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PREFACE 

THIS little book will, I fear, by reason alike of its pur- 
pose and its execution, evoke the suspiaon of the punst 
Its purpose is frankly political A pohtician, unhappily 
debarred from active partiapation in pubhc affairs, I look 
out upon a world profoundly interesting but gnevoudy 
disordered An historian, 1 am tempted by the results of 
my observation, as wdl as by lifelong habit, to histoncal 
retrospect But I am acutdy conscious of the danger of 
histoncal parallels, and, except m a few obvious cases and 
m a most general way, I have rrfrained from drawmg them 
If parallels there are let the reader detect them. 

So much generally But m wntmg this book I have 
had m view a more specific object. I am profoundly im- 
pressed by the menace to mtemational amity ansmg from 
Englidi msulanty, from our self-complacency, and from our 
inabihty to *get inside the dons* of our neighbours The 
most easy-gomg andtolerantpeoplem the world, we appear 
to foreigners to be the most censonous. We are so entirely 
(and not unjustifiably') satisfied that our own wa 5 rs are 
the best— /or w— that we sometimes neglect the Imutation 
Our innocent assumption of supenonty-— dare I say our 
unconscious priggishness?— is apt to give deep offence to 
foreigners 

It IS one of the m ain objects of this book to warn my 
fdlow countrymen against mdulgence m a habit of which 
I am as guilty as any one Ro Englidunan has ever been 
more assured of the superior excdlence of English Institu- 
tions than I, no man hving has spent so much breath 
and spilt so much, ink m the attempt to encourage others 
to share his own assurance' But smce my studies have 
not been confined to English history, nor my personal 
observation to this island, I have, I trust, been permitted 
to apprdiend the significance of the law of pohtical rela- 
tivity Aristotle, ever at my elbow, has taught me that 
m the realm of government there is no ‘absolute best*. 
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but tliat the excellence of a Constitution depends on 
circumstances. 

If this truth is not \vnt large over the pages that follow 
they will have been \vntten in vam They are addressed 
not to the learned but to the simpIe,~-to the ordinary 
citizens of both sexes and all classes to whose hands are 
now committed the destinies of a great portion of the 
human race. 

To the axTo\vs of the specialist this book ojBfers, I am 
conscious, a broad target. That is true, more particularly, 
of the earlier chapters dealing with matters about whi^ 
1 can myself claim no special knowledge. I am, however, 
consoled to find that Dr. Glover's Annent World, publidied 
as these sheets go to press, substantially confirms the view 
I have taken in regard to Tyranny in Greece and to 
Roman Dictatorship. To emphasize this consolatozy con- 
firmation I have added a few references to Dr. Glover's 
admirable work. 

Chapter VI (the Italian Republics) has caused me some 
misgivmgs : the subject lies outside the range of my special 
studies, and essential as the chapter seemed to the scheme 
of the book, I doubt whether I should have dared to 
mdude it, had it not enjoyed a careful revision at the 
hands of Professor Fohgno. To that distinguished specialist 
I am deeply mdebted for many invaluable suggestions, 
though it is needless to add that for the final form of the 
diapter I alone am responsible. 

Footnotes I have tned to reduce to a minimum, but I 
trust that I have included in the Select Bibhography all the 
books to which I am consciously indebted. Numerous as 
they are, I am not aware that any of them have attacked 
the problem of Government firom the angle selected in this 
book. That is the only excuse I can offer for its publication 

J. A. R MARRIOTT 

LONDON 

7 June 1935 
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I. PROLOGUE 

DISILLUSIONMENT is the dominant note of the post- 
war world, and m no sphere of human activity has the 
HicillnsmTTmfint been more cruel and complete than m that 
of government The War that was to malce the world safe 
for Democracy has m fact opened the door to various forms 
of Dictatorship The disappomtment is the more acute 
snrrft, throughout the nmeteenth century, there was an 
ever-widenmg and deepenmg conviction that Democracy 
was the predestmed_form of government for ^ wvihzed 
nations the pohti^ pr^ess of mankmd was indeed 
measured by its advance towards tha t goal^ This behef was 
notumversal Mis^vmgs werehrequOTtly expressed There 
were those who, like Thomas Carlyle and Charles Kmgsley, 
incisfPil that too much rehance was placed on forms of 
government , they derided the notion that Utopia would 
be attamed if the parhamentary suffrage was suffiaently 
p.vfpn dpd , jf the wage-earner could but control *one ten- 
thousandth part of a talker m the national palaver * Others 
— ^not less responsible and reflective — ^recalled the wammgs 
of the Greek philosophers Plato had desc nbe4PeP^0CTacy 
as ‘the worst of good Constitutions, but the best of bad 
ones’. Aristotle' was less positive. He hdd that on the 
whole a moderate Democracy, inspired by respect for the 
rule of law, and jealous for the prmciples of true hberty 
and real equality , jb the best form of government But he 
was not blind to -^e ~da^(^ mhk’eiit'thefem He empha- 
sized the truth that it is mucih easier to establish a Demo- 
cracy than to mamtam it, and in Atheman Democracy he 
discerned three particularly dangerous tendencies The 
first was its predatory mclmations ‘The demagogues 
of our own day often get property confiscated m the 
law courts m order to please the people, but those who 
have the wdfare of the people at heart should counteract 
them * A second danger was the mcreasmg tendency to 
insist on payment for the performance of pubhc duties, 

4X55 „ 



2 PROLOGUE 

the wherewithal to pay being obtained by a property tax 
and by the confiscation of the property of the ‘notables*. 
A third was the growth of a class dependent on doles, 'for 
such help is like water poured into a leaky cask*. Qosfely 
parallel with the cntiasm of Aristotle's was the impeach- 
ment laundied against Democracy towards the close of the 
nineteenth century by Mr. Lecky.* 

More general in its terms was Sir Henry Maine's indict- 
ment. like Aristotle, he was impressed by the extreme 
fragiUty of Democracy. 'Nme men out of ten,* he wrote, 
'some hopmg, some fearing, look upon the popular govern- 
ment whidi, ever widemng its basis has spread and is still 
spreadmg over the world, as destined to last for ever, or 
if it changes its form, to change it in one single direction.'* 
Such a confidence was not, in his judgement, warranted 
either by reference to history or by deductive philosophy. 
'Since Ihe century during which the Roman Emperors 
were at the mercy of the Praetonan soldiery there has been 
no such insecurity of government as the world has seen 
since rulers became delegates of the community.'* 

Even more senous than the fragility of Popular Govern- 
ment was, in Maine's opinion, 'the marked antagomsm 
between democratic opimon and scientific truth as apphed 
to human societies’. Democracy, so far from being a 
guarantee of progress, is calculated to arrest it. 

*It seems to me qmte certain', he wrote, 'that, if for four 
centunes there had been a very widely extended franduse and 
a very large electoral body m this country, there would have 
been no reformation of religion, no diange of d3masty, no tolera- 
tion of Dissent, not even an accurate C^endar. The threshing 
machine, the power loom, the spinning jenny and possibly the 
steam engine would have been prohibited Even in our own 
day vaccmation is m the greatest danger, and we may say 
generally that the gradual estabhdiment of the masses m power 
IS of the blackest omen for all I^dation founded on scientific 
opmion, which requires tension of mmd to understand it and 
sdf-demal to submit to it 
* Democracy and Liberty (1896} 

» Ibid , p 21 


^ Popular Goveniment, p 5 
♦ Ibid , p 98 



PROLOGUE 3 

The half century which has elapsed since Marne pub- 
lished his Popular Government has witnessed discovenes 
and inventions not less revolutionary in then: effect upon 
pohtics and society than those to which he referred To 
that extent events haVe bdied his forebodings. But one of 
the most recent and most thoughtful critics of Democracy 
has not hesitated substantially to endorse Marne’s argu- 
ment It IS true that Democracy h as net.aaajlsd to_obstruct 
^saentific progress and mvention , but that is because denio- 
craiic forces have weakened m tiieir operation, because 
D^ocracy is^-^yTaomoire than a fagadeTBetiind which 
power is actually exercised not by the pohtical puppets who 
are still permitted to parade as members of a legislature 
or the pohtical heads of government departments, but by 
the eiqiert offiaals to whose hands the actual work of 
administration is mcreasmgly confided, and to the great 
industnahsts and finandeis who in the determination of 
national pohcy are far more influential than Ministers of 
State._Such is in effect the argument of Mr M A Pmk’s 
^g^tive essay, A Reakst Looks at Deniocrat^ ^ Nor does 
the impeachment of Democracy come exclusively from the 
partisans of the Right £v^ more vociferous are the 
arguments directed agamst it from the Left But this is 
a still more recent devdopment. 

The fact remains that, despite the prophets of woe, there 
was throughout the mneteenth century a general, if not 
universal, behef that the onward march of Democracy, 
regrettable or the reverse, was irresistible Alexis de 
Tocqueville, one of the greatest of pohtical philosophers, 
went further. ‘Vouloir arr^ter la ddnocratie paraitrait 
alors lutter contre Dieu mSme, et il ne resterait aux nafinns 
qu’S, s’accomoder ^ I’dtat Social que leur impose la Provi- 
dence ’ Thus de Tocqueville wrote ]ust a century ago * TTig 
admiration for Democracy was not, mdeed, imquahfied 
ks Edmund Burke, in his Reflections on the French RevoVu- 
tion, was tbmkmg primarily of England, so de Tocqueville, 

' Benn, 1930 

* La Dimocratte en Aminque, vols 1 and 11 (1835), p 8, ed 1868 
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in commenting on American Democracy, had constantly 
in mind the political conditions that prevailed in France. 
His most ardent desire was that France should follow m 
the footsteps of England, that the Orleanists, brought to 
the throne by the Revolution of 1830, might, like the 
Hanovenans in England, imtiate a Parliamentary Demo- 
cracy under the aegis of a Constitutional Monarchy If 
they failed to do so, France, he predicted, would once more 
fall under the heel of a dictator. 

'1 confess that I put no trust in the spint of freedom which 
appears to animate my contemporanes. I see well Plough tibat 
tiie nations of this age are turbulent, but I do not dearly per- 
ceive that they are hberal , and 1 fear that at the dose of those 
perturbations, whidi rock the base of thrones, the dommation 
of sovereignty may prove more powerful than it ever was 
before.** 

De Tocqueville*s presdence was not at fault. Within seven- 
teen years Louis Napoleon had carried out his coup 
The Napoleonic Empire was re-established in France. 

'Governments’, commented de Tocqueville in 1852, ‘never 
escape the law of their origm This government which comes by 
the army, whidi can only last by the army . . will be j^tally 
impelled to sedc for aggrandisement of territory and for 
exdusive influence abroad, in other words to war. . . . War 
would assuredly be its death, but its deadi would perhaps cost 
dear. . . .* 

The events of 1870 fulfilled that prediction The Second 
Empire perished at Sedan. 

De TocqueviUe was a Liberal of the Liberals. Some of the 
tendencies of Democracy he mistrusted, but he could see 
no tolerable alternative to its establishment. W. E. Forster 
was in a like position m England Addressmg, as Lord 
Rector, the students of Aberdeen in 1876 he said: 'There 
IS no use mincing the matter: unless the world goes back 
Democracy must go forward. The will of the people must 
more and more prevail. We cannot prevent numbers rul- 
mg We can only persuade them to rule well.* 

* E T. (Reeve), i 377 
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To one who looked back from the standpomt of 1876 
upon the history of the last hundred years this confident 
behef in the triumph of democratic prinaples was natural. 
To that behef many things had contnbuted. The success- 
ful revolt of the British colomes m North America was 
the first of a senes of deeply significant events Justified 
by an appeal to philosophy, to the abstract nghts of man < 
as proclaimed by Rousseau, the American Revolution was 
qmddy followed by the Revolution m France. That move- 
ment also was based upon Rousseau’s doctrine of nghts, 
though it repudiated the Socialistic iheones deduced there- 
from But the primary significance of the French Revo- 
lution consisted in the shattenng blow it dealt to the 
prmciple of autocracy, so far, at least, as autocracy was 
based upon the Divme Right of hereditary monarchy. 

The democratic movement in England owed httle to the 
dictates of philosophy , it was largdy due to considerations 
of pohtical expediency, and even more to the recogmtion 
of economic changes too palpable tobeignored. Itresulted, 
moreover, m the evolution of a governmental iype without 
precedent or paralld. m the history of mankind Parha- 
mentary Democracy is based, and depends for its success, 
upon three presuppositions : an Electorate coextensive with 
the pohtically qualified dtizei^, a Legi^tive body repre- 
sentative of the Electorate, and an Executive Committee 
responsible to the Legi^ture The last, its most distmc- 
tive feature, gradually emerged m the eighteenth century, 
and attamed to maturity m the mneteenth The trans- 
ference of executive power from the Sovereign to a Parha- 
mentaiy Cabmet was mdeed a natural consequence of the 
triumph of prmaples proclaimed m 1641 by John Pym 
^d practically asserted m the Revolution of 1688. But 
personal monarchy ’ survived until 1714 and the evolution 
of the Cabmet system imght have been mdefimtely de- 
ayed but for the fact that George I had no En glish , and 
found an exceptionally capable mmister m Sir Robert 
Walpole 

The Legislature and the Electorate were remodelled 
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only in the nineteenth century/ The first instalment of 
parhamentaiy reform was due partly to the teadiing of the 
utilitarian pMosophers, partly to the radical propaganda 
initiated by Francis Place, partly to the Communistic 
teaching of Robert Owen, and partly to the shocks adminis- 
tered to the prinaple of autocracy by the revolt of the 
Amencan Colonies, and by the revolutions of 1789 and 
1830 in France. But with the Whig Ministry of Lnrd Grey, 
and with the Parhaments of 1830-2 all these things com- 
bined were as dust m the balance compared witb the 
obtrusive facts of the Industrial and Agrarian Revolutions, 
and the economic distress so prevalait after Waterloo. An 
electoral system which was reasonably representative of 
Tudor and Stuart England was reduced to an absurdity 
by the growth of population and its shifting from the 
south to the north of the Trent, by the development of the 
factory system, and the rapid growth of manufacturing 
towns. It was no appeal to the abstract nghts of man 
which persuaded an ohgarchical Parhament to open the 
floodgates of Democracy; it was a recognition of the 
anomaly which gave representation to Old Sarum and 
Grampound and denied it to Manchester and Birmingham ; 
an apprdiension, quickened by the nots in the great towns, 
of the consequences which might follow upon a blank 
refusal to make any concession to the demands of the 
Chartists. ' 

The Act of 1832 was followed by further instalments of 
parliamentary reform in 1867, 1884-5, 1918, and 1928. 
Nor was the process of democratization confined to central 
government. By the Municipal Reform Act of 1834, and 
by measures passed in 1888, 1894, and 1899 for the estab- 
hshment of dected councils m counties, districts, and 
parishes, and m the boroughs of the metropolis, the same 
principle was extended to local aflairs. 

Moreover, the prmdples of representative government 
adopted m the motherland were, in the course of the nme- 
teenth century, extended to the more important British 
colonies oversea — ^again by cautious instalments. The 
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progress m wealth and power made durmg that period by 
Great Bntain and her World-Empire was phenomenal It 
was a spectacle wdl calculated to exdte the admiration 
and envy of the world To what causes was it to be 
ascnbed? To the geographical position of England? That 
position had not greatly alt^ed smce the end of the 
fifteenth century To certam quahties m the national 
character ’ Why had they not been disclosed till recently ? 
Was it due to tiie fact that Great Bntam was the first to 
take advantage of the mvMitions which revolutionized 
the manufacture of textiles, iron, and sted, to the financial 
gemus of her sons — mainly sons by adoption — and to her 
favourable posibon as regards foreign traded Or did the 
secret he m her fiscal pohcy, m the adoption of the prm- 
aple of free imports ^ Or, l^ally, was her amazin g success 
attributable to the pecuhanty of her Pohtical Institutions, 
to the evolution of Parhamentary Democracy^ 

By the excdlence of those institutions the progressive , 
nations of the world were beyond question deeply im-" 
pressed They took on all sides to copying them ‘Let not'* 
England forget her precedence of teachmg others how to 
hve.’ Such was the adjuration addressed to his contem- 
pones by John Milton If England had forgotten it, her 
neighbours had not Of the many constitutional eiqien- 
ments tried m the course of the century by France those 
initiated m 1830 and 1875 followed as closdy as contrasted 
circumstances would permit the English model The 
Spanish Constitution of 1876 was avowedly copied from 
our own. Bdgium and Greece had smiultaneously attamed 
to an mdependent national existence (1830) under the 
aegis of Great Bntam , it was only natural, therefore, that 
they should have looked to her for a constitutional pattern 
Bdgium, despite ecclesiastical doimnation and racial divi- 
sions, has worked her ‘Enghdi’ Constitution with a con- 
siderable measure of success In Greece it was from the 
first a conspicuous failure 

But of all contmental countnes Italy, thanks largdy to 
the influence of Cavour, was the most eager to f oUow m 
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the constitutional footsteps of Great Britain. The results 

of the expeninent will be examined in a later chapter. 

Summarily it may be said that the attempts at imitation 
have been more flattering to England than satisfactoiy to 
the cop 5 nsts. 

Nor is the explanation far to seek: the maxims of pohti-' 
cal science are not absolute but relative ; Ihere is no ‘best*^ 
or 'ideal* form of government; the best form is that which; 
is best adapted to the particular circumstances of a given; 
State at a particular stage of its political development.* 
Anstotle shrewdly observed that 'pohtical writers, al-J 
though they have excellent ideas, are often unpractical*. 
He accordingly insisted that the 'true legislator and states- 
man ought to be acquainted, not only with that form of 
government which is best m the abstract, but also that 
which is best relatively to circumstances. . . . There is 
certainly more than one form of democracy and of oh- 
garchy ; nor are the same laws equally suited to all ** This 
important truth has been to a great extent ignored both 
by constitution-builders and by cntics — not least by con- 
temporary critics in this country. Attention to the \vise 
precepts of Anstotle would hdp to mitigate the censure 
levdOled by English pohtidans and commentators against 
the constitutional experiments of their neighbours. A 
tendency to censoriousness is one of the least amiable 
diaractenstics of Englishmen and accounts for their un- 
populanty with foreigners, and censonousness is largely 
due to Ignorance. The critics forget that all nations are 
not of the same age. Political habiliments appropriate to an 
adult are wholly unsuited to babes in arms. But trousers 
are not intrinsically superior to swaddling dothes. Demo- 
cracy is not necessarily a better form of government than 
Dictatordup — Ohgarchy than Monardiy. Superiority or 
infenonty is determined by circumstances. 

To suppose that a Fascist dictatorship would be suitable 

to English conditions is not less absurd than to imagine 

that the Greeks, having been suddenly emancipated, after 

* 

* Pohttcs, IV. 1. 
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centuries of subjection, brom the domination of the 
Ottoman Empure were hkely to make a success of Con- 
stitutional Monarchy. Constitutions are not exportable 
commodities 

Of all forms of govfimment.Constitutional Monarchy is 
mdeed t he m ost difficult The machmery by which it is 
worked is the most dehcate, demanding m the operations 
the greatest eiqienence and the highest techmcal skill. 
Parhamentary Democracy rests, in the country of ongm, 
upon mnumerable conventions which cannot easily be 
reduced to wntten laws It demands for its success c^am 
qualifications m the rulers and in the ruled. It demands 
above all prolonged apprenticeship in the art of self- 
government The local courts of the Shire, the Hundred, 
and the Toivnship were the Iraimng-grounds for the knights 
and burgesses who m the thirteenth century were sum- 
moned to make them grants to the Crown m a central 
representative assembly Parliament had been in continu- 
ous existence for four centuries, domg the work of legisla- 
tion and taxation, beforeit was entrusted with the control of 
a responsible executive Even to Bntish colonies inhabited 
by men who earned with them to their new homes the 
traditions of self-government, full 'Responsibihty* was 
conceded only by instalments 

To suppose that Parhamentary Democracy is a form of 
pohty to be suddenly conferred upon or adopted by peoples ' 
who have not submitted to the disciphne of a prolonged ^ 
apprenticeship seems, then, m the highest degree, fantastic J 
The break-down of premature experiments in Greece, m , 
Italy, and elsewhere should, accordmgly, excite no sur- ' 
pnse, still less contempt Impatient cntics will, mdeed, be 
remmded, m a subsequent chapter of this work, that even 
m England a premature attempt to make Parhament. the 
direct instrument of government was attended withlament- 
able results The Tudor 'dictatorship' was necessitated 
by the failure of the Lancastnan ' experiment ’ * Only after 

T ^ i^vraxe that the use of these terms has been criticized, but 

J. venture to adhere to 
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a century of discipline, after the reform of local government 
and the trainmg of the country gentlemen in the local 
adnumstration of parishes and sl^es, were the squires and 
merchants and laivyers of the Long Parhament ready to 
take upon their shoulders the heavy responsibility of self- 
government. 

Reflection upon these facts should make Engliriimen 
more restrained m criticism of contemporaiy experiments 
in government, and more cautious in applying either to 
foreigners, or to subject peoples, political maxims learnt in 
a domestic school. 

But if caution be at all times and on these general 
grounds desirable, it is imperatively indicated at the pre- 
sent moment, when Parhamentary Democracy is, m its 
onginal home, the object of animadversion, severe and 
persistent. Detailed consideration of such cntidsms must J 
be deferred. It must sufflce for the moment to observe 
that the assault comes from many quarters. Some philo- 
sophic observers are, as already mdicated, apprehensive 
lest adult suffrage should prove destructive to liberty and 
an impediment to scientific progress. Left-wing critics 
complain that pohtical machinery has not been adapted to 
meet the economic conditions of a new world. A system 
admirably adapted to the era of UUsser-faire is, they con- 
tend, hopdessly unsuitable to the new economic order. 
Pohtical equahty is a mere mockery unless it finds a 
counterpart in economic equality. Industrial 'feudalism* 
is incompatible with Pohtical Democracy. The enfran- 
chised citizen revolts against 'wage-slavery*. Social and 
economic emancipation must follow upon pohtical emanci- 
pation Parliamentary procedure, if not the whole basis of 
parhamentary representation, imperatively calls for read- 
justment and reform. 'Parliamentary institutions are on 
their trial. There was a time when a free Parhament was 
the hope of democracy. To-day that hope is corroded wiih 
doubt . . . there is a growing conviction in the mind of 
the people that there is something wrong with Parlia- 
ment. Such was a characteristic outburst from liir. Lloyd 
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George ^ More detached observers have reached a similar 
condusion by a different route 
Enunciated with comparative restramt m England, these 
doctrmes have led in other countries to the complete over- 
throw of parhamentary institutions. These manifestations 
of impatience with Democnu^ will demand detailed con- 
sideration m subsequent chapters of this book. 

Meanwhile, m order to bnng mto bolder rehef the pohti- 
cal mutations and reactions m the modem world a bnef 
review must be attempted of similar movements m repre- 
sentative States of the ancient world Chapters II and III 
will accordm^y be devoted to the alternations of Dictator- 
ship and Democracy m anaent Greece, Chapters IV and V 
to Dictatorship in ^e Roman Repubhc 
For the purpose of the present work the Middle Ages > 
may be lightly noticed The period intervenmg between 
the fifth century and the fifteenth contributed httle of 
value to pohtical theory 

More attention must, however, be given to the evolution 
of Parhamentary Democracy m England, and to the Tudor 
and CromweUian Dictatorships If those Dictatorships 
temporarily mterrapted the evolution of Constitutional 
Monarchy, they ultunatdy strengthened its fundamental 
ptmaples, and contributed largely to the triumph they 
achieved, alike m Great Bntam and m the newer Bntains 
beyond the seas 

in 

soils have thus far proved untundy. Whether prolonged 
cultivation and repeated expemnents will lead to better 
results, by and by, only the future can tdl Meanwhile the 
Umted States of Amenca have offered to the world an 
dtemative modd, Italian Fascism with its Corporative 

a- second, theRussianUmon of Soviet Repubhcs 

'^e main purpose of the book is, however, expository 
rather than critical, less to lament the falhug away of our 

* z8 Mardi 1930 


The seeds of Parliamentary Democracy are deeply rooted 
then: native soil The fruits they have produced m alien 
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neighbours from grace as understood in England, than to 
explain the causes which have produced such widely diver- 
gent results in different countries. The operation of politi- 
cal forces IS not umform. Even the spirit of hberty may 
manifest itself in a variety of ways. Equality does not 
necessarily depend on the exercise of the parliamentaiy 
franchise Edmund Burke adjured us to try to understand 
our own Constitution *accordmg to our measure; and to 
venerate where we are not able presently to comprehend’. 
Perfect comprehension is not easy even for Englishmen; 
for foreigners it is exceedmgly difficult. StiU more difficult 
is the efficient working of a machme charactenstically and 
pecuharly English. Failures may excite pity ; but contempt 
is grotesquely misplaced. 



II. ANCIENT GREECE 


Tyranny and Democracy 


RECENT events have renewed the zest in political specula- 
tion Debating societies and schoolboy essayists again 
discuss, ‘ What is the best form of government Before the 
World War that was a closed subject. All roads seemed to 
be leadmg, some directly, others circuitously, towards a 
democratic goal. The question as to forms of government 
IS now reopened, and the reopening sends us back, of 
necessity, to Ancient Greece. 

P(^tical Aeory begms with the Greeks Greece also 
pre^t^ to _^e student of pohtics an infinite vanety^of 
pq htical e^enments, and the contracted scale on wliidi 
they were tried, without diminishing their value as ex- 
amples, renders analj^is easier and deductions more simple, 
and perhaps more precise 

In Greece was to be found the most perfect type of 
Direct Democracy, as well as the most mteiestmg examples 
of Dictatorship. Terms must, at the outset, be carefully 
defined ' Tjne^ny has now acquired a connotation wholly 
evd In its earhest apphcation it earned no stigma* even 
later it was an ambiguous term. A man might be a bad 
tyrant or a good All that the word imphed was that the 
individual so styled was not a 'legitimate* or hereditary/ 
monarch, but had attained to power by irregular methods } 
Aristotle had no love for 'tyranny’, and attached to that 
form of government a measure of moral, not less than 
pohtical, obhquity. He put tyraniues in the category of 
perverted’ as opposed to normal {opBaJ) 

constitutions The difference between the normal and the 
perverted he discovered in concern for the good of the 
commumty The one, the few, the many, might rule in 


'Tyrant*, it is surmized, came from Lydia In Greek 'it 
^ usurper who has made himself master of the City, and 
^ TheAnnent 
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their own selfish interests, or with a single eye to the well- 
bemg of the governed. As ‘Ohgarchy* was the perversion 
of Aristocracy, and Democracy of ‘ Polity *, so Tyranny was 
the perversion of Monarchy — a. Tyrant was an mdividual 
ruler governing in his own selfish interests. But Aristotle’s 
definition was imperfectly supported by the facts of history ^ 

To the term Democrat^ .there attaches even more am- 
biguity. The modem world has for the most part accepted 
Abraham Lincoln’s definition: ’the governme nt of t he 
people by the people for the people*. But Maz^, whose 
democratic sympathies were at least as fervent as Lmcohi’s, 
added a qualification. To him Democracy meant ’^jiro- 
gress of all, through aU, wider the leading ofjlie heel 
wisest*. His words recall the most famous speech of 
Pencles. 

*It is true that we are called a Democracy, for the administra- 
tion is m the hands of the many and not of the few. But . . . 
the daim of excdknce is also recognized \ and when a atizen is 
in any way distmguished, he is preferred to the public service 
not as a privilege, but as a rev^rd of ment.’ 

Some modem writers have denied that Athens is accur- 
ately descnbed as a Demooacy. * Ath^nes n’dtait point en 
effet une ddmocratie, mais une anstocratie tr^ tyrannique, 
gouvemde par des savants et des orateurs.’ Thus Rousseau, 
himself the native of a City-State. Bentham and de Tocque- 
ville were similarly critical of the genuineness of Athenian 
Democracy. * What is cunous ’, wrote Bentham, * is that the 
same persons who tell you that Democracy is a form of 
government under which the supreme power is vested in 
all the members of a State, will also you that the 
Atheman Commonwealth was a Democracy.’ ’Athens’, 
wrote de Tocqueville, ’with her universal suffrage was 
merely an aristocratic repubhc.’ Grote, the most ardent 
of philosophical radicals, knew no such imsgivmgs. Had 
he entertained them his History of Greece would never, we 
may beheve, have been written, since it is a prolonged 
panegyric upon the virtues of Democracy Freeman’s 
enthusiasm for ’the Great Democracy of Athens’ {Federal 
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Government, p 68) is as tmrestrained as Grote’s Lord 
Bryce wrote witii hardly less warmth, though with more 
restraint, of ‘those experiments m the government of the 
people by the people which the Gredcs were thefirst to try 
I n any c ase_Dempqm(y,^ Aristotle^ and P<#bms warn 
us, was the lat^t stage in ihe_ evolution of_the_Atheman 
C onstit ution— a Constitution which hke that of England 
* w as not jnade but, grew *« ‘The Democracy , so Aristotle 
‘co nd n de *^ his rapid sketch, ‘has made itsdf master of 
eveiythmg and admmisters eveiythmg through its votes 
m the Assembly and by the law courts, in which it holds 
the supreme power. Even the ]urisdiction of the Council 
liag passed into the hands of the people at large 
Thus Athens was m turn ruled by a kmg, an aristocracy, 
and b y the wh ole body^f citizens. Upon this orderly jpro- 
gression, ‘Tyranny* was an irregu^ mtrusion. 

Of -flie kings of the heroic age we have a vivid picture 
in the Ihad and the Odyssey, The Homenc kmg was a 
descendant from the gods The Hebrews got a kmg through 
the mtervention of Jdiovah ‘The Lord said to Samud, 
Hearken unto their voice, and make them a king . And 
when Samud saw Saul, the Lord said unto him, Bdiold 
the vmm •whom I spake to •thee of • this same diall rule over 
my people.’ But Samud never pretended to the people 
that Saul, if noramated to the throne by Jdiovah, was 
actually akin to TTim It was otherwise among the Greeks 
‘ The mortal king on earth is the hving image of the immor- 
td JCmg on_01ympus. He is at once h» child and his 
representation a;mong_men The Homenc kmg is Zeus- 
bom and Zeus-nounshed , he comes of the divme stock and 
he rules by the divme commission 

The kmg was -the leader of the host in war. High Pnest, 
sole lawgiver, and supreme 3 udge He must needs excd his, 

* Modem Detuocraaes, i 20, and see chap xvi passim 

* The ’ABipndtav mAirsla was first pubhahed under the editorship of 
Sir F G Kmyon m 1891 For •the latest edition see The Worts of 
AnstoOe translated into English, vol x (Clarendon Press, 1920) 

’ The Athenian ConsMutton, § 41 

* Bteeman, Comparative Politics, p 145 
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subjects in stature and in wisdom, in physical prowess, m\ 
courage, and in brain, l^ertheless.his aut hority wa s not ' 
^united. What Tacitus said of the Teutonic Dux was 
true of the Homeric king: Nec regibm infinifa aut libera 
potcstas. He had to convince by superior argument the'‘ 
elders of the Council, and by his commanding eloquence v 
to commend his policy to the whole body of free men \ 
assembled in the Agora — to the host in arms. The Prin-"' 
apes and the Civitas (or 07mtes) of Tacitus are the counter- 
part of tlie ciders and the host m Homer. 

But Monarchy in Greece could not IqngjsundveJthe 
development of the City-State. Close proximity destroys 
that sense of awe and mystery which are in a measure 
essential to Monarchy. The ostentatious affabihty and 
accessibility of Louis Phihppe gave the coitp degrdee to the 
monarchy of the Bourbons. Pnnee Hal can afford to jest 
with a Falstaff ; Henry V is constrained to repudiate his 
acquaintance. 

Monarchy in Greece gave way to Aristocracy, the rul,e of 
the king to that of the nobles But as the nobles admitted ^ 
to their ranks wealthy men of infenor birth, Aristocracy 
tended to degenerate into Oligarchy. And Ohgarchy 
brought great social evils in its tram. Under the existmg 
law of debt the free peasantry “were rapidly becoming the 
serfs, if not the slaves, of the wealthy landowners. Athens 
evidently called for a Saviour of Society. 

The Saviour appeared in the person of Solon who m 594/ 
was elected Ardion and mvested with dictatonal powers ^ 
Himself a Eupatrid of the highest birth he stood forth as '> 
the dhampion of the poor and the oppressed. 

And many a man whom fraud or law had sold 
Far from his god-built land, an outcast slave, 

I brought agam to Athens yea and some 
Exiles from home through debt’s oppressive load, 
Speakmg no more the dear Atheman tongue. 

But wandering far and wide, I brought again. 

And those that here m vilest slavery 
Crouched near a master's frown, I set them free. 
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Thus and n^t were yoked m harmony 
Smce hy the force of law I won my ends 
And kept my promise * 

Solon’s riaim was not extravagant. The economic situation 
confrontmg him was cntical. The poverty-stricken tenant, 
threatened with eviction by a hardi landlord, pledged his 
own body and those of his children as a security for the 
arrears of rent If he failed to redeem the pledge his wife, 
his children, and he himself might, under the existmg law, 
be sold mto slavery To this crymg scandal Solon apphed 
a drastic remedy He made these ’flesh and blood con- 
tracts’ for all t-imft illegal, and by the setsacIUJieta (' shaking 
ofl of burdens’) he cancelled all existing debts pubhc and 
private Whether this end was attamed by a depreciation 
of the comage (as some authorities have asserted) or by 
more direct methods, is uncertam. Certain it is that the 
economic life of Athens made an entirely new start, and 
that Solon’s poh<y was so successful that he was entrusted 
(perhaps some years later) with the task of remoddlmg the 
Constitution of the State Aristotle’s approval of Solon’s 
reforms is charactenstically guarded. ‘He is thought by 
some to have been a good legator* m that he put an end 
to the exclusiveness of the oligarchy, emancipated the 
people, established the ancient Atheman Democracy, and 
harmonized the difierent dements of the State ’ There is, 
however, no question that m the fourth century Solon 
came to be more and more regarded as the founder of the 
Atheman Democracy, notwithstanding the fact that Cleis- 
thenes had., meanwhile, substituted a local, m place of a 
genetic (blood) tie as the basis of the democratic hanchise 
BetweenJhe time.otEolpn_and-that-ofXleisthen, es there 
intervened the rule of the Piastratid ‘tyrantsi.at At hens 
Modem cntics forbid us to speak, as Grote chd, of the 
‘Age of Despots* Yet the fact remains that during the 
penod 650-5Q0 B c , there were few Greek cities m Asia 
Mmor, m the idands, or on the mainland, where Tyranmes 
or Dictatordups were not temporarily established 
* Quoted ap Aristotle's ConsMwhm of Athens, 12 

D 
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'As HeUas grew more powerful and the acquisition of 
wealth more and more rapid, the revenues of the new cities 
mcreased and m most of them T3un,nmes were established, 
they had hitherto been ruled by hereditary kmgs, having 
fixed prerogatives Such is the testimony of Thucydides 
who attnbuted Hie slow progress recorded m Hellas at this 
penod partly to the advancing power of Persia, but partly 
to the selfish aim and overcautious pohcy of these dictators 

'The tyrants of Hdlas did not extend their thoughts beyond 
their own mterest, that is the security of their persons and the 
aggrandisement of themselves and ^eir famihes. They were 
extremely cautious in the admmistration of their government 
and nothmg considerable was ever effected by them ; they only 
fought their neighbours, as m Sicily, when their power attained 
the greatest height ... at length the t3nnnts of Athens and , 
of the rest of Hellas (which had been under their dommion long 
before Athens) . . . were put down by the Lacedemomans, who 
obtamed good laws at an earher penod than any other and have 
never been subject to tyrants.'* 

For these Tyrannies Ansiotle has hardly a good word 
'Compounded of two perverted Constitutions — extreme 
Ohgarchy and extreme Demooracy, combmmg the vices and 
extravagances of both, based on no prmciple either of 
justice or expediency, hardly to be called a Constitution,’ 
Tyranny was a form of government * unendurable for men 
Consequently it was always short-hved. 

’There axe*, he said, ’two chief motives which induce men to 
attack tjrranmes — hatred and contempt . . Thus we see that 
most of those who have acquired power have retamed it, but 
those who have inherited it have lost it almost at once, for 
hvmg m luxurious ease they become contemptible, and offer 
many opportumties to their assailants 

One of the most discerning of Aristotelian commentators 
puts the pomt thus : 

’Just as a true Commonwealth, or Pohteia, contamedall the 
elements of the State mingled m due subordmation, so Tyranny 

* Thucydides (Jowett' s trans ), i 33 * Ibid. 1. 17-18 

® Pohttcs, V 8-12 . IV 8-11 
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mingled the worst quahties of the worst forms of Government 
— sdfishness beyond tliat of the narrowest oligarchy, hccnse 
beyond that of the loosest democracy/* 

Aristotl^s condenmation was too sweeping. There were 
bad tyrants and good. Some tyrants were men not merely 
of outstandmg abihty but of 'exemplary character’. Sudi 
a one was Pittacus, * one of the seven wise men’ of Greece, 
who was elected Dictator (or A^3minetes) by the popular 
party m Lesbian Mj^ene, and having held office for ten 
years (589-579), voluntarily laid it down when his task, the 
restoration of order, was accomplished. Anotlier t3n'ant of 
the same type was Cleisthenes of Sicyon, where tlie tyranny 
lasted longer {pirca 676-560) than m any other State m 
Hellas 

Corinth also reached the zemth of its prospenty under 
a T3ranny, that of the Cypsehd dynasty which lasted for 
seventy-four years (655-581) The Cypsehds pursued a 
vigorous colonial and commercial policy, reducing Corcyra 
to obedience and planting new colonies in north-western 
Greece Peiiauder (06 589). the son of C3q>selis, reigned for 
forty-four years He was not merely a great soldier, but 
gave great encouragement to poetry, art, and ardiitecture, 
while commerce flouridied as never before. 

To the popularity and success of the Pisistratidae at 
Athens Thucydides himsdf bears testimony. 

No tyrants’, he wntes, 'ever displayed greater ment or 
capaafy than these . Although the tax on the produce of the 
soil amounted only to 5 per cent they improved and adorned 

h on successful wars , they were also m the 

nabit of sacnficmg m the temples The city meanwhile was 
^rmitted to retam her own laws, but the family of Pisistiatus 

number diould always be m 

Having won great renown by the conquest of Nisaea and , 
me annexation of Salaims, Pismtratus made himsdf tyrant ' 
01 Athens in^6o. Hisr^la^ed (not without protracted 
until^zy and marked the real beginmng of 
* Lang Essays on the PohUes.-p 26 
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Axeman greatness He preserved in its essential features 
the constitution of Solon ; lie devoted much thought to the 
improvement of agnculture and to the adornment of the 
city, thus providmg employment, and promoting the pros- 
perity of the people ; he was a patron of the drama, of art, 
and of literature, and to him we probably owe the first 
complete edition of the Homeric poems. He also amassed 
a fine hbrary, which he threw open to the pubhc. 

His foreign pohcy was not less far-sighted than his 
domestic admimstration, and not less successful Main- 
tainmg, as far as possible, fnendly relations with his] 
Hdlenic neighbours, he laid the foundations of the over- i 
seas Empire of Athens. Thanks to his enterprise Athens 
established a footmg on both shores of the Hellespont and 
acquired the Thracian Chersonese. For his personal protec- 
tion he rehed on a body of foreign mercenary soldiers, thus 
illustrating Aristotle's contrast : ' The guards of a King are 
citizens, of a tyrant mercenanes.* 


The Pisistradid dynasty was contmued by the two sons ^ 
of its founder until 510, but under them 'the tyranny * 
became mcreasmgly oppressive, with the result that the ( 
traditions of the tyrants sank deep*, adds Thucydides, ^ 
* into the minds of the Atheman people*. That is true. Yet J 
as a modem critic has said: 


‘ The iyrants made a real contnbution to progress They often 
restored order to disordered states for a while, and broke the 
power of the old famihes, as the Tudor Kmgs did m England . . 
They emphasized Pan-Hellemc rdiigion, perhaps as a counter- 
attack on the exclusive rights of the noble famihes, but it was 
also, m its way, a means of grace.** 

Very different is the tone of the Victorian critics. 

* Odious* IS the only epithet deemed appropriate, in the 
hey-day of English Liberalism to Greek 'Despotism*. 
Tjnanny was to the prophets of that day synonymous 


* Glover, Democracy tn the Ancient World, p 45 Cf the same author’s 
Ancient World where he quotes approvingly the 'xnodeni' verdict that 

'Pisistratus was eictraordiiiaxily enhghtened and successful'— *' the great- 
est statesman that Athens ever produced* (p 66). 
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with iniquity. No matter what the point of pohtical ; 
devdopment reached by a particular State, Despotism must ’ 
necessarily mark a * deplorable reaction’ Positive philo- ' 
sophy has in tlie sphere of Pohtics established scientific 
caiidns of cnticism XVe see things in better perspective ; 
we can apply tlie lesson first taught by Anstotle, but 
strangdy ignored by his disciples, that tlie conclusions of 
pohtical science are not absolute but relative. Viewed 
thus, the rule of Tyrants was not necessarily reactionary. 
Some Dictators have been brutal t5n:ants, but otliers have 
been pedagogues leading men towards the perfect law of 
liberty, appl3dng to nations, at tlie appropnatc stage in 
their political development, that disciplmc which is an 
essential preliminary to tlie right use of freedom 



III. ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY 

AGAINST the generahzations of Aristotle and Plato we 
are, by habit, on our guard. "They only knew the City 
State', as a modem critic has observed, ‘m its dedine, and 
their view of it is coloured by their own personal ideas and 
doctrines. We should, however, be equally cautious m 
accepting the testimony of contemporary historians. Hero- 
dotus was, "in his way, veracious: his eyes were open, he 
saw things worth seeing, and he can tdl us what he saw; 
but he was in no sense a scientific historian.' Of Thucydides 
it has been justly said: "His history is a handbook of 
political theory in disguise.'® Perhaps it is none the worse 
for that; but recognition of the truth has indicated the 
need for checking his story by the rapidly accumulating 
evidence unearthed by ar^aeologists That, however, is 
the task of the specialist and is not essential to the argu- 
ment of this chapter. 

Solon did a great work, but the real founder of Athenian 
Democracy was Cleisthenes. "He took into partnership 
the people who had previously been excluded from every- 
thing.'3 Such is the characteristically pregnant epitome 
of the work of Cleisthenes given by Herodotus. The 
grandson, on his mother’s side, of the tyrant of Sicyon, 
Cleisthenes was himself a great noble, the head of the 
Alcmaeomd dan. But though by birth an aristocrat 
Cleisthenes was the architect of Athenian Democracy. 

L The basis of the Cleisthemc reform was a radical reor- 
ganization of the demes — ^the substitution of a temtonal 
for the.aristocratic^irmaple in government. A comphcated 
operation can best, perhaps, be understood by a recent 
parallel. The purpose of the first French Revolution (1789) 
was to eradicate the last traces of the old feudal regime, 
to complete the pohtical unification of France, and to 
remove any temptation to federalize Franc:e on the basis 

< Zunmem, The Greek Commonwealth, p 6 

‘ I.iving5tone, Greek Genius, p 214 


3 Herodotas, v 66 
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of the old histone Provinces The local ParhntetUs and all 
the other appurtenances of Provinaal Government were 
accordingly swept away and France was redivided mto 
eighty-three artifiaal Departments On this basis was the 
first French Repubhc established 
In like manner Cleisthenes, not less radical m his aims , 
than the leaders of the Constitn^t Assembly, struck at 
the root of a pohtical S3^tem based on distmctions of 
blood The dan organization (Phyloi) had been retamed 
by Solon Cleisth enes substituted locality for consangum- 
ity_^the basis of has electoral S5retem. He abolished the 
four lomc tnbes and substituted for them ten new Attic 
‘tnbes*, artificially created constituencies There was a, 
further refinement or safeguard Eadi new ‘tnbe’ was 
divided mto three temtonal umts {fntyes) and eadi umt 
was situated m one of the three regions mto which the whole 
of Attica naturally divided itself Thus did Clftis tTiAnp;; 
guard against a possible recrudescence of the old pohtical 
nvalnes The device was entirdy successful ‘By these 
reforms’, adds Aristotle, ‘the constitution became much 
more democratic than that of Solon For the first timp 
Attica was pohtically nmfiprl 
In Centrd Government the mam features of Solon’s 
Cqnsfatution— the popular Ecclesta, the Boule or Council, 
the annual election of magistrates and then: responsibihty 
to the Eccfosjfl— were preserved But the old forms were 
mf used with a new spmt The new tribal S3retem f acahtated 
a wide extension of the suffrage or rather of the ranks of' 
direct participants m government , the Boule was enlarged 
to five hundred, fifty bemg selected by lot from p-ac h of 
the_ten tnbes , the mihtary system was reorganized, each 
tnbe being required to furnish one regunent, commanded 
1^ a tnbal general {strat^os) Sovereignty was vested m 
tte_whole body of free atizens assembled in the Ecclesta, 
but the pivot of the adnumstrative machme was the BouU 
(Council) For membership of the Council all citizens over 
thirty years of age were made ehgible: they held office for 

* CofisMuhon of Athens, diaps ssi and sooi 
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one year, and might be re-elected, but only for one further 
tom. In this way a large proportion of citizens in turns 
*hdd office*. 

Qeisthenes has also been credited, though on doubtful 
authority, with the introduction of the device known as 

The temptation to ascribe to one popular lawgiver 
reforms eictending over a long period and effected by 
others must not be ignored. Yet there remams to the 
authentic credit of Cleisthenes quite enough to entitle him 
to a foremost place among the statesmen who built up the 
Atheman Democracy. Nor can it be doubtful that he in- 
fused into the Athenian people a new spint which, through- 
out the fifth century, manifested itself m many diverse 
directions. Herodotus was not at fault in his analysis* 

'Thus did the Athenians grow in strength. And we may find 
proof not merely m this instance but everywhere else how^ 
valuable a thing freedom is. smce even the Athenians, while 
imder a despot, were not supenor m war to any of their sur- 
roundmg neighbours, but as soon as they got nd of their despots, 
became by far the first of all. These things show that while 
kept down by one man they were slack and tunid, like men' 
working for a master; but wh«i they were hberated, every 
smgle man became eager m exertions for his own benefit.’^ 

Dates suffice to substantiate the contention of Hero- 
dotus Between the accession of Cleisthenes to power (510) 
and that of Pendes (562) there was an mterval of half 
a century— memorable m the history of Athens and of the 
world Marathon was fought and won in 490. At Marathon 
(as at Salamis and Flataea) Aeschylus fought His Aga- 
titeninon was produced soon after Pendes came mto power 
(458) At Salamis on the day of the battle (480) Eunpides 
was bom. Sophodes was thirty years younger than 
Aeschylus, fifteen years older than Eunpides. Pheidias 
was bom in the year of Marathon. The Parthenon, begun 
m 447, was completed in 433. Plainly a common impulse 


* V 78-9. 
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to activity was at work, beyond all doubt the spirit of 
man had been remarkably revivified. 

Great-nephew of Cleisthenes, it is not from him but 
firom Solon that Fendes traced his political ancestry 
Pendes, like Pheidias, was bom in the year of Marathon 
and came mto power about 460 b.c. From then until his 
death in 429 his ascendancy in the public hfe of Athens 
was almost unbroken and rardy diallenged. 

That Pende s w as a_strong Athenian impenahst is the 
common p l ace o f histoncal criticism; that he was also an 
en^usiMt for Pan-H^enic umty is less generally recog- 
mwd About the year 461 Fendes invited all the States 
of Hdlas to a Fan-Hdlemc Congress at Athens to consult 
on certam matters of common mterest to the whole body of 
Hellenes One was the rebuilding of the temples destroyed 
m the Persian Wars, another was the pohcmg of the seas 
which were to be made safe for Hdlenic ships and Hellemc 
trade The invitation was dedmed— mainly through the 
jealousy of Sparta Had it beea accepted, it iraght have 
formed the starting-point for a pohcy winch would not 
only have averted the doom of Athens, but have saved 
Greece from the domination of Macedon But the patnotism 
of the Hdlenes was too contracted to admit the vision that 
floated before the eyes of the great Athenian statesman 
Devotion to a city a Greek could understand, to the larger 
conception he could not nse. Rather than admit the 
hegemony of Athens, he would sacrifice the independence 
of Greece Macedon and Rome reaped the benefit of his 
obtuseness 

F ojled m one_tection Pen des turned toward s anoth er. 

he cgul d not create a n Hdlemc Empure, h e could at lea st 
c onfirm the Lnue nal ascendancy of Athwig TlmCon- 

fe^cy_oiJD.dos-might-be^convertedjntolan.4ai^n 

“?npne For the first steps towards that end there was 
a specious reason Ddos, the seat of the federal Treasury, v 
was obviously exposed to Persian attack. TheJTreasury 
would be far safer at Athens, and to Athens it was trans- 
“ 454 later. Pendes jntroduced his 

E 
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most revolutionary reformr—the pa3raent of the Athenian 
citizens for the perfonnance of theur" public services. 
Whence came the means for the payment of &ese emolu- 
ments? To that question we must return. If the Greeks 
at large would not help in rebuilding the temples on the 
Acropolis, the Athenians must shoulder that burden of 
pious duty by themselves. The Parthenon was begun m 
447 and Wished — an amazing feat — ^within fifteen years 
Before the Parthenon with its great statue of Athena was 
finished the Propylaea was begun (437). 

No one, least of all an Englishman, can climb the Acro- 
polis and look upon its temples, so suggestive, even in rum, 
of symmetry, still so dazzhng in beauty, without profound 
emotion. Those splendid ruins bear witness to the devoted 
labour of a free people, to the ideals, but half realized, of a 
great statesman, to ihe genius of the greatest sculptor- 
architect ever bom into the world. Perfect was the fnend- 
ship between P^cles and.I^eidias: uniquely fruitful was 
their partnership. With incomparable fid^ty and skill 
Pheidias and his craftsmen embodied in marble the ideals 
of Pendes. *So there the works arose, no less towering in 
their grandeur than inimitable in the grace of their out- 
lines, smce the craftsmen strove eagerly to surpass them- 
selves in the beauty of their craftmanship.'^ We can still 
picture those monuments as they must have looked to 
Plutarch, some five centuries after they were wrought; 
and lookmg on them to-day we can enter into die spmt 
of the statesman, as we can appreciate the skiU of the artist. 
'Those rums represent more than the perfection of art , they 
^ are the outward manifestation of a people's patriotism and 
‘ pnde; of their spintual and political exaltation, of the 
meaning they attached to equahty and hberty. 

Yet rums they are. Had the larger ideal of Pericles not 
been obstructed by the small jealousies of the City-States 
of Hdlas they mi^t not be rums, but stiU stand m theu: 
mtegrity to remind the world that hberty can be reconciled 
with Empire. Hidden from the wisdom of the Hellenes 
* Plutarch, Ztfo of Pemies 
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that truth was to be revealed to a people whose name was 
to the Greeks unkno^vn 

To return That the money for tlie adornment of Athens ) 
was taken, partly at least, from the Common Treasury of^ 
the Dehan League is certam Fencles justified tlie appro- 
pnation on the specious ground that so long as the Atheman 
fleet protected the cities of the L^gue, the Athenian’s part 
of the contract was fulfilled, and that the federal contribu- 
tions to the common fund might fairly be used for such 
purposes as the Head of the Confederacy decreed His 
argument was not convincmg to the alhed or dependent 
cities, and the use of the common funds for Athenian pur- 
poses undoubtedly contnbuted to the subsequent defeat 
of Athens. 

That defeat Pericles was not destined to witness For the 
moment Athens could luxunate in the sunshine of pros- 
penty The Thirty Years Peace was negotiated in 445, and 
though it lasted but fifteen — oifly half as long as the War 
that was to be fatal to Atheman Democracy — ^the penod 
of grace proved long enough to enable Pendes to carry 
through his great schemes of artistic embellisliment and 
pohtical reform 

The reform of the Court of the Areopagus was primarily 
the work of Ephialtes, but Pendes would seem to have 
cordially supported his leader. The Areopagus, with its 
semi-r^gious traditions, was the stronghold of the Con- 
servative party. In 457 this venerable institution was 
stnpped of nearly all its powers, whidi were transferred 
to the BovUe, the EccHesta, and to the paid jurors and judges , 
in the popular law courts {dtkasferia) 

It IS arguable — ^and many ardent Liberals have argued — 
ttat the true hne of demarcation between Liberalism and 
Democracy is the payment for pubhc services Pendes 
ttossed that hne The reason suggested by Aristotle is con- 
toned by Plutarch Cimon, the Conservative leader whom 
endes supplanted, was a man of great wealth and rarpless 
generosity He emptied his ample purse by largesses to the 
people Pendes, a rdatively poor man, * divided the pubhc 
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treasure*. The State had to find the funds to appease 
discontent and dispel disaffection. Aristotle dates the 
decadence of Athenian Democracy from the institution 
of payment for public services. *Nor is the practice once 
begun, likely*, as he points out, *to be arrested. The avar- 
ice of manldnd is insatiable: at one time two obols was 
enough, but now when this sum has become customary, 
men always want more and more, without end *' And he 
pomts to a curious and unforeseen result: 

'In our own day when cities have far outgrown their oiiginal 
size, and their revenues have increased, all the citizens have a 
place in the government, through the great preponderance 
of their numbers , and they all, indudmg the poor who receive 
pay, and therefore have leisure to exercise iheir rights diaie 
m the Executive government. Indeed, when they are paid tlie 
common people have the most Idsure, for they are not hindered 
by the care of fiieir properly whidi often fetters the ndi who 
are thereby prevented ^m takmg part in the Assembly or m 
the Courts, and so the State is governed by the poor who are 
in a majority.** 

Only the professional politician could, in fine, afford to go 
into Parliament 

Pericles was not, however, deterred by considerations^, 
he could not foresee. If Athens was to have a real Demo-( 
cracy, if all citizens were to have an equal opportumty of 
servmg on Junes and takmg part m legislation and adnunis- 
tration, they must be paid. As a result the duties of' 
citizenship became unduly attractive to the poor Conse- 
quently it became necessary to scrutinize closely the claims 
to citizenship. Cleisthenes had freely admitted aliens. 
Pericles promoted a law by which (in 450) citizenship was 
confined to those who could prove pure Athenian descent 
on both sides. 

While, however, all classes were paid for public services, 
additional burdens i}%turgies) were imposed on the nch who/ 
were called upon, only occ^ionaUy however, to provide 1 
triremes for the fleet, or to pay the expenses of embassies, ^ 

* Pokttcs, u 12, § 4 * Ibid , IV 6, § 5 
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to contnbute to a special fund (fJtemcon) for enabling the 
poor atizens to attend festivals, games, to witness plays, 
and so forth. 

But if the future developments of Peridean policy proved '' 
ultimately fatal to Athenian Democracy, the evil effects > 
were not, in his day, perceptible. 

Yet prosperity brought problems, economic and social, 
in its tram Population began to press upon tlie constricted ' 
area of Attica. Had it not been for paid emplo3mient m 
pubhc departments, there would also have been a problem 
of unemployment As it was, Pericles, both for economic 
and pohtical reasons, did all in his power to encourage 
migration, though only, of course, within the Empire.. 
Pendes himsdf supervised the establishment of the first 
of his new colomes m the Thracian Chersonese (Galhpoh) 
(447 B c ). Land was acquired from the alhed cities m that 
peninsula m consideration of a reduction of tlie tnbute 
due to Athens The land was allotted to poor Atheman citi- 
zens who were known as Clerucht (lot-holders) Cleruchies 
were also planted in Lemnos and Imbros, guarding the 
entrance to the Hellespont, and other islands of the 
Aegean Nor did Pendes neglect Hdlemc interests In 
443 a Pan-HeUemc Colony was established under the 
hegemony of Athens at Thuni, on the Gulf of Tarentum 
on the southern coast of Italy 

But that pohcy was not earned through without occa- 
sional opposition The Conservative party attacked him 
both for his radicalism and his Lnpenahsm On Cimon’s 
death (449) the Conservatives put up a Thucydides (to be 
distmguished from the historian) m opposition to Pendes, 
and, supported by the oligarchical parties m the Confeder- 
ate Cities and m other States, he gave Pendes some 
trouble But the surpassing doquence of Pendes, coupled 
with his administrative ef&aency and personal mcorrupti- 
^^ty, gradually wore down all opposition on the part 
of the Conservatives 

Yet before.his ..ship .reached harbour it .encountered 
heavy seas The dreaded war with Sparta broke out m 
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4^._To ascnbe its outbreak to the Imperialism of Pericles 
is to take the narrowest view of Hellenic politics. It is true 
that Pericles regarded the struggle as inevitable and in one 
of the greatest speeches of his long career counselled his 
fellow citizens to resist the demands of the Lacedemonians. 
The latter were dearly bent on war; they had refused 
arbitration: 'wherefore*, he proceeded, 'make up your 
minds once and for all, either to give way while you are 
still unharmed, or, if we are going to war, as in my judg- 
ment is best, then on no plea, small or great to give way at 
all ; we will not condescend to possess our own in fear*. As 
to the ultimate issue of a war with Sparta Perides had no 
misgivmgs. In the end Athens must win. His forecast 
was mistaken. Athens was beaten, and in her defeat Greek 
Democracy perished. 

It remains to summarize the outstanding diarac teris tics 
of that form of Democracgr of which Athens is the_best 
example. 

Greek Democracy is diRerentiated from that which has 
obtained in the modem world in many respects, but 
piimaiily by the fact that it was applied only to City- 
States. Athens with its circumjacent territory covered ody 
975 square miles, something less than the size of a middling 
English county — say Cheshire. But while Cheshire has a 
population of over 1,000,000, the total population of Attica 
was under half a million. Estimates of population may 
vary greatly, but it is commonly reckoned that at the out- 
break of the Peloponnesian War the adult male citizens 
of Athens numbered not more than 47,000, perhaps as few 
as 30,000. There were, besides, some 10,000 Athenian 
citizens in the Clerachies, and perhaps 24,000 aliens resi- 
dent in Attica The rest of the popidation were slaves. 

The government of the City-State was vested in-the 
whole body oLdrizens, the adult male-fceemen. Thus 
Athenian democracy was not representative, but direct. 
The Assembly {Ecdssia) was the sovereign authority, and 
all citizens were not merely free to attend it, but, at least in 
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the fourth century, were paid to do so It resembled not 
so much a Parhament as a Pubhc Meeting Legislation 
was, however, regularized by the existence of the Bottle 
(the Council of Five Hundred), which performed, by com- 
mittees, mudi the same function as an English Cabinet, 
preparing legislation for the Assembly, and givmg effect 
to its decrees For election to the Botde all atizens of 
thirty years of ^e were eligible, and m turns most of them 
sat m it 

Direct Democracy is pohticaSy workable only m a very 
small commumty; it is economically feasible only if most^ 
of the work is done by slaves T^ fact that only a minority 
oi the mh abitants were. * citizens *_~mav jus^fy Rousseau 
an d offiers m de nymg to A^eiKj^ of a Democracy 

But there are Deiho^aes and Democracies. The idea of 
Direct Democracy has, however, been realized only in such 
communities as the Forest Cantons of Switzerland, or the 
City-States of Ancient Greece, and the latter could never 
have attained the greatness they did had not the atizens 
been rdieved ffrom the pressure of busmess by the institu- 
tion of davery. 

The treatmrat of slaves at Athens was generally gentle 
an d human e econpnucally and socially their position 
differedji^e from that of the poorer atizens, save that 
they wae exduded froin' politic^ nghts Aristotle did not 
shrink from defen^g slavery on its merits, not merely as 
an institution fundamentally essential to llie ei^enment 
of direct democracy, but also as ‘natural’ m itsdf, and 
mutually advantageous to nmster and man.^ For our* 
mimediate purpose it su£B.ces to observe that davoy not 
only faahtated direct democracy, but immensdy simph- 
fled the number and complexity of the social and economic 
problems by which that or any other government is neces- 
sarily confronted 

ThBtask_of_ggv^nmrat a^Athens was further simph- 
M the absence of a Church" The Gr^rthdugirnot 
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conspicuously rdigious like the Hebrews, were not irrdigi- 
ous. If they had no Church apart from the State, they had 
a complete hierarchy of Gods and Goddesses. But the 
primary concern of their Deities was not the happiness of 
individuals, but the well-bemg of the State. Impiety was 
consequently an offence against the State as much as 
against the Gods. It is only necessary to bear in mmd the 
part which, since the days of the Roman Empire, the prob- 
lem of the relations of Church and State has played m 
politics, in order to appredate how relativdy few and 
simple were the problems presented to the Greek states- 
men. Of a conflict of loyalties, speaking generally, they 
knew nothing. No ‘religious question^ comphcated theu: 
theory or practice of education To this extent Signor 
Mussolini is a greater man than Pendes Perides had no 
Vatican to consider — ^not even a Canterbury; to him a 
campaign of ‘passive resistance would have been as 
unintelhgible as a ‘Law of Guarantees'*^ he needed not to 
condude a Lateran Treaty. 

The absence of conflicting loyalties accounts, in part, for 
what was the pre-eminent feature of Athenian hfe, the 
dtizen‘s devotion to, his absorption in, the State. Not that 
the activities of the mdividual were repressed, or his free- 
dom restricted. Quite otherwise. A City which produced, 
in a short span, a Themistodes, a Perides, and a Pheidias, 
an Aeschylus and a Sophodes, a Euripides and an 
Aristophanes, Plato, Socrates, and Demosthenes, a city 
which welcomed and appredated a Praxitdes and an 
Anstotle, could not have repressed mdividualily But for 
all that, it was the State that counted* to serve the State, j 
to merge his life m the life of the State, was the highest 
ambition of the citizen. ^ 

Anstotle conceived the State as an assodation which 
raTni* mto existcncc, not by convention (vo/i^) but natur-C 
sEy in order to make hfe possible, and was con-^ 

turned m order to enable man to hve the l^hest hfe Only ^ 

1 Cf Munott, Modem England, p 184 f. 

* Mamott, Modem Italy, p 2ZZ f. 
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as a member of fhis Assoaation coiild man achieve the 
best of which he was capable The individual, when iso- 
lated, IS not self-«uffidng . he is a part m relation to a whole, 
a hmb which is useless apart from the body of which it is 
a member Hence the passionate devotion of the citizen 
to the State ‘It is*, as a modem philosopher has justly 
observed, ‘because Plato and Aristotle conceived the hfe 
of the mXis (State) so dearly as the riXos (end, purpose, or 
meanmg) of the mdividual that they laid the foundation 
of all the theory of rights 

Yet never were ‘rights * so unrestrainedly enjoyed by the 
individual — freedom of thou^t, speedi, and writing, the 
n^t to partiapate m government — as m democratic 
Athens Ferides made this dear. 


‘The freedom which we enjoy m our pubhc life extends 
to our pnvate hfe, we do not quaird with our neighbour for 
domg what he likes , we do not ever put on sour looks at home, 
looks which if harmless are not pleasant. Yet unconstrained 
m our pnvate mtercourse, a spint of reverence pervades our 
pubhc acts ’ 


^dividual hberty was not mcompatible with fervidpatnot- 
ism and devotion to the State What nobler fate could mar* 
desire than to die for his country Yet few patriots have 
earned such an epitaph as that which Pendes composed 
for those who fell m the first year of the Pdoponnesian War. 

Metbinls that a death such as theirs gives ihe true measure 
of a man's worth it may be the first revdation of his virtues, 
It IS at any rate then final seal . The sacrifice which they 
coUectivdy made was individuany repaid to them, for they 
r^ved eadi one for himsdf a praise which grows not old, and 
the noblest of all sepulchres, . a memorial, not graven on 
stone, but m the hearts of Tni»rt * 


The funeral oration of Perides,* majestic in the roll of 
Its doquence. still stands as the finest commentary on 

I Abbot's 

m Jhuc^dM have the vpstsstwa verha of the oiator 

connexi^^'®**”*® lastonan is a point not pertinent in this 

4155 
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Athenian Democracy. To such a people ostentation was 

abhorrent. 

"We are lovers of the beautiful, but simple in our tastes, and 
we cultivate the mind without loss of manliness Wealth we 
employ, not for boasting and ostentation, but when there is 
a real use for it. To avow poverty with us is no disgrace, the 
true disgrace is in doing nothing to avoid it. An Athenian 
atizen does not neglect the State, because he takes thought 
for his own fanuly ; and even those of us who are busmess men 
are mterested also m pohtics. We alone r^ard a man who takes 
no interest m pubhc affairs not as a harmless but as a useless 
character." 


As for the form of government we are not copyists but 
originators* 

"Our Constitution does not enta: mto rivalry with the mstitu- 
tions of others. We do not copy our neighbours, but are a model 
to them. . . ." 


To venerate our own institutions may well be a patriotic 
duty; to deride the awkward attempts of foreigners to 
iimtate them, or to cnticize their decision to discard them, 
is a breach of good manners, and a menace to the comity 
of nations Rather should we watch with sympathetic 


attention the attempts of our neighbours to discover and 
apply alternative solutions for the problem of government 
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The Roman Dictatorship 

THE City-States of Hdlas, refusing to unite or even eftec- 
tivdy to federate,* forfeited their political independence 
Consequently, Greece is hdd up as an example of 'failure*, 
as a wammg to others who are sunilarly deaf to the voice 
of far-sighted and sagacious statesmanship. Her history, 
as Mr Baldwin has observed, *is one long failure to create 
an Empire . . . Civic umty she could never achieve, and 
her attempts to widd together people of other blood was 
foiled on the veiy threshold * Yet failure, as he finely 
added, 'is a more potent teacher than success, and tlie 
tragedy of her history only throws mto more radiant relief 
the debt we owe her in those arts wherein she was supreme * 
It was not in the art of politics that her supremacy was 
attamed Yet foiled m the sphere of Empire, defeated in 
arms, Greece made conquest of her conquerors Mac edon 
to_Hsllemc_ culture a diffusion such asj 
Greece could.nev er for hersdif have achieved 
Rome tn nmpha ntly succeeded precisely m that sphere 
w here in the failure of Greece was.most conspicuous. But 
Rome was not handicapped m her Impenal expansion by 
a democratic Constitution Of the repubhcs of the ancient 
^ QyM RoiUfi was the greatest A pure Democracy she never 
was Dictator, on the oth^ li^d, is a X.atin word , the 
Dictatorship is essentially, and by ongm, a Roman mstitu- \ 
bon Of Monarchy Rome knew as httle.as of Democracy 
From the day when the last of the Tarquins was expelled 
{pwc 509 B c ) the namd of Kmg (Rex) was regarded with 
blmd hatred by the Roman Senate and people a formal 
oath bound them never again to bend their necks beneath 
the yoke of a monarchy Ye t the re were crises when the 
safe^f ^^tote imperabvdyreqimedthelcqncmtration 

^ Achaean and other Leagues But a League is 

exhibit the 

aiaerentiae of a Federal State (BtindmteaO 
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of anthontyJatheJiands of a si ngle person . At^gMaiy 
Dict^orship was the device wMi^ Romans — the most" 

practicid people jnJ^tory * — ^adopted. 
f Like the Tyrants of Greece the Roman Dictators came 
•Jinto power to deal with an emergency. But, unlike the 
'T3n:ant, the Dictator was, in the great days of the Republic, 
a Constitutional official, appointed by legal process and 
exercismg his authority in accordance with legal conven- 
tions. This * c onsti tutional* dicta torsh ip dates bMjy^the 
early years of the sixth century Originally a nuhtaiy 
appomtment, necessitated by some cnsis in foreign affairs, 
the Dictators official title was Magister PopuU. He was 
expected to lay down his office as soon as the special busi- 
ness for which he had been appointed was accompliriied, 
and in no case could his tenure exceed six months. During 
his tenure his position was one of high digmiy and almost 
unlimited power. He was attended, when he appeared in 
pubhc, by twenty-four lictors, who earned axes even within 
the dty; and though the magistrates remained in office 
during a Dictatorship, the Dictator exercised his majus 
%mpenum, and all the popular magistrates were subject to 
his authonty. He was even free from Ihe ordinary restric- 
tions imposed on the Consuls themselves, notably from 
responsibility to the Senate During the period of sena- 
torial ascendancy, however, it was the Senate which, as a 
rule, votdd the necessity of a Dictatorriiip, and though the 
formal nommation remained with the Consuls, the Sena- 
torial nominee was generally appointed 

In the course of the third century b c: various restric- 
tions were imposed on the power of Ihe Dictator, and after 
the disastrous defeat at Lake Trasimenus in the Second 
Pumc War (202) no more Dictators of the old type were _ 
appomted. 

Sulla and Julius Caesar belong, to_aj 3 ifferent category. 
Their position was, in many respects, dosdy parallel with 
th^ of the Dictators who have m our owi tune emerged 
It demands, on that account, closer scrutmy. 

Lucius Comehus SuUa (138^8), though belonging to one 
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of the oldest families m Rome, inherited only a modest 
patrimony. It sufficed, however, to fumidi him with the 
means to hve the hfe of a fashionable young man about 
town, to dabble in art,^and entertsim actresses But if 
dissipated, Sulla had great abihty and did not lack ambi- 
tion Manus (157-86), the darling of the populace, and the 
first soldier of the day, had lately reorganized the army on 
a professional basis Sulla took a commission under his 
command and qmddy proved himsdf a keen soldier, with 
all the professional soldier’s contempt for the pohtician. 

Under Manus, Sulla served with great distmction m the 
last Afncan War (ended 106) and to him the Nunudian 
prmce Jugurtha surrendered He won even greater distmc- 
tion under the same great general m the war against the 
Cimbn and Teutons The defeats mfiicted by Manus and 
Sulla upon these Germanic tnbes at Aix and on the Lom- 
bard plam saved Italy and saved Rome But the eiqploits of 
the younger man, and the devotion with which he inspired 
his men, sowed m the mind of the dder seeds of jealousy 
and hatred destined to yidd a temble harvest of human 
hves 

Freed from the menace of barbarian mvasion (loi) Rome 
gave itsdf up dunng the ensumg decade to fierce faction 
fights Disdainful of party warffire Sulla kept in the back- 
ground untilm 93 he was elected Praetor, and in the follow- 
ing year was entrusted as Propraetor with a Tnigginn to 
Asia where MEithndates the Great was rapdly estabhshing 
a position of menacmg supremacy Sent to warn 
against further’ advance, Sulla proved himself as adroit m 
ffiplomacy as he was skilful m warfare On his return he 
^d Rome engaged m war (91-88) with her Itahan allies 
Havmg helped Manus to brmg the 'Social War’ to a suc- 
c^sful end he was rewarded for his bnlhant services by 

ection to a Consulate (88 b c ) Mithndates was agam 
giving trouble and the Senate entrusted Sulla with the 

command of an expedition against him This appointment 

aroused the anger of the popular party, which nommated 
Its cuampion. Manus, to the command, thus bnnging to a 
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head the long smouldering quarrel between the old plebeian 
and the young patndan. Sulla, placing himself at the head 
of the men whom he had led to victory in the Social War, 
marched on Rome. Marius fied and took refuge in Carthage, 
and SuUa having established his ascendancy m Rome went 
off to his command in the East. During his absence Sulla*s 
aristocratic friends had attacked the popular assembly m 
the Forum, and on their refusal to disperse had set upon 
and slaughtered them The populace had not to wait long 
for their revenge. 

No sooner was Sulla safely on his way to the East than 
Marius returned from eiole, jomed forces with Cinna, the 
popular leader who had been elected Consul in 87 and 
proceeded to his terrible retaliation. The streets of Rome 
ran with the blood of Sulla's fnends. Only those who fled 
from tlie city escaped the Marian massacre But on the 
i8th day of his Seventh Consulship (13 January 86) Manus 
died, in his 71st year. His colleague Cmna was re-elected 
Consul for three successive years. Dreadmg, not without 
reason, the return of Sulla he decided to mtercept it ; but 
his troops mutinied and murdered him 

The stage was now clear for the general flushed with a 
series of victones in his eastern campaigns.' In the ^ring 
of 83 he sailed for Brundisium with 40,000 victonous 
veterans and a large fleet. Southern Italy welcomed with 
open arms the returning conqueror. His old fnends jomed 
hiTTi , new friends flocked m their thousands to his standard. 
Yet his advance on the capital was stoutly opposed, and only 
after a desperate battle under the walls of Rome (i Novem- 
ber 82) was Sulla able once more to enter the aty. 

Master of Italy and master of Rome, Sulla was nowy 
invested with 'a Dictatorship for the malong of laws and/ 
the regulation of the Commonwealth*. The terms of hisj 
entirely differentiated the new Dictatorship) 
from the stnctly limited and emergency Dictatorships inj 

> Dr Glover logatds Sulla’s victones as illusoiy 'Vengeance and 
inconclusive work are his record in Asia, and in Rome it was littie else' 
The Ancient World (p 302) 
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the earlier days of the Repubhc Ma*s a ut hority was 
restncted neither induratioiLnorjn competence. He super- 
seded, uTeSect, all the regular magistrates, and from his 
Hprisinns and decrces there was no appeal The new Dicta- 
tor inaugurated his reign by a terrible massacre of his 
opponente This proscription was due to no sudden 
impulse of rage, an act of cold-blooded calculated revenge 
it stands out conspicuous, if not unfortunately unique, in 
the history of pubhc crimes That the daughter was not 
mdiscnmmate, that the victims — ^nearly 5,000 m number — 
were all known partisans of the Manan r^gune, that it was 
therefore retahatory m character, can no more excuse this 
massacre tTian similar pleas can condone the cruelties of 
Manus and r.inTig. But the Roman people must share the 
blame Crimes on this colossal scale have more than a 
personal significance; mdividuals, if primarily, are not 
exclusively responsible. Such crimes are rendered possible 
only by a highly morbid condition of the body pohtic, and 
throw a lund l^ht on the diseases that afSict it. The old- 
tune vutnes traditvonalLy assoaated vnthL the Roman name 
had almost perished. No longer was it possible to discern, 
among the great mass of Roman citizens, the quahties 
imphed m gravtias, m mrtvs and cmvttiienha, m dihg&nita, 
tndustna, constanha, and ptdas A rock-hke stabihty of 
character, moderation m word and deed, punty of faj^y 
life, reverence for the Gods and admiration for the God- 
like m man, diligence m busmess, perseverance and manh- 
ness , these were the foundations on which had been reared 
the structure of the Roman state 
In the Rome of the first century b c those (haractens- 
tics, if not extmct, had been submerged beneath the waves 
of material prosperity and temtonal domimon Domimon 
had b rough t in.^ts tram moral d eterior ation ,and~soaaI 
degeneration Theljrracchi, Tib^us and Gaius, more par- 
ticularly the latter, had made a noble, if partly mi-s g ind ed , 
efiort to ancKt the worst symptoms of disease The efiort 
cost both brothers their hves, and of their large programme 
only the agrarian reforms survived them From that time 
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( Gains Gr acchus was murdered, in 121 b.c.) downJoJhfi 
d icta torslbp of Julius Caesar^ things became. steadil3Uvo^e. 
Family hfe was broken up ; Roman ladies became more' 
and more luxurious, less faithful and less obedient to their 
husbands. * AH men rule over women ; we Romans rule over 
all men and our wives rule over us.* Cato’s words illustrate^ 
the new position claimed by the women of his day. 

Hie dedme of the free population was another senous 
feature of the time. Partly due, perhaps, to the * emancipa- 
tion* of women, it was due much more to the large drafts 
made upon the free population by foreign wars. As a 
consequence, manual labour fell more and more into the 
hands of slaves, not least m agriculture, which suffered in 
this period a grievous dedme. The depression m agnculture 
was one of many causes contributing to overcrowding m 
Rome where the slave problem was becommg increasingly , 
acute. Nor was industiy absorbing the population divorced 
from the land. Wealth was rapidly increasing in Rome, but 
that wealth was denved largdy from speculation, tax- 
farming, and army contracts. Of healthy and productive 
industry there was too httle. Rome itsdf was crowded, 
with immigrants from all parts of Italy, indeed from all ( 
parts of the Mediterranean world. 

Decay at the centre was coincident with expansion at 
the circumference. Italy had become Roman, and .the 
City-State of Rome was rapidly expanding into a great 
Empire. Roman generals had gone forth to conquer and 
bring into subjection the whole world known to antiquity. 
The victory over Carthage was followed by the conquest 
of the East. Macedoma, Achaea (Greece), Asia Minor, 
Numidia, Hispania, and Gallia, Transalpma as wdl as 
Cisalpina, were absorbed mto the Roman dominion. But 
the instrument of conquest was no longer a Roman army; 
it was the army of a Marius, a Sulla, and presently of a 
Caesar. Of all the problems calling for solution perhaps the 
most fundamental was, however, this . Roman society had" 
burst the bonds of the Roman Constitution, new condi- 
tions, social and economic, necessitated m Rome, as they 
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wiU always and everywhere necessitate, a readjustment of 
governmental madunery Fohlical institutions, if they are 
to fulfil then purpose, must be periodically readjusted to 
the changmg conations of soaety. Failure to adjust them 
IS the certam precursor of revolution — of domestic up> 
heaval, or of annihilation at the hands of a foreign con- 
queror Anaent Greece failed to apprdiend this truth 
France was the first to teach the lesson to the modem 
world But the most illummating example, both positive 
and negative, in all history, is afforded by Rome 
t Sulla, havmg deared the ground by the massacre of his 
opponents, turned to the task of constitutional reform His 
heart was not m it, but it had to be done / Sulla had all the 
contempt of an mtdlectual for the mob, of an aristocrat for 
the bourgeois, of a soldier for the politician But the least ^ 
offensive of existmg institutions was the Senate. In thei 
Senate, accordingly, he concentrated all power, legislative, ! 
administrative, and judiaal, ‘unconditionally, mdivisiblyl 
[the words are Mommsen's] and permanently ’ The Senate,"^ 
being senously depleted by recent massacres, was recruited 
by the appomtment of 300 new members, thus bnnging up 
its numbers to 500-600 Sulla abohshed the censorial right 1 
of cancelhng senatonal appomtments and thus gave to the 
Senators a hfe tenure The Popular Assembly remamed 
nominally sovereign and obtamed the right of electmg the 
Senators, but was depnved of its legislative imtiative 
which Sulla transfOTed^o the Senate. He emandpated 
10,000 of the youngest and most vigorous slaves bdongmg 
to his proscnbed opponents, and constituted them a ‘body 
guard for the oligarchy*. By resuming for the State the 
ownership of the domam la.nds handed over in usufruct to 
the alhed commumties, and by direct confiscation, he was 
able to settle on the land 120,000 of his devoted soldiers, 
forming these colonies mto ‘a standing army for the Senate’ 
(Mommsen) He extended the dectoral suffrage, perceivmg, 
like Bismarck, that a democratic franchise was innocuous 
so 1^ as the elected legislature was bereft of power. He 
restacted doles, but the special objects of his aversion, 

G 
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aristocrat as he was, were the Equites— the wealthy capital- 
ists. He abolished tax-farming— a main source of their opu- 
lence — and transferred their judicial functions— another 
source of profit— to the Senators. To the Popular Assembly ' 
he was, as already indicated, more tender than to the rival 
oligardiy of wealtli, but, while leaving to it the right of ’ 
electing magistrates, he deprived it of the privilege of 1 
appointment to tlie Sacred College of Pontiffs which j 
recovered the right of co-optation. 

Tlie most valuable part of Sulla's work— almost the only 
part of his work which survived him— was the reform of 
criminal law and procedure, and the reorganization of the 
bureaucracy. Most of the otlier constitutional changes 
were swept away soon after his death. 

Nor was that event long deferred. Having reorganized'^ 
the State m the interests, as he hoped, of his order, Sulla , 
laid down the Dictatorship in 79 and retired to a pleasant \ 
villa on the sunny shores of Campania, there to resume, , 
after his strenuous activities, the pleasures of his youth: 
to dabble again in literature, to enjoy his art treasures and 
the society of his mistresses. But it was not for long. He 
died in 78, at the age of sixty, the victim — so his enemies 
asserted, falsely perhaps — of a loathsome disease. 

Sulla's character will alwajrs remam an enigma and his 
career a paradox. The ' Don Juan of Pohtics ' is Mommsen's 
description, 'Half hon, half fox' is another. Forced mto 
pohtics, he used his power as Dictator to restore an 
oligardiy, but he was pre-eminently a soldier and won and 
retamed the devoted loyalty of his men. 

After Sulla there was m Rome but one more Dictator.; 
Pompey's sole Consulship in 52 is sometimes, but with 
questionable accuracy, descnbed as a 'Dictatorship'; he, 
was in truth a 'constitutionalist'. His rival — ^the greatestj 
of the Romans— was four times Dictator. 
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AT the time of Sxiila^s death Gaius Julius Caesar was not 
much more than twenty ^ Though by birth a patncian of 
the patricians he mhented httle wealtibi But no other good 
gift did the gods deny hun With a fine face and a noble 
presence, a sympathetic heart and a superb mtellect, he 
was evidently bom both to concihate and to command 
Nor did he fail to improve, by diligence, his natural gifts 
Despite his aristocratic Imeage he was drawn by circum- 
stances, if not by sympathy, towards the popular party 
A nephew by marriage of Marius,* the son-in-law of Cmna, 
he had more than once come mto conflict with SuHa, at 
the height of that Dictator’s ascendancy Refusmg to put 
away, at Sulla’s biddmg, his wife Comeha, he was prose- 
cuted and sentenced to death. He took refuge m flight and 
powerful fnends obtained a reprieve for him Sulla's 
reluctant consent to his pardon was accompanied by a 
remarkable prediction ‘Beware of that boy, he will be ’I 
the rmn of the aristocracy, he has mhmmany Mariuses 'f 
T^ years between Sul la's deatPaftdEaesar's elei^on to 
the J^onsulship_(59 b c ). we re crovir^ded witiTi^mts — ^the 
revolt of the disaffected slaves and the gladiators under 
Spartacus ( 23 :::Jji) , the gradual extermmation of the free 
population , the notorious excesses in Sicily of Verres , the 
insolent attacks of pirates— the work m Michdet’s phrase 
of an ‘itmerant Carthage' — upon Roman shipp ing , the 
conspiracy (65-^3) denounced by Cicero and headed by 
Catihne — a man so entirdy satamc ', writes Niebuhr, ‘ that 
his like is hardly to be found m history ' Pompey was domg ' 
brilliant things in the East, but m Rome itsdf everythmg 
combined to indicate that Society was rapidly dismtegrat- ' 
ing, that the old Constitution was hopdessly bankrupt 
Sulla had nevei; succeeded in identifymg the mterests of 


argues strongly for Z02 b c as the of 
againrt roo b c . the date more generally accepted 
Manus had mazned Caesar s aunt Julia ^ 
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himsdf and his soldiers with those of the Commonwealth. 
Where cleverness failed, genius succeeded. That identifi- 
cation was the secret of Caesar's success. But before he 
could proceed to the work of reconstruction, he had, 
literally, to fight his way to power. 

Known to world-history as a soldier Caesar was by pro- 
fession alawyer. Success in the Forum demanded rhetoncal 
skill. Nature had not intended Caesar to be an orator His 


voice was high and shrill and his speech haltmg. These 
defects he characteristically determined to overcome, and 
at the age of three and twenty he went off to Rhodes to 
study rhetoric under Apollonius Molo, the most famous 
teacher of the day. On his way he was kidnapped by 
pirates and had to pay £10,000 as ransom. The moment 
he was released, he collected a small fleet, captured his 
captors while they were dividmg their plunder, and earned 
them off to Pergamus, where they were tned, convicted, 
and crucified. Caesar then resumed his intercepted lessons. 
After two years at Rhodes he was sent off soldiering to 
Asia, and on his return to Rome (75 B.c.) was dected, as 
a reward for his services in Asia, Mihtary Tnbune. 

Seven years later he got his feet on the first rung of the 
pohtical ladder by securing election as Quaestor, an office 
which gave him an msight into pubhc finance. On the 
death of his first wife, Cornelia, he married Pompey’s sister 
Pompeia,* and in the year 65 was elected Aedile, or Com- 
missioner of Public Works These elections cost money; 
Caesar was still a comparativdy poor man; Aediles were 
unpaid, and were moreover expected to adorn the dty with 
monuments and new buildmgs, and to provide the people 
witli costly spectacles — all at their own expense. Caesar, 
now fired with political ambitions, spent lavishly, ran 


deeply into debt, and was saved from bankruptcy only by 
the open purse of his fnend Marcus Crassus — ^the prototype 


of xmlhonaires. 


X Divorced by Caesar in 6x m connexion -with the 'Sacnl^e' of^ 
Clodius Pompeia’s participation m the freak was never proved but f 
wife.must be above suspicion^ 
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Caesar was now, however, reheved from financial anxiety 
by his election (63 b c ) as Pontifex Maximus— -High Priest 
and President of the Pontifical College Caesar’s dection 
as Pontifex Maximus cost him an immense sum, but it was 
a sound investment It secured him a large mcome for life, 
high digmty, and a palatial residence. 

To this hig h digmty Caesar added m 62 the office of 
Praetor, but on the conclusion of his year of office was sent 
off as Propraetor to Spam. Havmg finished off the war m 
that country he returned to Rome and was elected 

a Consul (59) 

/He had not reached that dangerous emmence without a ' 
hard fight, wildly extravagant expenditure, and a storm of 
calumny / When party passions run high every nsmg 
pohtician becomes, inevitably, the object of mahcious 
rumour Caesar was no exception to this rule His morals, 
it must be confessed, were not much above those of his 
order and his day But the tales of his amours were 
greatly exaggerated He was no promiscuous hbertme, and 
from the worst forms of vice then prevalent m Rome he 
was, it IS bdieved, entirdy free. With no taste for heavy 
drmkmg and luxunous food he avoided the soaety of the 
Luculh of the day, greatly preferring that of beautiful and 
cultivated women To them he was as attractive as they 
were to him But to no woman was he more devoted than 
to his own mother, an austere Roman matron who, had 
her distmguidied son been guilty of the vices commonly 
attributed to him, would hardly have consented, as until 
the day of her death she did, to share his home 
Caesar became Consul m alliance with Crassus and 
Pompey, whose support, though unofficial, was of immense 
importance to him The three alhes formed a curious 
‘tnumvirate’ Crassus supphed most of the money; 
Caesar supphed the brains; Pompey contributed to the 
assets of the partnerdiip his populmty among the Roman 
citizens and his wdl-«amed rmhtary prestige 
One of the great soldiers of all tunes, Pompey was, 
however, an undependable and disappomtmg pohtician 
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/Consumed with vanity he had none of the persistence which 
is necessary to sustain political ambition. 'Feared by al[» 
admired by some, trusted by few and loyed by none.* 
Sudi is Dean Merivale*s admirable summary./As Consul ^ 
in 70 B.c. Pompey inclined to the popular party, and, with ^ 
the help of his colleague Crassus, and the support of the ' 
people and the army, undid the whole of Sulla's work, j 
The oligarchical constitution was overthrown ; the preroga- 
tives of the Tribunate were restored; the Censorship was 
was revived. The new Censors promptly made use of their 
recovered powers to purge the Senate and remove from 
that body sixty-four of the most obnoxious members of 
the oligarchical party. The jury system was revised and 
the ju^cial power was restored predominantly, though not 
exclusively, to the Eqmtes. The great capitalists were 
further conohated by the r^toration of the system of tax- 
fanmng ; the populace recovered their doles. 

For the next eight or ten years Pompey was mostly on 
foreign service, but in 62 he returned to Rome to receive 
at the hands of his fdlow citizens the most splendid 
triumph ever yet accorded to a Roman General. Inscribed 
on banners were the names of the countries and nations 
he had conquered — ^Pontus, Armenia, Cappadoaa, Paphla- 
gonia. Media, Colchis, Syria, Judaea, Cihda, Mesopotamia, 
Phoenicia, Arabia, the Ibenans, ihe Albanians, and last, 
but not least, the Pirates. In his tram were captive kings, 
queens, and princes, while above the chariot in which, * 
blazingwith the jewels of theEast,he rode, was the trophy 
bearing a motto proud to the verge of insolence, 6 b orbem 
ferranm. Nevertheless, though received with wild enthu- 
siasm by the populace, he was insulted by the Senate which 
refused to ratify his acts m Asia 

It was then that Pomp^ formed his alhance with 
Crassus and Caesar— an alhance cemented by his marriage 
with Juha, the beautiful and accomplished daughter of his 

colleague. . 

The year of Pompey's mamage to Juha was the year 

also of Caesar's Consulate The new Consul, though the 
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dect of fhe people> was no democrat. He was, however, 
profoundly impressed with the gravity of the domestic 
situation, and set to work to cure the worst diseases of 
the State Anxious to work under the forms of the Consti- 
tution he was resolved to let m the li^t of day upon the 
procedure of the Senate by ordering that a Report should 
be pubhdied day by day (Acfa d%uma). Hopmg to secure 
the co-operation of the Senate m the work of reform, he 
laid before it an Agrarian Law, framed wilh tender regard 
for vested interests. Pompey’s conquests m the East had 
filled the Fubhc Treasury. Some of the treasure was 
appropriately apphed to the purchase of large estates 
whereon were to be settled 20,000 of Pompey’s veterans 
and some thousands of the unemployed m Rome The 
Senate refused then co-operation and mduced the Tribunes 
to veto this emmently moderate proposal Caesar 
He overrode the Tribumaan veto and suspended the 
Senate thou^ it had passed the Bill. Caesar then enacted 
with the concurrence of the Comitia the code known as 
the L^es Jidiae * Recent events had proved to the hilt 
the necessity for such legislation, and not least for the 
famous Lex Jidta de repeimdts, an act designed to exact 
retribution from pro-praetors and pro-consuls who, like 
Verres, had shamelessly plundered the provmces entrusted 
to their care All Governors were required, on rdmquishing 
office, to fumirii strict accounts, and where convicted of 
peculation or mjustice to make reparation out of their 
pnvate estates 

AH that a law-giver could do m one diort year of office to 
eradicate the abuses Caesar did But his maTn work lay C 
f^er afidd At the close of his Consular year, the Senate ^ 
thought to msult thdr doughty opponent by a derisive 
ai^omtment— Commissioner of Forests and Roads [Stlvae 
callesque) Caesar, ignormg the insult, accepted the com- 
mmd m Gaul, Cisalpina and Transalpma, and lUyna 

For ten years that was the stage on which his heroic 
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< 

part was played, j Meanwhile, Pompey, suspicious of the 
designs of his father-in-law, and jealous of his mounting 
fame, did nothing to restrain the deepening anarchy at 
home. His wife Julia died in 54, and her death, followed 
by Pompey*s refusal to accept the hand of Caesar’s great- 
mece, Octavia, broke the last personal tie between the two 
men In 52 Pompey was reappomted to the Consulate— 
this time as 'Sole Consul’ without a colleague — and m- 
vested with powers which made him virtually, though not 
technically, a Dictator, j 

MtCT his breach with Caesar, Pompey moved steadily 
towards the Right. The Conskvatives, led by Cato the 
younger, stimulated that movement, and ended by con- 
vmcmg Pompey that Caesar was a dangerous revolu- 
tionary. They then put at Pompey’s disposal all the aimed 
forces necessary to obstruct Caesar's path to power. There 
is no doubt that Cato and his friends sincerely beheved 
that m opposing Caesar they were defendmg the cause of 
liberty, but, as Warde Fowler truly says, the hberty they 
defended was 'the hberty to mis-govem the Empire and 
to talk without actmg efficiently’. 

Meanwhile Caesar’s provincial command, ongmally 
limited, as was customary, to five years, was extended for 
a further term. Before that term expired, the Senate, 
suspicious of Caesar’s designs, passed a decree ordering 
him to give up his Provmce and disband his army by 
I March 49, on pain of being declared an enemy of the 
Republic. The Tnbimes Marcus Antonius and Cams 
Cassius vetoed the decree In vain the Senate persisted. 
Caesar offered a compromise. It was refused. Then, 
summonmg his legions from the north, Caesar crossed the 
Rubicon, the stream that divided his Province from Italy 
(10 January) The die was cast. Civil War had begun. 

Rome was in confusion. Many of the Senatorians fled 
m pamc. Pompey himself, hoping to tempt Caesar to meet 
him where he felt hunsdf strongest— m the East,— made 
for Greece. Caesar attempted to follow hun, but Pompey 
held command of the sea; for Caesar’s troops not even 
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transports were available / Perforce, therefore, he stayed 
awhile m Italy, which within two months was at his feet 
But Pompey was strong m the East, m Afnca, m Spain, 
and held the Mediterranean Italy, cut off from all supphes 
from abroad, might well be starved out f The situation was 
critical CaesaL.entered JRome for the first tune ior ten 
years His conduct there dispelled all fears No arrests, no 
proscription, no confiscation The Senate, rdieved of its 
apprdiensions, was sullen and obstructive ; but the Comitia 
voted Caesar aU the money he wanted, and leaving the 
Capital m charge of the Praetor Lepidus, Caesar set off to 
subdue the mam centres of opposition. First to Spam 
Six wedrs sufficed to bring Spam to submission Bloodshed 
was avoided Superb strategy availed to bring the Pom- 
peians to surrender They received their arrears of pay 
and were disbanded At the beginnmg of September, 
Caesar was back at Massiha pkf arseiUes) and received the 
submission of that famous aty Sardmiia and Sicily wore 
occupied by his heutenants Italy was safe from any 
danger of starvation Only m Africa did the Pompeians ^ 
make successful resistance 

On his return to Rome, Caesar was appomted Dictator 
Com%t%%s habendts on the nommation of Aemihus Lepidus, 
the Praetor, but m less than a fortmght resigned the 
office Having hdd the Consular Comitia in which he-\ 
declared himsdf Consul for the ensumg year (48) he I 
crossed over to Greece m pursmt of Pompey. 

Battle was ]omed ; Pompey was victonous m the first 
stage of the campaign, but at Pharsalus, on the plains of 
Thessaly, Caesar inflicted on him a decisive defeat (9 August 
45) The significance of that battle has been appraised, if 
with questionable accuracy, m a passage so eloquent as to 
]ustify quotation* 

‘The Battle of Phaisalia acquired a fecial place m 
history, because it was a battle fought by the Roman ansto- 
cxacy m their own person, in defence of their own supremacy 
Senators and the sons of Senators, the heirs of the names and 

fortunes of the ancient Roman families, the leaders of soaetv 

«ss „ ^ 
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in Roman saloons, and the chiefe of the political party of the 
Optmiates in the Curia and Forum, were here present on the 
field ; rq)resentatives in person and in principle of the traditions 
of Sylla, brought face to face with the representative of Mamie 
Here were the men who had pursued Caesar riirough so many 
years with a hate so inveterate. Here were the haughty 
Patnaan guard who had drawn their swords on him m the 
Senate House, young lords whose theory of life was to lounge 
through it m langmd %ns(mciatui 6 . The other great actions were 
fought by the ignoble multitude whose deaths were of less 
significance. The plains of Pharsalia were watered by the 
precious blood of the elect of the earth. The battle therefore 
marked an epoch like no other m the history of the world."* 

After the battle Pompey fled to Egypt, with Caesar in ’ 
hot pursuit, but before the latter could come up with him, 
Pompey had been done to death by order of the young 
King Ptolemy. His head was cut off, and on Caesar's 
arrival was presented to him Caesar turned away m dis- 
gust, and put the murderers to death 

From a difficult position in Egypt Caesar at length— 
though not until 4 March — eictncated himself That he 
dallied in Alexandria in order to make love to Queen 
Cleopatra is an idle tale. That he made love to her — ^who 
could help it ? — is likely enough, but he remained in Egypt 
because he could not get out; only under durance did he 
'leave his proper tasks in abeyance', so long, 'in order to 
fight with Jews and Bedouins against a city rabble' * 

On leaving Alexandria, Caesar marched through Syna 
and Asia Minor, and in. Pontus inflicted a crushing defeat 
on Phamaces, the son of Mithndates the Great, who had 
espoused the Pompeian cause. But Rome urgently needed 
the master's presence Before men realized that he had 
sailed from Pontus Caesar was back in the capital (4 Sep- 
tember). 

For the urgent tasks which awaited him there he could 
spare a short three months. In lhat time he did much. 
He agam made it plam that there were to be no reprisals. 
He restricted the rate of mterest which in the general sense 

* Froude, Caesar (ed 1896), pp 437-« * Mommsen, v 282 
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of insecurity had risen to eictravagant rates, but there was 
no confiscation of capital; even the Jews were protected 
in their just rights For the heroes who had fought with 
him, and for the poorest classes, he provided homes rent 
free for a year, he planted 80,000 of his discharged soldiers 
on the land, but for the most part his fnends, especially 
the Legions, were disappomted by his conspicuous modera- 
tion and his refusal to victimize even notorious opponents. 

Meanwhile the leaders of the opposition were rallymg 
their forces m Afnca where they did not scruple to invoke 
the help of the barbarian, Kmg Juba, against their own 
greatest soldier and statesman The African busmess was, 
however, finished off by the hard-won victory at Thapsus 
(6 April 46) , by the end of July Caesar was back m the 
capital 

In Rome a splendid reception awaited him. At last he 
could celebrate his triumphs — no fewer than four — over 
Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and North A&ica. Hejwas named ' 
Dictator for ten years All the old forms of the Repubhcan^ 
Constitution were mamtamed— Senate, Assembly, Magis-*' 
trates But the Senate was first purged, then swamped, ^ 
its membership bemg mcreased to goo Among ihe new ‘ 
Senators were some of Caesar’s soldiers, sons of freedmen, 
Italians, and even Gauls The people still met m the 
Assembly, but the terms of the new Dictatorship gave the 
Dictator the right of nommatmg the persons to be elected 
as magistrates For months together the city of Rome 
was actually governed by prefects nommated by the -rnan 
in whose hands all authority was, m fact, concentrated 
Spam still rem ^ed a centre of opposition, to 

t^l^Mmce and incitement ofFompey’s sons To Spam, 
therefore, Caesar must needs go The, battle of Munda 
(17 March 45) at last brou^t that.count^ to submission, 
and ^g.Civii: 5 y^ to a conclusion On 6 September Caesar 
again returned to Rome 

the Dictatorship was conferred on him for hfe. 

p tte title of Dictator was added that of Imperator He 
would fain, hke Cromwell, have added another But Rex 


The 

Dictat 

Ship 
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was a title still, after all these centuries, execrated in Rome. 
The Crown was ofiered to him, amid the plaudits of the 
crowd, by Marcus Antomus (15 February 44), but much 
louder and longer were the cheers when he rejected it. 
Even Cicero was moved by the conduct of the Dictator 
to a recantation (described by his friends as * shameful’). 
*Such kindness, such unheard of generosity, such modera- 
tion m power, such incredible and almost godlike wisdom, 
he felt himself unable to pass over without giving expres- 
sion to his emotions.* So ran Cicero's famous speech {Pro 
Marco Marcdlo) in the Senate. 

No king or general had ever performed sudi exploits as 
Caesar. But there were victones greater than could be 
won m battle. 


*To have conquered yourself [thus Cicero addressed the 
Dictator] to have restrained your resentment. . . . How can we 
praise, how can we love you sufficiently^ . . . No conqueror in 
a Civil War was ever so mild as you have been. ... By the laws 
of war we were under your feet, to be destroyed, if you so 
willed We live by your grace. . . . War has laid prostrate our 
institutions, you alone can restore them . . . The bonds of 
society are released . . These wounds need heahng, you alone 
can heal them. . . . Our dissensions have been cruriied by the 
arms and extinguished by the lemly of the Conqueror 


The eulogy was deserved The man who pronounced it 
openly regretted, withm a few weeks, that he was not per- 
mitted to participate in the assassination of a tyrant. 

For the end was near Caesar was due to leave Rome 
again for the East before the end of March Marcus 
Brutus was due to start at the same time for his pro- 
consulship in Macedonia, L^iidus for Gaul, Decimus 
Brutus for North Italy. These men were, with Caius ; 
Cassius, theleaders of the con^iracy whichhadbeen formed ' 
to assassinate the Dictator Sixty men in all were m the ’ 

secret Cicero was not among them His fnends could 
not trust him. Caesar was warned, but refused pohce 


r The soeech was actually evoked by Caesar's of Marcus 

MarSusLdws ddivered before the rejection of the Crown 
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protection. A slight indisposition detained him at home 
on the Ides of March (15 March) But his presence was 
urgently demanded by the Senate He braced hunself to 
answer the summons. Hardly had he taken his seat when 
the conspirators, under cover of presenting a petition, fell 
on him and stabbed him to death ^ 

With the Dictator perished the Dictatorship Marcus j 
Antomus, as Tribune, immediatdy earned a Law {JLexS 
Antoma, 44 b.c.) for the abohtion m perpetuity of tliat ' 
of&ce It was charactenstic of the prudence and sagacity >' 
of Octa^an that he never attempted its revival * 


Goe^ h as sa id Ihat th e mu rder of Caes^ was the most 
senseless a^ ever, committed by the Romans Mommsen 
has substantiated the statement of his countiyman, and 
Mommsen wrote, if not with greater msight than the poet, 
with all the knowle^e at the command of a great histonan. 
In the most stnkmg diapter of his great work, he has pro- 
nounced a noble eulogy on Juhus Caesar and his work * 
*The sole creative gemus produced by Rome and the last 
produced by the anaent world which moved on in the path 
that he marked out for it until its sun went down.* Was 
Mommsen right ? It is at least true that 'the pohtical life 
of the nations has during thousands of years reverted to 
the hues which Caesar drew’ 

What were those hnes? Several of them have been 
already mdicated They reveal Caesar's umque talent for 
organization ; his capacity for coming to decisions, rapidly 
but without haste; his penetratmg judgement, the entire 
absence of illusions; his ‘cool sobnety’ under constant- 
temptations to excess; his almost uncanny sense of the 4 
himts of the possible An autocrat he was, but as Mommsen 

findy says ‘he was never seized with the giddmess of a 
tyrant ’ 

Caesar was no democrat, he had the instmets of a 


* Cicero, Philippics, i 1 

to add that Mommsen's verdict is by no 
means acc^ted by all recent crifinn 
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Conservative, but hke aJl wise Conservatives he was an^ 
ardent reformer when reforms were needed to clear away 
rubbish and to re-establish ordered freedom on foundations 
likely to endure. Nobtles and populares were outworn 
labels. The times called for a party which should be above 
party and stand only for the State Although Caesar’s 
demency and generosity towards opponents extorted the 
admiration of Cicero, it may be that he carried the virtue 
of forgiveness too far. There were those whom no mercy 
could conciliate Caesar, in the interests of generd' 
reconcihation, of the appeasement of passion alter half a 
century of violence, was prepared to take risks. Of the 
risk to his own person he was not unaware , yet he per- 
sisted in his predetemuned pohcy. A general pardon, an 
act of obhvion— these of course; but he would go farther. 
He would cancel exdusions and would restore pnvileges 
even to those who had obstructed his path to power. He 
re-erected the statues of both SuUa and Pompey, He 
destroyed unread the papers which fell into bis bands 
at Pharsalus and Thapsus He preferred to harbour no 
suspicion against those whom he hoped by patience to 
condhate. The men who take that Ime in pohtics often *1 
fail to wm over enemies and invanably alienate friends. J 
Among Caesar’s followers the baser sort were eager for 
loot and could not forgive the man who called the dogs 
o£E the quany But had it not been for a handful of \ 
doctnnaires who thought more of the forms of a Repubhc ^ 
than of the things they signified, Caesar might have won ; 
through High motives often lead men astray in pohtics. 
Pedants are a temble danger to the State Brutus and 
the ‘Tyrannicides’ were pedants of the worst type A 
Perpetual Dictator was too hke a King Tyrants must die. 

I Never kmg, Caesar was truly Lnperator, and laid down 
the lines of Empire Exercising the right conferred on him 
by the people, he created a new aristocracy, but his new 
Patncian Genres were more than balanced by an exten- 
sion of the Roman Civitas He conferred Roman citizen- 
ship upon transpadane Gauls and other provinaals, he 
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established a unifoim system of municipal government 
m Italy, and hghtened the fiscal burden of the Frovmces. 
To him all the provincial Governors were to be responsible, 
and responsibility was not meant to be formal. Nor m 
la3nng down rules for the Empire did he forget the claims 
of Liberty He was the first statesman m the ancient world 
to check the growth of slavery, and attempt to assuage 
the lot of slaves He amehorated also the position of 
debtors, and passed a wise bankruptcy Act He imposed 
a means test and then reduced the recipients of doles by 
50 per cent , and mstituted a quota for com With a view 
to checkmg the contmuous dram of population from Italy, 
he passed laws agamst absentees , he encouraged popula- 
tion and discouraged luxury, he reformed the pohce 
s3?stem, and tightened up disciphne m the army ; he revised 
the financial machmery and controlled national expendi- 
ture, he did all m his power to revive agnculture and to 
arrest the depopulation of the country-side, he earned 
out a census of the Empire, instituted an Impenal Cur- 
rency, and projected a codification of the law — ^And all 
this, be it remembered, m the few months which at long 
mtervals he actually spent m Rome * ^ 

Most of his service was abroad It is as though Earl 
Kitchener of Khartoum had, m the bnef interval of his 
commands abroad, earned out a full programme of social 
and constitutional reform, and had mdicated some at least 
of the hues on which an Imp^al Constitution might be 
constructed 

Caesar, though not a king, nor even like CromwdU a 
Protector empowered to name a successor, did m fact leave 
an heir To Octaviau, his nephew and adopted son, Juhus 
Caesar bequeathed the completion of his work It is by a 
study of the life and work of the first Roman Pnneeps that 
the Ideals of the last and greatest of Roman Dictators can 

most justly be appreaated But that study is outside the 
scope of this book 

* OnlyfifteenmonthsmtheaggregatemthefiveyBaisofhis'reigix' 



VI. THE MIDDLE AGES 

TJie Italian Cities 

TO the analysis attempted in this book the Roman 
Empire — ^whether in its greatness, its decay, or its dissolu- 
tion — made no appreciable contribution. Nor need the 
student of political theory linger overlong in the Middle 
Ages. 

Lord Biyce has declared that the Middle Ages were’ 
* essentially unpolitical *. Sir Fredenck PoUodc msists that' 
'the modem study of Pohtics begins with Machiavelli* 
(i 46 Q--i!>gg). Yet if it be tme that the Middle Ages con- 
tributed little to pohtical theory, they were not, perhaps, 
so * dark * as they are sometimes pamted Modem criticism, 
mdeed, abhors cradities. Bladk is no longer black, or white 
white. Both are merged in various diades of grey. Sis- 
mondi, indeed, insisted that 'political philosophy began in 
modem Europe only with the Itahan repubhcs of the 
Middle Ages and from them difrused itself over other 
nations \ But Sismondi must surely have had in inmd the 
‘philosophy that teaches by example*. The Middle Ages 
produced no Aristotle nor even a Polybius. Thomas 
Aquinas formulated a basis for the classification of States, 
anH this work, as a French critic has said, ‘summarizes the 
Middle Ages, nay it is the Middle Ages; there you have 
collected apparently for ever all that the Middle Ag^i 
thought and knew’.^ As regards political theory it did 
not amount to much. Dante's De Monarchia is sometimes 
referred to as throwmg a partial hght on the prevalent 
darkness. But no more than Thomas Aqmnas did Dante 
develop a complete political theory; even less Dante's 
great treatise is the first of many powerful pleas for the 
organization of perpetual peace. ‘Weary of the endless 
stnfe of princes and cities, of the factions withm every 
aty against each other, seeing municipal freedom, the 

» Paul Janet, Htsime la Science Politique, i 399 
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only mitigation of turbulence, vanish wth the nsc of 
domestic tyrants’,* Dante looked to a revival of the world- 
empire of Rome, in the person of a German pnnee The 
Guelphs could bnng no peace to a distracted Italy. In its 
Temporalmission the Papacy had lamentabty failed. TOere 
the Gudphs had failed, could the GhibcUines succeed? 
The great Florentine poet bdieved that Universal Mon-'* 
archy could alone save a war-ndden world. The Dc' 
Monarchia was in truth a party pamphlet, lofty in tone, 
inspired by a great philosophic vision, but as much a party 
pamphlet as Burke’s Reflections upon the French Revolution, 
To^thatjextent, then, we must agree tliat the Middle 
^es w ere ’tesratially unpohtical’. Yet if we think of a 
TT^Xis as a City- rather than a Nation-State, there is evi- 
dently some material for the student seekmg to investigate 
the piinaples of Democracy and Dictator^ip, though to 
seek parallds, with the constitutional expmments of the 
modem world, were mcautious and illusory Mr. Motley, in- 
deed, affects to discover duung the fourteen centunes since 
the fall of the Roman Empire a progressive movement, , 
however concealed or impeded, towards Democracy. But , 
it surely needs the eye of an American to detect it Erskinc 
May goes, however, too far m the opposite direction when 
he dedares that ‘ during the dark ages not only democracy 
but freedom was extinguished’.* His own practice con- 
tradicts his precept, smee he devotes no inconsiderable 
portion of Ms work on Democracy tn Europe to those 
'dark ages’ 

That the light of freedom should have been manifested 
first m Italy is.only natural. Until the Turks blocked the 
old trade routes and new sea-paths were opened by Vasco 
da Gama, Columbus, and the Cabots, Italy was the hub 
of avihzation* its lanky peninsula divided the eastern 
from the western Mediterranean ; many of its coastal aties 
— Vemce, Ravenna, Naples, Amalfi, Gaeta, Ban— were 
outposts of the Gredr Empire Many other cities, besides 

* Biyce, Hofy Roman Empire, p 265 

* Democracy tn Europe, 1 223 
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Rome itself, stiH preserved monuments of Roman great- ' 
ness and enshnned the traditions of Roman government. 
In Italy, moreover, the feudal system was never so com- 
pletely organized, or so firmly established, as in France or 
Germany. The Communes were too strong to be absorbed 
into a feudal system, and were well able to rely on them- 
selves for defence against the successive tides of invasion 
which submerged medieval Italy. 

Florence has often been placed, not by Shelley or the 
poets only, 'as a younger sister by the side of Athens’. 
Venice has been fe^equently compared to Sparta. Genoa 
played a part in world hi^ory comparable with that of 
Cormth. Yet it cannot be suggested that medieval Italy 
presents to the scientific investigator so fruitful a field 
as ancient Greece. Is it that Italy lacked an Anstotle, an 
Herodotus, and a Thucydides? Had Machiavelh’s Pnnce 
been of the same quahty as Aristotle’s Pohhcs, had Gmc- 
ciardmi been a Thucydides, would the Itahan Communes 
have loomed as large in world history as Athens and 
Sparta ? It is unlikely. The history of medieval Italy, says . 
Hallam, ' presents a labyrinth of petty facts, so obscure and / 
of httle influence as not to arrest the attention ; so mtncate > 
and incapable of classification as to leave only confusion m 
the memory Intncate and confused the history of the 
Itahan aties unquestionably is 'A chaos of inscrutable 
confusion’ is the descnption of J A. Symonds. 

'Alliances’, he wrote, 'are made and revolutions accom- 
plished, till the ancient feuds of the towns are crossed, recrossed, 
and tangled m a web of madness that defies analysis. Through 
the medley of quarrelhng, divided and subdivided and mter- 
twisted factions nde Emperors followed by their bands of 
Knights, appearing for a season on vain quests, and withdrawing 
after they have tenfold confounded the confusion Papal legates 
drown the aties of the Church m blood . . rouse insurrections 
in the states that own allegiance to the Empire Monks stir 

• • • 
and 

' Middle Ages, p fSz 


repubhcan revivals m old aties that have lost their hberhes 
Prmces of France, Kings of Bohemia and Hungary march 
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coimterznardi . . . fonn leagues, establi^ realms, head con- 
federations whidi mdt like shapes we form from clouds to 
nothmg 

Hot only are inter-mumcipal rdations chaotic and con- 
fused Bewildering also is the diversity of internal constitu- 
tions. * Every municipahty has a separate nomenclature 
for its magistracies, and a somewhat different method of 
distnbutmg administrative functions Nor does the same 
title borne by an official or a Council imply the same thing 
in the same aty at different periods To treat of these 
aties collectively is consequently, as Symonds says, impos- 
sible To treat of them individually in detail would be 
beyond the scope of this work There is a furtlier contrast ’ 
between the Itahan cities, and the City-States of Greece 

‘The entire soil of Greece was occupied by its little states 
They had no kmgs or prmces as neighbours, they owed 
allegiance to no other Powers But the republics of Italy were 
founded withm the borders of existmg monarchies , . Hence 
they never enjoyed complete pohtical independence Tliey| 
were free mumapalities rather than Sovereign States Higher 
powers from whom they had received their franchise still* 
claimed sovereignty over them Powerful neighbours threa- 
tened and controlled them 


Nor was the citizen of Florence or Milan in the same posi- '/ 
tion as a citizen of Athens The latter, as we have seen, 
enjoyed the leisure essential to a govemmg class m a direct 
Democracy His matenal wants were supphed by slave ' 
labour, he was free to devote himself to the government 
of his city and the cultivation of his mmd. The atizens 
of the Itahan repubhes were pnmanly merchants, traders, 
craftsmen, pohtics took a secondary if important place m 
them scheme of hfe , their first anxiety was to make money 
and to enjoy it 

Yet to Ignore entirely the history of the Itahan cities 
would be to leave an unforgivable gap m the argument of 
the present work A mere sketch must, however, suffice 


* jige of ihe Despots, p 35 

* IMay, Democracy tn Europe, 1 285 


* Ibid , p 30 
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In such a sketch Venice must hold the first place.^ 

The history of this 'jewel casket of the world* (Sabel- 
lico*s description), 'the eldest child of liberty* (as Words- 
worth called her), has been brilliantly summarized by a 
French historian: 

'Contemplate,* wrote Taine, 'the enterprising life of a free 
city like Venice, a borough of fishmongers, planted on mud, 
without earth, without water, without stone, without wood, 
whidi conquers the coasts of ite own gulf, Constantinople, the 
Archipelago, the Felqponnesus and Cyprus, which suppresses 
seven rebeUions in Zara and sbdieen rebdhons in Crete, which 
defeats the Dalmatians, the Byzantines, the Sultans of Cairo, 
and the Rings of Hungary, wMch launches on the Bosphorus 
flotillas of five hundred sail, which arms squadrons of two 
hundred gallq^, which keeps afloat at one time three thousand 
vessels, whidh annually with four fleets of gallejrs unites Trebi- 
zond, Alexandria, Tunis, Tangier, Lisbon and London, which, 
finally creatmg manufactures, an architecture, a school of 
paintmg, and an original society, transforms itself into a 
magnificent jewel of art, whilst its vessels and its soldiers in 
Crete and the Morea defend Europe against the last of barbanan 


invaders.* 

Truly a stupendous and superb achievement. To what 
causes must her triumph, long drawn out through thirteen 


centuries, be ascribed ? 

Piimanly, if paradoxically, this city 'planted on mud*i 
owed her greatness to the gifts of nature. It was the sea 
that gave to Venice, almost impregnable agamst attack 
from the land, her great place in world history. So long as . 
world trade followed its traditional routes, so long as the/ 
wealth of the east poured into Europe through Constan-/ 
tinople, the Syrian ports, and Alexandria, Vemce held a j 
position of mcomparable advantage. Genoa was h^ only , 
possible rival. 

"Shme file defeat of the Frankish King Pippm (Sio) and 
the^tablishment.ofJh.e.Venetians on Rialto, the progress 
of the City, though occasionally interrupted, had been on 

I x^ekicb into the ongms of Venice, cf R Cfessi. 

ducat Padua. Discussion of such cntical questions is outside 

the scope of this general sketch 
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the whole amazingly consistent Easy of access sea 
from the East, planted at the head of the Adriatic and at 
the foot of the Alpine passes into Central Europe, the 
position of Venice was mdeed exceptionally advantageous 
The hardy fishermen made tlie most of it But from tlic 
first the fishermen had patncian leaders — ^not feudal lords 
as elsewhere m Italy, but patndans who claimed unbroken 
descent from the Senatorial families of Home. ' We are re- 
solved to be thesubjects of the Roman Emperor, not of you,* 
was the proud answer of the Venetians to King Pippin in 809 
Nevertheless, it is with the new Rome on tlie Bosphorus, 
not with the old Rome on tlie Tiber, tliat the history of 
Vemce is most closely intertivined For this, geography and 
trade were responsible. 

The first care of the Venetians was to assert their supre- 
macy in the Adnatic This they did by a war waged 
throughout the mnth and tenth centuries against tlie 
pirates of Dahnatia The victory won by Doge Orsolo 11 
on Ascension Day 998 brought that prolonged contest to 
a successful conclusion. 

From the Adnatic the Venetians advanced to the con- 
quest of the eastern Mediterranean By the end of tlie 
thirteenth century they had out-distanced all nvals ; tliey 
had planted commeraal Colonies, or *factones’, in Con- 
stantmople and the Synan cities, Sidon, Tyre, Acre, and 
Ascalon , Venice was mistress of the Cyclades and Sporades, 
of Corfu and Crete, in fine she ‘ hdd the gorgeous East in fee ’ 
To the establi shm ent of her commercial supremacy 
nothmg contnbuted more than the Crusades— in particu- 
lar the famous Fourth Crusade (1201-4) The interest of 
Vemce m the Crusades was, however, purely secular and 
commeraal She made her bargam with the Crusaders and 
she reaped the appropnate reward From the begmmng'. 
of the thirteenth century to the middle of the fifteentli the ) 
pohtical and commercial ascendancy of Vemce m the Near \ 
ast, if not unquestioned, was never successfully ^ 

Even more important than the Crusades as a factor in 
the nse of Vemce was the form of her government Venice 
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affords the most striking example in history of ihe suc- 
cessfiil rule— maintained through long centuries— of a 
genuine Aristocracy. 

The Venetian Constitution was, however, the product 
of gradual evolution. The city was oiigmally governed 
by the Condmie, or general assembly of the atizens. The 
disastrous failure of an expedition launched by the Co»- 
dotie against the Byzantine Emperor Manud I led in 1172 
to a radical reform of the Constitution. To the Condone 
was added the Maggior Consiglio which, though originally 
indirectly elected, became by the end of the thirteenth 
century a dose hereditary corporation. 

A fiurther stage of evolution was registered when in 1310 
the famous Coundl of Ten wasestablished ThisCouncil was 
originally appomted to deal with the crisis arismg from the 
Conspiracy of Bojamonte Tiepolo (1310), but havmg sup- 
pressed the conspiracy it continued to function so effec- 
tively that it was made permanent in 1335 and eventually 
became an indispensable cog in the mechanism of the State. 

Yet the Doge contmued to be 'the apex of the constitu- 
tional pyranud . . . the outward and visible sign of all 
that oligaxcihy meant*.* This offtce dated from the end of 
the seventh century. Ongmally elected in the Condone^ 
the Doge gradually attamed a dangerous ascendancy His 
authority was consequently curtailed by the appomtment of 
two (afterwards six) Ducal Councillors, by whom his powers 
were in fact exercised Below the Councillors in the offidal 
hierarchy was the ministenal Cabmet {Cottegw), which 
formed the working executive of the State. Legislation 
was practically confided to a Senate, though the broad base 
of the constitutional pyramid was formed by the Great ' 
Council {M aggtor Coftstgho). The latter body was, however, » 
ultimately rdieved of almost all its ongmal functions. 

Such was, m outlme, the Constitution of the greatest of 
oligarchical Repubhes. ' No scheme more r^ugnant to 
hberty and justice was ever devised by despots.’ Such is 

I lilr Horabo Btovm, to whose vanons writings the preceding para- 
graphs owe mudi 
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the comment of the English histonan of Democracy. 
Erskme May is, however, constrained, following Sismondi, 
to admit that the Venetian government if 'tainted by all 
the vices of absolutism', was 'singularly bold, firm, stead- 
fast and consistent; firm in its patriotism; prompt m 
resolution , vigorous in action ; pnncdy in its ambition and 
pretensions, statdy in its dvic grandeur. Merciless to 
rivals and opponents, it was gentle to the people ; prudent 
in the management of the finances ; impartid in the ad- 
ministration of justice; and enlightened m its care of tlic 
social and matenal welfare of Ihe community 
Of what other State— Democratic, Despotic, or Oli- 
garchic — in the Middle Ages could so much be said^ 

The Venetian Repubhc endured in all its former sta- 
bihty, if not m all its ancient splendour and power, far 
beyond the IVIiddle Ages. In the fifteenth century a new 
role opened to Venice, and die played it manfully If she 
no longer ‘held the gorgeous East m fee' she became, in 
a special sense, ‘the safeguard of the West*. For three 
centuries die waged intermittent war against the new 
enemy whose advent proved ultimatdy fatal to her com- 
mercial supremacy. The Turkish conquest of Constanti- 
nople (1453) » followed by the conquest of Asia Mmor, S3rna, 
and Egypt, blocked the old trade routes New sea-paths 
to east and west were opened by Ihe manners who, m the 
last decade of the fifteenth century, sailed from Portugal, 
Spam, and England The Mediterranean gave place to the/* 
Atlantic as the great highway of commerce, Venice and . 
Genoa lost their primacy m trade* it passed to Lisbon and 
Bristol, to London and Amsterdam. Napoleon completed 
the rum the Turk had begun. Vemce was mcoiporated m 
the Napoleomc Empire. 


Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 
When her long life hath reached its final day 
Mai are we, and must gneve when even the ^ade 
Of vluch once vfBs grent is passed a'way. 


haLf Sxsmondi. p 120, and Butck- 

^^^•CtmltzahonoftheRenatssanet,^ 
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On Napoleon's fall Venetia passed to Austria, and in 
Austrian hands it remained until, in 1866, Bismarck tossed 
It to Victor Emmanuel, to take its honoured place in an 
Italy, at long last happily united. 

Alike in consistency and contmuiiy Venice contrasts , 
sharply with the other republics of medieval Italy But it is J 
commonly msinuated that Vemce purdliased commercial 
prospenty and pohtical stability at the price of hberty. 
Florence, in particular, is hdd up as a sbinitig example of 
democracy triumphant against the dark background of 
oligarchical Vemce. The contrast is exaggerated. The 
Whig histonans of the nmeteenth century read into the 
history of medieval Florence much more ' democracy * than 
ever m fact existed. That the citizens of Florence made ar 
brave fight for freedom against a German Emperor and 
against his adherents in Italy is true. True also is it that 
Florentme names will, like those of the Athenians, still live 
among men when the names of Doges and Popes are no 
longer remembered But the names are not those of poh- 
ticians and party leaders. The real greatness of Florence^ 
lay not in the sphere of pohtics, but m commerce andy 
trade, in literature and paintmg, m sculpture and architec- \ 
ture. Cimabue and Giotto, Donatello and Michelangelo,'^ 
Botticelh and Leonardo da Vind, Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccacdo, Savonarola, Machiavelh, and Guiccardmi — 
these are the men who establMied for all time the fame of 
Florence. Not one of them was primarily a politidan, still ) 
less an apologist for a democratic constitution of any type J 
It was, in truth, under riie dictatordnp of the Me^d' 
that Florence attamed the zemth of her greatness, as , 
the home of literature, art, and thought. To speak of the ^ 
Renaissance is to thmkprraarily olthe.Florence.of the 
Medi^^ 

Nevertheless Florence played a conspicuous part in the 
history of medieval Italy Thanks largely to her geographi- 
cal position, Florence qmckly attamed to pre-emmence m 
trade. Pohtically she was less advanced, and throughout 
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the Middle Ages she was almost contmuously the scene of 
tumults and disorder, of party conflict, faction fights, and 
pohtical permutations Nobles fought burghers, Ghibel- 
hues Gudphs, the greater gilds the lesser gilds, and so 
on Constitutional revisions, hardly to be di^ufied by the 
term revolutions, succeeded each other wth bewildenng 
rapidity Confusion was still further confounded by cross 
divisions The nobles were not mvanably identical with 
the Ghibdlmes, nor the burghers with the Guelphs, though 
they tended to gravitate respectively towards the Im- 
penahst and Papal parties 

As compared with the mantime, or even the Lombard 
repubhcs, Florence was late in achieving municipal inde- \ 
pendence The Gudphic burghers had, however, to con--^ 
tend not only with the Ghibdhnes in their own aty but 
with the neighbounng repubhcs of Siena, Pisa, and Pistoia, 
and m 1260 they were heavily defeated in a great battle at 
Montaperti on the Arbia For the next few years the 
Ghibelhnes enjoyed an undisputed ascendancy, but in 1266 
Charles I of Anjou descended into Italy at the invitation of 
Pope Clement IV, expelled the Ghibelhnes from Florence, 
and confiscated all their property The profits of victory 
went, however, not to the burghers, but to the Pope and 
his Angevm alhes Theirs was the power behind the fa9ade 
of ‘democracy’ or ‘oli g archy* 

Power was m the hands of the seven Arti Marion, the" The 
gilds of the lawyers or notaries, the doth mercihants, the' 
silk mercihants, the furriers, the drapers, the bankers, and’ 
ihe phj^idans and chemists These powerful companies 
made Florence the greatest commercial aty in Italy, if not 
m the world In addition to the seven Arpt Maggtori there 
were (ultunatdy) no fewer than fourteen Ar^Mtnon or 
Craft Gilds, but the government of the aty was ■wrtually 
vested m the ^opolam grasstr, the wealthy burghers, and m 
1292 the ohgaxcihical character of their rule was still further 
^phasized by the Ordtnamenit di gtustizw, by which 
^ great nobles were exduded from the gilds, and none 

ut gildsmen could become members of the S*g«ona-— the 

41S5 
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governing body of the gilds. Thus were the nobles, by mere 
disquahfication of birth, completdy disfranchised, con- 
demned to pohtical impotence. T he c ommercial oligarchy 
was entrenched m power. 

Dante, by birth a member of a patncian-burgher family, 
qualified for ofi&ce by enrolling himself as a member of the 
Gild of the Physicians in 1295, and in 1300, from June to 
August, he held the ofi&ce of Prior. Highly esteemed (as 
Boccaccio tells us) and greatly trusted by his fdlow citizens, 
Dante was occasionally employed on embassies, and it was 
probably when he was on a mission to Boniface YlII 
(1300) that he learnt that his party, the Whites 
had been overthrown, and that the tnumphant Blacks 
(iVm) had condemned the leaders, indudmg Dante himself, 
to banishment The election of Henry of Luxemburg 
(Henry VII) to the Imperial throne (1308) raised in him 
hopes of recall and restoration, but the new Emperor was 
refused admittance to the Guelphic afy of Florence, in 
1313 he died, and with him the hopes of Dante and the 
other Florentine exiles. Never agam did Dante set foot in 
his native city. Wdl might he pour scorn upon the mcon- 
sistency and restlessness of his fellow citizens, and compare 
them to sick men who, lymg in bed but unable to rest, seek 
momentary relief by constant turning from side to side * 
Well might he look for deliverance not only for his own 
beloved aty but for the world at large to an all-powerful 
Emperor, representing on earth the eternal justice of God, 
able and willing to bestow upon a war-weary world the 
supreme blessmg of the Pax Romana 
The ideal and all-powerful ruler of the world was not 
forthcommg. The rule of the Visconti at Milan and of the 
Medici at Florence, though preferable m many ways to 
the incessant changes of government, to the restlessness 
and turbulence of the Repubhcs, was a very imperfect 
substitute for the monarchy, beneficent and universal, so 
ardently desired by Dante 

^ The wonder is that amid the wild clamour of faction 

* PurgaUmo, Cast vi 
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fights family feuds, amid the clash of arms, amid the 
constant clamour and in of partisans who daily thronged 
the narrow streets and the pubhc piazza, trade contmued 
to flourish and expand, that Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
Giotto and Donatdlo could produce work destined to 
immortahty Yet so it was, though^the greatest pOTod m 
the. history ofjnprence as.^e_nurse of the Renaissance 
ca me only imd er the Medicean D ictator ship . ' 

But before 'liia 05 ictatdrihip was established (1421) 
Florence had to pass through a time of great tnbu^tion, 
not, however, unrdieved by brief periods of brilliant if 
mtermittent prospenty 

Florence at the beginnmg of the fourteenth century was 
a city of 100,000 inhabitants, served by no churches, and 
adorned with statdy palaces It was noted for its produc-^ 
tion of doth and was the c^tre of international finance ) 
But its prospenty received a rude shock when Edward III 
repudiated his debt to the Florentme banks and when his 
nval Phihp VI of France laid hands on the reserves of the 
French branches of those banks In 1340 came the first 
visitation of the Bubomc Plague; plague was followed by 
fanune, and the stncken aty put itsdf m the hands of a 
dictator, Walter of Brienne, Di^e of Athens The dictator 
proved himself to be a blood-thirsty tyrant, and m 1343 
was compiled to abdicate Four years later there was 
another more temble outbreak of plague, again followed 
by fanune 

‘Alas my bdoved brother what ^aU I say^ Whither diall 
Itum^ On all sides it is sorrow, everywhere is fear .in what 
annals has it ever been read that houses were left vacant, cities 
desecrated, the country ne§^ected, the fields too small for the 
dead, and afearful and universal sohtude over the whole earth ’ 

So Petrarch wrote in i34fi« Boccaccio’s description m the 
Decameron is even more familiar. 

‘What m a gn i fi cent dwelhngs, what statdy palaces were then 

rendered desolate even to the last mhabitant . What riches, 

what vast possessions were left with no known hen to inherit 
them.’ 
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Yet, despite depopulation and destruction of wealth, 
Florence earned on intermittent war with the Visconti of 
Milan, and with her nearer neighbours Lucca and jPisa, 
until at last — but not until 1406 — Pisa was finally con- 
quered and Florence acquired a seaport of immense value 
to her commerce. 

Not, however, until the advent of the Medici was there 
any cessation of the internal strife so inimical to commer- 
cial development. A family of merdiant-bankers and 
immensely rich they had come into proimnence as the 
champions of the poor and the unprivileged orders Their 
popularity was enhanced when m 1421 Giovanni de' Media 
was elected gonfedoniere and earned through a senes of 
financial reforms. He instituted a census of wealth (patasto), 
and consohdated the national debt. After his death (1429) 
his son Cosimo was imprisoned by the oligarchical opposi- 
tion and in 1433 was banished But m the following year 
the city finally revolted against the ohgarchy, Cosimo was 
recalled and founded the popular Dictatorship which 
lasted until the extinction of the Medici family (1737) 

If there was much turbulence and httle of genuine 
'democracy' in Florence there was no less of the one and 
no more of the other m the rest of the Itahan Repubhes. 
Of these there were no fewer than 200 m the twelfth 
century, but few of them call for even passmg reference 
m the present connexion Not the least turbulent of them 
was Rome, which, despite the domination of the Papacy, 
still retained the skeleton of a city-republic. Here, as m 
Florence, patndans and plebs were m perpetual conflict; 
but the Pope was prmce as weU as bishop, and party fights, 
though noisy and disturbmg, lacked somethmg of reality. 

In 1x43 Arnold of Brescia, an enthusiastic monk, and in 
1347 Rienzi, attempted to clothe the skeleton of a repubhc 
with living flesh and blood, but neither could redeem Rome 
from anarchy, still less revive the anaent glones of the 
Repubhc. Rome, indeed, never possessed that powerful 
middle which is an mdispensable dement in a Repub- 
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he, and which long supplied the backbone to Florentine 
soaety Neither the feuds of rival patricians, nor the 
penodical ebullitions of mob violence, availed aught save 
to demonstrate their impotence in face of the ever-growing 
power of the pnnce-bishop 

The power of the Emperor was less of a reality m Italy 
than that of the Papacy. Nevertlieless, tlie prolonged^ 
contest between these co-heirs of the Roman Empire had^ 
an important effect upon the pohtical development of thcj 
Itahan Repubhes — especially m Lombardy Tlie begin- 
mngs_of municipal mdependence m northern and central 
Italy may, mdeed, be dated from the War of Investiture 
(1075-1122) 

Among the Lombard cities the great city of Milan almost 
mvanably took the lead * The organization of the Com- 
mune at Milan was due to Archbishop Henbert {at c 1025) 
To him also was due the organization of the civic militia, 
perhaps the first meeting of a parlamenio — an assembly of 
the host in arms — and certainly the mvention of the Car- 
rdccio The Carrdcao was a big car drawn by oxen, and 
covered with the flags and armorial bearings of tlie city 
The car was the raU3ring-pomt for the civic army in war 
Trumpeters seated at the back of it sounded the advance 


or retreat On a high pole m the centre was a figure of 
Qinst with, arms extended to bless the troops 
At an altar placed m front of the car a pnest daily said 
mass The Carrdccto of Milan was m tune copied by many 
other aties Milan was the centre of resistance to Fredenck 
Barbarossa (1152-90), and, though half Lombardy, towns 
as well as nobles, were on his side, mflicted on him a heavy 
defeat at Legnano (1176) and extorted from him a truce 
which after six years was confirmed by the Peace of 
Constance (1183) By that Treaty the Emperor, while 
reservmg to himsdf the r^aha — the right to forage, food, 
and lodgmg for his troops — and also the supreme appdlate 

Com- 

tinnni A ^as sihown how the successive stages in constitu- 
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jurisdiction in the aties, confinned their rights of self- 

govenunent, including the mischievous right of private 

war. 

That right the Communes did not fail to exercise, ahke 
against each other and against the nobles. Thus Milan 
fought Cremona, Verona Padua, Piacenza Fama, Florence 
Lucca, and Sienna, and so on. In these inter-municipal 
wars no stnct hne can be drawn between Guelph and 
Ghibdhne, between Papalists and Imperialists. Some cities 
were Ghibellme, some nobles were Guelph; nor can the 
wars be descnbed as a conjBict between Aristocracy and 
Democracy. If there be any dear line of division it is 
between militarism and industrialism, but even that is 
uncertam and blurred. 

With the coming of the fourteenth century the fury of 
the dvil wars palpably abated The burghers who had 
hitherto fought their own battles were anxious to devote 
themsdves to trade and money-making: the fighting was, 
left to the condoUieri — bands of mercenaries owing l(r|dlty 
only to the professional soldier [condotUere) who enlisted 
and paid them Their swords were at the command of the 
highest bidder, but the legend that their combats were 
bloodless has been exploded by modem research. 

Bloodless or bloody the wars of the condoUieri were 
fatal to municipal hberbes — not least in Lombardy. Weary 
of faction fi^ts, or exhausted by 'foreign' war, almost all ^ 
the Lombard cities had by the b^jinning of the fourteenth ‘ 
century submitted to, or voluntarily mvited, the Dictator- • 
ship of a master, some neighbouring noble maybe, or the ’ 
captain of a band of ahen soldiery. Of these lords the most 
powerful were the Visconti of Milan. The Visconti — an old 
family of large landed property on Lakes Como and Mag- 
gj[ore — first came into prominence as leaders of the aristo- 
cratic party in Milan against the Tomani, who, though 
nobles, championed the popular party Pagano della Torre 
had ralhed the Milanese after their crushing defeat by 
Frederick II in 1237, and had been appointed PodestdJ He 

* In Milan, as dsewhwe, the podesti was a foreign official imported 
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took office for the express purpose of carrying through a 
'people’s budget’, by means of the catasta, a property tax 
unposed on all atiz^. The Tomani hdd office, despite 
aristocratic opposition, for several generations, until they 
suffered defeat at the hands of the Visconti party in 1277. 
Otho Visconti, Archbishop of Milan, ruled tlie city with a 
firm but kmdly hand for more than twenty years Before 
his death (1295) he transferred his autlionty to his nephew 
Matteo, as Cajntano del Fopolo, and, save for two bncf 
mtervals, the Visconti continued to be lords of Lilian until 
1447 Giovanni, Cardinal-Archbishop, who succeeded a 
brother m 1349, ^oiind himsdf lord not merely of Milan, 
but of sixteen of the largest cities m Lombardy Pope 
Qement VI ceded Bologna to him in 1352 and for a time 
Genoa also accepted the lordship of the Visconti During 
the latter part of the fourteenth century there was hardly 
a tyrant m Italy who was not under their protection Lords 
of Lombardy they aspired to the lordship of Italy, and so 
menacmg was then: power that, m 1368, Pope and Emperor 
actually combmed to curb it But this extraordinary 
combmation effected little In 1395 the Emperor, Wenzel, 
legalized the position of the Visconti in Milan by con- 
fenmg upon Gian Galeazzo the title of Duke Supreme 
in north Italy, Gian Galeazzo determined to make him- 
sdf master of Tuscany as wdl He isolated Florence by 
the capture of Pisa, Perugia, and Sienna, and Florence 
hersdf escaped only by the sudden death of the Duke 
m 1402 

His death brou^t a respite to Italy, and Florence 
utilized it to acquire Pisa and Leghorn But in 1412 
Fihppo Mana, the second son of Gian Galeazzo, succeeded 
his brother Matteo II as Duke, and promptly resumed his 
father’s ambitious pohcy which soon mvolved Tum m a 
long but profitless wax with Florence and Vemce On his 
death m 1447 the male Ime of the Visconti came to an end 
The succession was disputed, and the importance of the 


iwested for a year -with supreme executive power, 

with the object of allaying the strife of factions ^ 
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claimants is eloquent testimony to the position now attained 
by Milan in the European economy. 

The Emperor Frederick III claimed the Duchy as a 
lapsed Imperial hef, and Charles, Duke of Orleans, on the 
ground that his mother Valentina Visconti was the ddest 
sister of the late Duke. Philip Alphonso V of Aragon 
(1 of Naples) also put in a daim on the ground that the 
Duchy had been bequeathed to him by the late Duke 
These daims, though not at the time substantiated, are 
important by reason of the sustenance they subsequently 
afforded to the pretensions of the kmgs of France on the 
one hand and, on the other, to those of the Austro-Spanish 
Habsburgs, as heirs in title to Alphonso. 

The succession to the Visconti was in fact secured after 
L bnef struggle by Francesco Sforza, the husband of 
Fihppo*s only child— his illegitimate daughter Bianca. 
Sforza was a successful soldier of fortune, the prot^ of 
Pope Eugenius IV, and the fnend and ally of Cosuno de* 
Medid. He held the Duchy until his death (1466) and was 
succeeded in turn by two sons, but the second, Ludovico 
(H Moro), was taken prisoner in 1500 by Louis XII of 
France, and for twdve years France was in occupation of 
the Milanese. By this time Italy was involved m Ihe 
maelstrom of international rivalries and we can follow its 
fortunes no farther. Let it suffice to say that in 1512 the 
French were driven out of Italy by the *Holy League , 
formed by Pope Juhus II, and the Sforzas recovered j^n. 
In 1515# however, Francis I retrieved it by his brilhant 
victory at Marignano, and for ihe third tune the French 
were masters of Lombardy. At Pavia (1525) the situation 
was reversed. Francis was defeated and taken pnsoner by 
the Emperor Charles V. He had already restored Milan 
to the Sforzas, but with the death of Francesco Sforza m 
1535 the dynasty came to an end, and Milan remamed a 
dependency of Spam until m 1714 was handed oyer 
to the Habsburg Emperors, who retained it (save during 
the Napoleonic occupation) until in 1859 it was annexed 
by Victor Emmanuel to the Itahan kmgdom. 
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The foregoing analy sis yiel ds on ly the faintest trace of 
De^^<^ as unde rstoo d d thffl m the a n cient or th e, 
inodern wotM T o the hotc hpotdi of medieval Italy Auto- 
cracy contributed a more important ingredient than Demo- 
cra^," but for stabihty and efi&aency none of the Itahan 
governments could compare with the^enetian Ohg^chy 
The bnlharit ac^ev^ents of Florence in Art and Litera-''^ 
ture were the product, not, as is commonly represented, of y 
Democracy, but of a vivaaty of spirit, an alertness of mind, ^ 
not to say a restlessness of temper which were as fatal to i 
stabihty of government as they were favourable to creative^ 
and imagmative work 

If,we-could not find ^,ongins of_Democracy on the 
City-States of ancient Greece, still less can they be dis- 
covered _m ^e Mu n icipalities of medieval .Italy. Demo- 
cracv. as t he mod ern world jias come to understand it, is 
inseparably associated with a type of pohtical formation 
unloiown to the anaent world, and e xceptional in th e 
M iddle Ag^ Of ^bie gpfeat states of the modem world 
England was the first to attain national unity, to devdop 
the characteristic features of the Nation-State It is to 
England, then, that we now turn to trace the development 
of modem Democracy. 



VII. DEMOCRACY AND NATIONALISM 

Payliamentary Govermnenf. Tite Tudor 
Dictatorship 

> THE history of the ancient world is the history of great 
empires. Nor was the City-State unknown to it. Of the 
Nation-State the ancient world was ignorant. The Roman 
Empire bequeathed to the world the idea of World Empire. 
Tliat idea was, during the Middle Ages, represented, though 
imperfectly realized, in the Holy Roman Empire and the 
Catholic Church. Only as the oecumemcal authority of 
those mstitutions weakraed ^uld independent N^on- 
Statei begin to emerge. 

Of Jfch^e the_first was England. For the precocious 
development of England there were many reasons. Politic - 
ally, no less than geographically, England occupiei-an 
exceptional position. The Church m England was from 
the fust ^national m its exclusiveness as well as m its com-, 
prehensiveness * (Stubbs). An archbishop of Canterbury 
was in eEect (dterius whispapa, as a Saxon king daimed to 
be aUerius orbis wtperator When Parhament in 1534 passed 
the Act of Supremacy it merdy gave legislative sanction to 
claims frequently asserted. 'We are by the suEerance of 
God Emg of England ; and the Kings of England m tunes 
past never had any superior but God ' So Henry VIII had 
written to Wolsey in 1515. His claim was well founded in 
history. Engird was outside the oecumenical system of 
medieval Europe. Other causes contnbuted to national' 
unity* the Crown was excqitionally strong; the feudal 
nobles were exceptionally weak, not being permitted to 
exercise in England the disintegrating influence they exer- 
cised on the Continent; the administrative system was 
highly centralized, and the itinerant justices brought home 
to the remotest parts of the realm the authority of the 
Crown. From earliest times the people were familiaiized, 
with the idea of representation m the local assembhes of 
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Hundred and Shire It was an easy step to bring repre- 
sentatives of shires and towns to Westminster, there to 
make to the Crown the financial grants hitherto obtamed 
from them in their several Shire-courts 
Th^the En ghsh Parhament came into being in the 
thirte^th cent^ But m the matter of parhamentary 
representation England was not ahead of her neighbours 
Popular representation m Aragon dates from 1133 Depu- 
ties from the towns formed psod: of the Castihan Cortes in 
1166, and at the Cortes hdd at Burgos m 1315 there were 
no fewer than 192 representatives from more than 90 
towns — m addition, of course, to representatives of the 
noble and dencal estates The States General of Prance, 
a body representative of Nobles, Clergy, and Communes, 
was for the first tune convoked by Phihp the Fair m 1302 * 
But the Cortes of Castile and Aragon ceased to function 
after the sixteenth century The Stat^ General never met 
m France between 1614 and 1789 The En^sh Parhament, 
if not older than the central legislatures of France and 
Spam, has not only enjoyed a contmmty denied to them, 
but has played m the nation’s life a part incomparably 
more important 

For this divergence of constitutional devdopment there 
were many reasons one only is pertment to the present 
argument Parham entaiv repr^entation m_ England was 
c oeval with the achievement of na tional umfy The Nor- 
man and Angevm kmgs had effectually suppressed the 
disruptive tendenaes inherent m feudalism There was no 
great duchy, county, or provmce to dispute the authority 
of the kmg, or even to share jurisdiction with him From 
iJ^ejflBrteen^_.cent!av_ 9 nwards En^and was a 

Frtoce ^d_notjpass u ndo: t he rule of a centralized 
p_^aps.until 1I32 * It did not attam 
complete national umty until the Revolution obhterated 
the old Provinces, abolished the local Parlements, and 
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redivided France into modem Departmenis. One of the 
charges made against the Gi>f(Mtd'ins was that they wished 
to federalize France The nationalists prevailed, and from 
the Napoleomc era France emerged a unified and highly 
centralized Nation-State 

Since 1516 a single monarch has (with intervals) ruled 
Spain from Madrid ; but Spain has never been unified as 
England and France and (much more recently) Germany 
and Italy have been The War of the Spanish Succession, 
and the Peninsular War, demonstrated that provincial 
feeling had survived in Spam in amazing vitality. Con- 
temporary events (1934) have proved it afresh. 

The greater the degree of national junity the better^the 
^ance for Democracy of the parliamentary type Towards 
the perfection of lhat type England was the first country 
in the world to move. All the elements of the Central 
Legislature — ^barons, bishops and abbots, knights and bur- . 
gesses, together with representatives of the capitular and [ 
parochial dergy— were assembled in 1295 by Edward 1 . J 

In the course of the fourteenth century Parliament 
' assumed its modem stmcture: the lower dergy dropped 
out of Parliament, preferring to make their grants to the 
Crown in Convocation , the kmghts of the shire joined the 
burgesses in the Lower House; peers, spintual and tem- 
poral, formed a House of Lords. Thus, unhke the con- 
tinental Legislatures, the English Parliament was almost 
from the first bicameral ; but even more important than 
the bicameral structure was the co^escence of the towns- 
men with the sguirearchy, orj^ser nobility, in a House 
winch though bearing the name of Commons (Communes) 
did not exdusivdy represent the towns * By the end of the 
fourteenth century Parhament had not only assumed its( 
modem form but had established certam fundamental i 
nghts and pnvileges: the exdusive right over taxation, ' 
the right to share with the Grown m l^iislation, and a right, ^ 

* For details cf Mamott, Mechantsni of the Modem State, vol i, 
chap vu On almost all these details there is dispute among qieaalists 
m medieval histoiy; but discussion of such pomfs is outside the scope 
of this book 
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if not to control administration^ to mquire into it, and call 
to account the kmg’s ministers. ) 

Tim Revolution of 1399 which "b rought the Lancas trians 
to the throne hadaTthreefoldsignifii^ce First it registered 
a react ion ag ainst I^Uudiy alike as an ecclesiastical and 
a sq^ movement The propertied classes, dencal and 
lay, had been greatly alarmed by the mingled Communism 
and Protestantism which found expression in the Peasants* 
Revolt of 1381. Under the Lancastnans, more particularly 
durmg the rule of Archbishop Arundd, there was a distmct 
movement towards ecclesiastical orthodoxy, degenerating 
at times mto crud persecution of the Lollard heretics. 
Sec ondly, the Lancast nans came to the throne as diam- 
pionso f the p ringplg of ‘l^teiOIbnSchy *, as opposed to 
fhe.attempted absolutism of Richard of Bordeaux. D3mas- 
tically, however, Henry Bolmgbroke was a usurper, and 
no genealogical manipulation, though ingenioudy and 
repeatedly attempted, could make him otherwise The 
domestic dbfficulties of his reign arose, indeed, primarily 
from the fact that he was at once a usurper and the repre- 
sentative of conservative prmcnples and mterests Conse- 
quently, he was consistently deferenbal to Parhament, 
which was not slow to take advantage of the weakness 
of the Lancastrian title Not only were the nghts won m 
the fourteenth century maintamed, but an attempt was 
made to secure to Parhament the actual appomtment of 
the Councd Thus m 1404, 1406, and 1410 Henry IV 
nominated the members of his Council m Parhament, and 
on the death of Henry V it was Parhament which appomted 
the Pnvy Council to act as a Council of Regency durmg 
the mmonty of Henry VI Even if we are forbidden by 
punsts to discern m the Lancastrian Council the liuea l 
ancestor of the Hanoverian Cabmet, it is indisputable that 
under Henry Bolmgbroke and. his son the c^tre of pohti- 
^ “ Parhament ‘Never before’, says Bishop 

btubbs, ‘ and never agam for more than two hundred years 
w^the Commons so strong as they were under Henry IV * 
The result of this constitutional devdopment was not 
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immediately encouraging. The pace had been far too rapid. 
Parliamentaiy mstitutions provide an e ffi cient system of 
government only if they correspond to the social and eco- 
nomic development of the body pohtic. An enligb tpn ed 
electorate is as essential to the success of parhamentary 
government as a wisely constituted legislature To give 
the strong meat of Representative Government to babes 
whose appropriate diet is milk is to commit one of the 
gravest of errors. England did not escape the penalty^ 
which invariably awaits premature constitutional de- 
velopment. The history of the fifteenth century proved 
to demonstration that ^the nation was not yet ready for 
the efficient use of the liberties it had won*. ‘Constitu- 
tional progress had outrun administrative order * (Thcr 
phrases are Bishop Stubbs*s.) The painful result was seen 
in the complete disintegration of society. The so-called 
*Wara of the Roses* were only colourabIyjdynastic.^They 
represented m reality the concentration, jmder Yprkist and 
Lancastrian chieftams, of many pnvate wars and faction 
fights. Noble was at war with noble ' the'Earl of Northum- 
berland with the Earl of Westmorland ; the Earl of Devon 
with Lord Bonneville, and so on. County was at war with 
county: the men of Cheshire, for example, ‘mvaded’ 
Shropshire ; Archbishop Eemp*s tenants at Ripon fought 
the kmg*s tenants of Knaresborough Forest. The wearing 
of the Red Rose or the White, if not quite accidental, was 
at least a secondary consideration. 

Private armies and local wars were natural incidents/ 
ansing from the revival of a ‘bastard* type of feudalism.] 
The emergence of ‘the oveimighty subject* was deplored 
by contemporary observers as the most senous and smister 
feature of that ‘unqmet tune*. ‘Certanly ther may no 
grettir perell growe to a prince than to have a subgett 
equepolent to hyinself,*^ Thus wrote Sir John Fortes- 
cue, the tutor to the young Pnnce Edward of Lancaster, 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King*s Bench (1442), 
and author of more than one learned treatise on the 
^ Cf TAe Gwemaace of England (ed Plummer), Oxford, 1885 
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government of En^and The truth of Fortescue’s aphor- 
ism is amply substantiated by much contemporary evi- 
dence, notably by the correspondence, happily preserved, 
which passed between the members of tlie Paston family 
The Fastens were Norfolk squires of good estate and high 
cultivation, and their letters present a wonderfully vivid 
picture of the social conditions of their day They make 
frequent reference to the Tack of governance' deplored by 
Fortescue, to the utter confusion of society, the paralysis 
of law, the dislocation of trade, and the resultmg poverty 
of the Crown , above all to the evils ansmg from the 'main- ' 
tenance' by great barons of large bodies of retainers who 
wore their hvery, and fought their battles, and, m return, 
wereshiddedbytheirpowerfulpatronsfromthepunishment 
their misdemeanours deserved * The break-down m the 
administration of justice was, mdeed, one of many deplor- 
able results of a weak Executive, junes were intimidated, 
sheriffs were bnbed, even the king’s judges were notori- 
ously corrupt Evidently the nation c^ed for reformation 
and disciplme Parhamentary government, the best of) 
governments under appropriate conditions is, if prema-i 
turely adopted by, or heedlessly imposed upon a nation, V 
mdisputably the worst The England of the fifteenth cen- \ 
tury called for a strong ruler, a saviour of soaety, a dicta- 1 
tor The victor of Bosworth Fidd answered the call J 
For a centur sLEngland was committed to ti^dictatonal The 
nde-Qfj aie Tudor s Tterrple_precisely fulfilled .the con- 
ditions_QfjLjC^titutional Dictatorship’ of the earher 
Romance The office was conferred upon an individual,! J 
or a senes of mdividuals, for a defimte purpose, to deal/ ^ 
with an emergency m national affairs, it was hmited inV 
duration, and it was m the broadest sense based uponj 
popular goodwill 

The general circumstances m which the experiment was 
tned were emmently favourable to its success In the first 
place the_&pvmJiad.no senous_competito!r-for popular 
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favour. The Baronag^e was depleted jiuiunibers,^d poh- 
lically discre,^ted. Whether its numerical attenuation 
can be attributed, as is generally supposed, to the Wars 
of the Roses is a question open to dispute ; but it is beyond 
dispute that those aristocratic faction fights had destroyed 
for the tune being the pohtical power and prestige of the 
English Baronage. 

The Church was m no better ph ght. The cup of its 
unpopuhirity was almost full long before the matrimonial 
entanglements of Heniy Vm dictated the necessity for a 
breach with the Papacy. The fifteenth century had really 
marked the nadir point of its spiritual infiu^ce and its 
social utihty. LoUardiy if not stamped out by the Lancas- 
trian persecution had at least been crushed into quiescence. 
The Church at large, however,suffered from the process even 
more than the Protestants, for spintuahty was strangled by 
persecutmg orthodoxy. Thus the Churdi also was pros- 
trate at the feet of the Crown and powerless to resist its will. 

The ®rd estate h^ not yet come into its heritage. The 
ultimate of th^udor rSgime was to strengthen the 
position of the House of Commons, and of the social classes 
from which it derived its strength. But for the moment 
the Commons were powerless to withstand the dictation 
of the Crown. Internally imorganized and leaderless, they 
had lost something also of external support The people 
at large were weary of the social anarchy to wliich the 
Lancastrian experiment had reduced them, and many of 
fTiPtn by the restrictive legislation* of Henry VI had lost 
the Parhamentary franchise But the arcumstance most^; 
favourable to Tudor ambition was the increasmg absorp- 
tion of the people in commercial pursuits, and a quickening 
apprehension of the fact that strong government was essen- 
tial to success in trade 'The. Tudor monarchy*, writes^ 
"Mx. Goldwm Smith,* 'r«ted on the middle classes, which, 
being commercial and industrial, wdcomed after the Civil. 
War a sttong government, thinking less for the moment 

1 the County franchfae to 40s, Futeholders 

2 The Untied Kingdom, i 259 
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of political liberty than of liberty to ply the loom, speed 
the plough, grow &e wool, and sj>read the sail * And the 
Tudors dearly reahzed the importance of advancing the 
mterests of this dass "He ever strove*, wrote Bacon of 
Henry VII, ‘that merchandize bemg of all crafts the chief 
craft, and to all men most profitable and necessary, might 
be the more plentifuller used, haunted and employed m his 
realms and doimmons.* 

Tudor govermnent, wlule conforming in general to the 
prmciples of a Dictatorship, had charactenstics of its own 
which distin guish it from similar experiments in other 
countries and at different periods. 

Not the least important is the fact that the Tudor rdgime 
mvolved no breach m the contmmty of constitutional 
devdopment That Parhament exerdsed any effective 
control over the Crown, at least under the first two Tudors, 
cannot be asserted But it was not superseded * there was , 
nothing m the nature of a constitutional luatus. 

Dunng the twenty-four years of Henry VII’s reign there 
were seven Parhaments with ten sessions , dunng the thirty- 
eight years of Henry VIII’s there were rune distmct Parha- 
ments ; and of these one sat for seven years, and two others 
sat for three * Dunng the short reigns of Edward VI and 
Queen Mary Parhament was practically contmuous The 
^t Parhament of Edward VI held four sessions extendmg 
over nearly fiveyears , the second had one. In the five years 
of Mary’s reign there were five Parhaments; ‘there is one 
thmg, however, greatly commaidable m the government of 
Queen Mary, which was revivmg the ancient constitution 
of annual Parhaments 

Ehzabeth, bemg far more economical than any of her 
predecessors, had less need of Parliaments, but she ‘sum- 
moned ten Parhaments, whidi hdd m all thirteen sessions 
Parhament met, therefore, on the average about once in ] 
every three and a half years Bu t though Parhament me t } 

* Stubbs’s Lectures, p 269 

a £°*'fy ”*^**°*y Htsiory, m 340, but there ■was no Parliament 1556-7 
Prothero, Statutes and Documents, p Ixn 
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iixggularly Elizabeth, and indeed all the Tudqis, gave it 
plenty to do. D^on s sa^cious advice to JamesJ was 
r^Jly based upon Tudor practice: 

*Look on a Parliament as a certain necessity, but not only 
as a necessity ; as also a unique and most precious means for 
umtmg the Crown with the Nation, and provmg to the world 
outside how Englishmen love and honour their Kmg, and 
them King trusts his subjects. Deal with it frankly and 
nobly as becomes a kmg, not suspidoudy like a huckster m 
a bargain. Do not be afraid of Parhament. Be skilful in f-atitiig 
it : but don’t attempt to ’’pack” it Use all due adroitness 
knowledge of human nature, and necessary firmness and 
majesty, in managing it ; keep unruly and mischievous people 
in their place, but do not be too anxious to meddle, "Let 
nature work ” ; and above all, though of course you want money 
from it, do not let that appear as the dbief or real cause of r-alKng 
it. Take the lead m legislation. Be ready with some mt^esting 
or imposing points of reform or policy, about whicdi you ask 
your Parliament to take counsel with you. Take care to 
’’frame and have ready some cxirmnonwealth bihs, that may 
add respect to the King’s government, and acdmowledgement 
of his care; not wooing bills to make the King and his graces 
cdieap; but good matters to set the Parliament on work, that 
an empty stomach do not feed on humour”.’* 

Nor. .was Parliament idle when.it did meet. On the^ 
contrary the sixteenth century is remarkable for Icgisla- , 
tive fertility. The additions to the Statute-book were, aT 
Dr. Prothero pomts out, ’more copious and not less weighty 
than m any previous age’.* Professor Maitland is equally 
emphatic. ’The part’, he wntes,^ ’whicdi the assembled 
estates of the realm have to play m the great Acts of 
Henry VIII may m truth be a subservient and an ignoble 
part, but the Acts are great and they are all done by the 
authonty of Parliament.’ To illustrate this point m detail 
would be beyond the scope of the present diapter. It is*) 
enou^ to recall the great mass of social and econormc ' 
legislation enacted by the Parliaments of Henry VII: a j 

» Dean Church’s Bacon, p 122 * Op cit , p xav 

* Ap Soetal England, u 477 
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whole senes of N avig ation Acts, Acts for the protection 
of !l^ghsh industry. Acts for securing the punty of the 
c oinage , or for maintaining a standard of weights and 
measures ; Acts for ihe regidation of wages and Ihe general 
conditions of labour ; Acts for the encouragement of tillage 
and the suppression of vagrancy Still more imposmg and 
important is the senes of ecdesiastical statutes passed by 
Henry VIII, Somerset, Northumberland, and Queen Mary 
Hardly less important was the social legislation of this 
period- Henry VIII’s Statute of Uses 7 Queen Elizabeth's 
Statuti^of Apprentices, and the long senes of enactments 
for the repression of the evils of vagabondage and for the 
rehef of the impotent poor — a senes which culmmated in 
Ehza^th's great Poor Law of x6oi. The Crown cannot 
indeed be accused of unreadmess to brmg forward * mterest- 
mg or imposmg pomts of reform*, nor can Parliament have 
had much time to fed the pan^ of *an empty stomach*, 
or to ‘feed on humour*. If only the Stuarts had taken to 
heart the wise lessons which Bacon was wiUmg to teach 


It was not only upon legislative activity that Bacon laid 
stress Use all due adroitness and knowledge of human 
nature, and necessary firmness and majesty, m managing 
it The Tudors were by general admission eictraordmanly ) 
adroit m then management of Parliament. ' 

Take the position of the Hoi^ of Lords Reference 
already been made to the attenuation of the lay Baronage 
alike m numbers and prestige In the first Parhament of 
Henry VII there were, for various reasons, only twenty- 
mne lay Peers , m the first Parhament of Henry VIII there 
WCTe but thirty-six, and m that of Elizabeth forty-three 
Elizabeth nearly doubled the numbers of the lay Peerage, 
^ that James I could on his accession summon over eighty 
Not only did the new creations counterbalance the ‘feudal* 1 
tradenaes of the older baronage but under the Tudors,^ 
at any rate, they greatly strengthened the Crown. They) 


them from the stores of his Tudor experience the history 
of the seventeenth century mighthave worn a very different 
complexion 
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needed time before they found tbeir political legs m the 
Upper House. They were not long in doing so under the 
Stuarts. There remain to be considered the Spmtual Peers s 
During the reign of Henry VII and the first part of 
Henry VIII they far outnumbered their lay brethren ; but ' 
the dissolution of the abbeys reduced their number from 
forty-eight (ultimately) to twenty-six, the figure at which 
they still remain * The mitred abbots had been probably 
the most independent element in the House of Lords under 
the early Tudors. They disappeared, however, m 1536, 
while the Bishops were by the Act of 1534 reduced to still 
further dependence on the Crown. From a House thus con- 
stituted — a House which from this time onwards becomes 
almost exclusively secular and hereditary in character— the 
Crown had little opposition to fear in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Nor was there any striking development in this^ 
respect discermble during the period. 

With the House of Commons it is otherwise. The differ- 
ence of temper displayed by the Commons in the earlier 
and later years of the century is immensely significant At 
neither period is it accurate to descnbe it as *disgracefuUj'^ 
subservient and sycophantic*, nor can it be fairly described 
. as ' packed *. But if not * servile *, it was usually submissive, 

I andif not 'packed ’, its numbers were considerably increased 
under the Tudors Thus in 1543 Henry VIII added thirty- 
two kmghts and burgesses 'by bestowmg representation on 
the towns and counties of Wales, on Calais, and Chester*. 
'Preston also, Lancaster, Thetford, Orford, Berwick, and 
possibly one or two more towns, gained the pnvilege of 
representation.** Eighteen new parhamentary boroughs 
were created under Edward VI. Some of these were, as 
Professor Pollard points out, towns like Wigan, Liverpool, 
Peterborough, Thetford, and Westminster, which ‘were 
certainly entitled by theu: growing population and impor- 
tance to elect members to Parliament, and their creation, 

I Until the abohtion of the Bishopric of Westnunster (Ed VII) there 
twenty-seven; and from the Insh Umon to the Disestablishment 
of the Iririi Church, thirty. * Stubbs’s Lectures, p 271. 
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so far from bemg evidence of a design to pack the House 
of Commons, really indicates the adoption of a liberal 
pohcy which had to wait three centunes for its consumma- 
tion ** Most of the new boroughs were, mdeed, in Corn- 
wall , and though there were many rapidly nsmg towns m 
that county — especially the fishmg towns on the coast — 
it IS difficult to resist the condusion that Cornwall was 
specially favoured as a royal Duchy, and as being, on 
that account, particularly amenable to Crown influence 
Queen Mary created fourteen new boroughs, while Queen 
Elizabeth added to the House of Commons no less than 
sixty-two new members Thus durmg the century the ’ 
memberdiip of the Lower House was nearly doubled J 
But Dr Prothero, than whom there is no higher authority, 
repudiated with emphasis the sinister interpretation which 
by the older generation of historians was placed upon this 
fact ‘The mam reason’, as he pomted out, ‘for the large 
mcrease is probably to be foimd in the growmg pros- ' 
penty of the country, and m the rdiance whidi the Tudors 
placed on the commercial and industrial dasses ’* — 

It IS urged, however, that even if the creation of new 
boroughs can be satisfactorily and even honourably ac- 
counted for, we cannot dKiniss;^e charge of direct inter- 
ference _with freedom of dection. Ihe Tudors, it is said, 
secured subservient Parliaments by brmgmg pressure to 
bear upon retummg officers and upon doctors There was, 
unquestionably, a regular form which, withsome variations 
to suit particular occasions, was issued by the Government 
to the shenfis on the dissolution of each Parhament But 
it IS not easy to decide how far these letters of advice or 
instruction really earned In some cases the mstructions 
appear to be qmte general, biddmg the frediolders dect 
men of knowledge and expenence’ In others they are 
much more precise Thus Northumberland m 1553 actu- 
ally gave the names of those whom the Crown widied to be 
returned Agam m 1554 Queen Mary required the sheriffs 

a tiwdey Protector Somerset, p 70 

Siottaes andDoctmettts,-p boa 
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to admonish the electors to choose 'such as being ehgible 
- by order of the laws were of a grave, wise and cafhoEc 
sort*. In 1570 Queen Elizabeth complained that 'thou|^ 
the greater number of knights, citizens and burgeses for 
the most part are duly and orderly chosen, 5’et in many 
places such consideration is not usually had herdn as 
reason would, that is to choose persons able to give good 
information and adduce for the places for which they are 
nominated, and to treat and consult discreetl}^ upon such 
matters as are to be propounded to them*. The Queen 
accordingly appointed Archbi^op Parker and Lord Cob- 
ham to confer with the returning officers in Kent, and take 
care that the persons returned 'be well qualified with 
knowledge, discretion, and modesty*. Her successor simi- 
larly admonished the electors 'to avoid the dfioice of any 
persons either noted for their superstitious blindness one 
way or for their turbulent humours other waj's*. It is 
difficult to decide how far these admonitions actually 
served to secure subservience in the faithful Commons ; but 
two facts certainl}^ emerge ; first that the Tudor sovereigns 
did, in the main, secure Parliaments in accord with th^ 
own views, and secondly, that the Stuarts, employing 
precisely the same methods and machinery, did not. Per- 
haps, after all, the simplest eiq>lanation may be the true 
one — that the Tudor Parliaments w’ere 'subsendent* to 
the Crown because they believed that the several sove- 
rdgns of that line did faithfully and honestly seek to 
promote tlm well bdng, and even cairy out the 1^, of the 
people over whom they ruled. 

Whatever be the truth as to the amount of influence, 
innocent or corrupt, exercised by the Tudors, it cannot be % 
denied that they were singularly adroit in the manage- 
ment, if not the manipulation, of Parliament. They never'' 
raised unnecessarily a point of principle, and they invari- 
ably took the line of least redstance. The consequencewas 
that the actual collisions between Crown and Parliament 
were as rare under the Tudors as they were common under 
thdr successors 
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Take the question of taxation — ^the most fertile of all the 
sources of dispute between the Stuarts and tlidr Farha- 
ments Of Tudor methods there is no better illustration . 
than thdr financial pohey. Without direct violation of tlic , 
theoretical nghts of Parliament the Tudors contrived m , 
practice to make themsdves independent of parliamentary ' 
control The different sovereigns attained this end by' 
various means. Henry VII amassed a large fortune by 
strict parsimony, by making his wars pay, by fines, forced 
loans and benevolences, and most of all, by wise economic 
legislation which immensely increased the prosperity botli 
of the people and the Crown. Henry VIII was temporarily 
enndied by the spoils of the abbeys, and also secured 
parhamentary sanction to the repudiation of his debts. 
Queen Elizabeth’s mdependence, so far as she enjoyed it, 
was due mainly to her consistent frugahty. When war 
involved her in large expenditure she ceased to be inde- 
pendent. Her loans were generally repaid 
If, then, the Tudors evaded for the most part parlia- 
mentary control they managed to do it without senous 
conflict on the fiscal issue. If we except the matter of 
monopolies, ended by Ehzabeth's graceful concession, 
there was only one definite quarrel on a taxative question 
between the Tudors and their Parliaments— that m 1523 , 
and it is noticeable that not even the personal intervention 
of Cardmal Wolsey could, on this occasion, wring from the 
Commons more than a moiely of the large sum (£800,000) 
demanded for the war Then, as always, the Government 
had to get money, but they got it by means which, however 
disagreeable to mdividuals, did not raise awkward constitu- 
tional questions, nor violate estabhshed rights 
Similarly m regard to Legislation. No attempt was made 
to quesjioh the forii^ supremacy of Paxhament, but the 
Crown enjoyed none the less all the power it wanted 
ositiyely it possessed then, as now, the mimense advan- 

tegeoftheimtiative Negatively, it could veto any measure 

1 didiked, or short of this could bnng pressure to bear on 
mdividual members to withdraw the obnoxious bill. Queen 
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Elizabeth even went so far as to commit recalcitrant mem- 
bers like Stnddand and Peter Wentworth to prison. The 
Crown also freely exercised the power to issue Prodama- 
tions having, within certain limits, the power of laws * 
Precisdy paralld was their treatment of the ddicate) 
question of parhamentary pnvilege. Henry VIII was^ 
technically accurate when he wrote to the Pope in 1529: 
*The discussions in the English Parliament are free and 
imrestiicted ; the Crown has no power to limit their debates, 
or to control the votes of their members.* But his letter 
should be read in dose conjunction with Queen Elizabeth*s 
famous warning to her faithful Commons m 1593 

*To your three demands the Queen answereth* . . . Pnvilege 
of speech is granted, but you must know what pnvil^e you 
have ; not to speak every one what he hsteth, or what comefh 
in his brain to utter that , but your pnvilege is, aye or «o. . . . 
To your persons all pnvilege is granted, with this cavea t, that 
imder colour of this pnvilege no man*s ill-domgs or not per- 
formmg of duties be covered and protected The last, free 
access is granted to Her Majesty's person, so that it be upon 
urgent and weighty causes, and at tunes convenient, and when 
Her Majesty may be at leisum from other important causes of 
the realm 

This is admirably illustrative of Tudor methods : no infrac- 
tion, be it observed, of constitutional pnvileges, no viola- s 
tion of the law, but strict limitation of the sphere of 
pnvilege, and dexterous evasion of legal restraints 
Apart from these things, the Tudors enjoyed m their 
palin gs with Parhament other advantages wi^ch demand 
bnef mention. The first was the virtual nomination of the 
Speaker of Jhe House of Commons The Speaker’s position 
in~the House of the sixteenth century was, of course, 
entirely different from what it is to-day His control of the 
proceedings was all but absolute, and until the develop- 
ment of the ministenal system he was the sole channel of 

* ‘To abohdi the use of prodamations would have in these days 
rendered government almost impossible ’ Pollard, Someiset, p 64 
a jyEwes Journal, p 460 
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co mmuni cation between the House and the Crown How 
great was the importance attadied to the dection of a 
Speaker wdl affected towards the Crown may be seen from 
Clarendon’s estimate of the damage inflicted on the King’s 
cause m 1640 by his failure to secure the election of his 
nommee as Speaker. Clarendon refers to the matter as ' an 
untoward, and m truth an unheard of accident, whidi 
broke many of the Kmg’s measures, and mflmtdy dis- 
ordered his service beyond a capacity of reparation’. 
Clarendon’s estimate may be exaggerated, but the notes 
of parliamentary debates under the Tudors afford ample 
evidence of the great services rendered to the Crown by 
successive Speakers. 

Hardly less important than the nomination of the 
Speaker was the mcreasmgly frequent p rese nce .of -the 
memb^_of_theJBivy_Council — the trusted servants of 
the Crown-— m^one or other ]^use of Paxhament The 
books, mdeed, teach us that lie presence of mmisters m the 
En^h Paxhament is at once the symbol and the seal of 
the control of the legislature over the Executive It was 
not so regarded by our forefathers, and m the sixteenth 


century its signiflcance was all the other way It was a 
powerful mstrument m the hands of the Executive for 
influencmg the legislature. Is it certam that even now the 
’books ’ are nght ’> Were the fathers of the American Com- 
monwealth altogether unwise m their generation? The 


mcreasmg power of the Executive m the q>here of legisla- 
tion no less than m that of administration is, perhaps, the 
most significant of the constitutional symptoms of to-day 
And to suppose that m the sixteenth century Parhament 
pretended to any effective control over the Executive, or 
that the presence of the mmisters mdicated any tendency 
m ttat direction, would imply an absurdly anachronistic 
readmg of history Dr Prothero has extracted from the 
btate Papers an mterestmg memorandum on the duties of 
a Secxetary of State under Queen Elizabeth Cabmet 
of to-day would read it with envy. Doubtless 
Mr Peter Wentworth’ Mr Cope, and Mr Strickland were 


N 
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tiresome persons in their way, but they were mere tyros 
in the art of parhamentary 'heckhng*, and they were at 
one temble disadvantage as compared with their modem 
counterparts. No * papers' were ever laid on the table of 
the House. No ‘reports* were presented to Parliament. 
Under these circumstances it would tax the ingenmty even 
of the most accomphshed cntics of the Executive to carry on 
their persistent fusillade. Nor has the most autocratic 
of modem imnisters ever ventured to re-echo the language 
of the Lord Keeper of 1593:' 

‘Wherefore, Mr. Speaker, her Majesty’s pleasure is, that if 
you perceive any idle heads, which will not stick to hazard 
their own estates, which will meddle with reforming the 
Church and transforming the Commonwealth, and do eidubit 
any bills to such purpose, that you receive them not, until 
they be viewed and consid^ed by those who it is fitter should 
rnnsiflftr of such thmgs and can better judge of them * 

Such was the character of the ‘disciplmary* process' 
applied by the Tudor sovereigns to Parhament in the six- ? 
teenth century. And the disapline was entirdy effective. J 
Parhament emerged from it not weakened or emasculated 
— as from the ‘constitutionahsm* of the Lancastnan kings 1 
— but braced, stimulated, and mvigorated; well eqmpped 
for the work which it fell to it to do ; ready for the pro- j 
tracted contest with the luckless sovereigns who inhented j 
the Tudor throne, but were not permitted to succeed to they 
Tudor monarchy. 

The^^ciphne of Parhament was only one side of the 
Tudor Dictatorslup. Not less important was theirihorough 
reo^anmation of Local Government It was m this sphere 
that the Lancastnan break-down had been most distressmg 
and complete The feudal organization, both administra- 
tive and judicial, had fallen mto decay m the fourteenth 
century; but there still survived, though m a mangled 
form, remnants of the popular prefeudal courts, the old 
English system upon which feudalism had been super- 
imposed. The sheriff, though stopped of many of his 

* D’Ewes Journal, p 460 
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functions, still remained to preside over parliamentary 
elections, and with hmi and for the same reason the anaent 
court of the Shire Thanks to the persistence of the parish 
pnest m his contest with the feudal baron, the parish 
meetmg also survived, although its ecdesiastical connexion 
had given it the name of Vestry But neither Shire^ourt 
nor Vestry had any genmne vitahly. Power was passmg 
into new hands Under the later Plantagenets a new func- 
tionary had appeared known originally as the G^tardtan 
and later as the Justice of the Peace From these elements 
the Tudors evolved their new system of local government 
With their sure instmct for the vitahties they took the 
Parish as their administrative umt, and they made the 
Justice of the Peace their man-of-all-work They thus laid * 
the foundation of the system under which rural England 
was governed, and m the mam admirably governed, until 
the last decade of the nmeteenth century Lambarde,- 
wntmg under Queen Ehzabeth, complains that he and his 
brother magistrates were burdened with 'stacks of statutes’ 
There was some justification for his groans Henry VII 
passed twelve, Henry VHI no less than fifty, Edward VI 
nmeteen. Queen Mary mneteen, and Queen Elizabeth fifty- 
four statutes (down to 1579 only) afiectmg in one way or 
another the functions of this overburdened official Well 


might Sir Thomas Smith, also writing under Queen Eliza- 
beth, dedaxe that ' the Justices of the Peace be those . m 
whom the Prmce putteth his special trust’ 

The Justice of the Peace was at once ji^ge, pqhceman 
and administrative man-of-all-work, he was responsible 
for the trial of cmmnals, for the maintenance of order, anc 
for carrying mto effect that huge mass of social and eco 
nomic legislation which was particularly characteristic of 
Tudor rule In his own parish he sat alone and tned petty 
cases without a jury , four tunes a year he met his brother 
ma^tmtes of the whole county m Quarter Sessions , later 
on (m 1605), an mtermediate division was created m which 

fie sat with two or more brethren m Petty Sessions But 

his special sigmficance m rdation to the Tudor Dictatorship 
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consists in the multitude of administrative duties which he 
was expected to perform. He had to fix the rate of wages 
for servants and labourers ; to bind apprentices and cancel 
indentures, to fix the prices of commodities; to appomt 
and disimss constables ; to see to the mamtenance of jails 
and bridges and highways; to supervise the payment of 
pensions to maimed soldiers and sailors ; to determine all 
questions of settlement and affiliation ; to search out recu- 
sants and enforce the law against them, and to see that 
Sunday was properly observed He was the sole samtaiy 
authority, the sole hcensing authority (for all trades except 
monopohes), and the chief poor law and vagrancy author- 
ity. Such were some of the many duties under which Lam- 
barde groaned. And no shirkmg was possible , for at every 
assize the Clerk of the Peace had to hand m a certificate 
giving the names of all Justices absent from Quarter 
Sessions since the last assize, and the Judge had to examine 
into the cause of absence, and report thereon to the Lord 
Chancellor. 


The work of the Justices was, on tlie whole, admirably 
done: out of the weltering chaos of the fifteenth century 
social order was gradually evolved. It was good for the 
country, and it was good for the Justices If we seek an 
explanation of the contrast between the turbulent neo- 
feudal barons of the fifteenth century — ^the Nevilles, the 
Percies, and the like, and the legally minded squires of the 
seventeenth century — ^the Pyms, Ehots, and Hampdens — 
it will be found m disciphne and traimng of the Tudor 


J.P. 'Nothing', writes Dr. Prothero, 'could so well have 
prepared the country gentry and the burgesses of the great 
towns for the share they were to take m the Parhaments 


of the coming age 

From the Justice of the Peace and the reorganization of 
Local Government to the place of the Prerogative Courts 


in the Tudor economy involves a transition less abrupt 
thsTi it appears./ Nothmg is more characteristic of the 
Tudor Dictatorship than the expedients to which they 


1 Statutes and Documents, -p cxiv 
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resorted for asserting the supremacy of law /The ordinary 
courts had, as we have seen, completdy broken down m 
the fifteenth century: the admmistration of justice had 
been reduced to a farce by the system of mamtenance, and 
by the rude dommation of the * Ovenmghty Subject’. The 
fimt and most obvious duty of any Government worthy 
of the name was to secure respect for the law of the land 
This the Tudors did by the erection of a large number of 
eistraordmary tribunals with speaal or local jurisdiction. 
Such was the Councd of the North whidi was estabhshed 
by Henry VIII m 1539, which exercised j'unsdiction 
over the five northern shires, Northumberland, Durham, 
Cumberland, Westmorland, and York According to the 
instructions issued m 1603 its mam objects were ‘the just 
government of our people and subjects of the north parts 
of this our realm of England, and for the good and speedy 
administration of justice to be there had between party and 
party’ The powers of the Court were mdeed so wide that 
It might fairly be descnbed as the Star Chamber of the 
North But the Council of the North did not stand alone , 
similar powers were conferred upon the CounciLof-Wales, 
with jurisdiction over Wales and the border counties, and 
upon the Coint of the Castle Chamber m Irpla'nrt 
But of these extraordinary tnbunals the most famous, 
and the most important, was the Cour^ f the S tar 
b^* The controversies which still rage as to the legal 
position of this Court are outside the scope of this work 
Whether the Act of 1487 did or did not create a new Court j 
whether this Court was or was not identical with the later 
Star Chamber , what was its precise rdation to the Pnvy 
Council— these are questions which have exercised the 
^ds of the jurists from the days of Lambarde and Sir 
^omas Smith, of Bacon and Coke, to those of Hallam and 
Dr Busch, of Dr Prothero and Dr Tanner The best 
opimon is that the Act of 1487, like many previous Acts 


Chamber, cf SOect Cases (Sdden Soaefy), ed I S 
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passed under the Lancastrians, was intended to give statu- 
tory sanction to certain common-law powers exercised by 
the Privy Council, and at the same time to hand over the 
exercise of tliose powers to a special committee composed 
only m part of Pnvy Councillors. But, leaving aside these 
technical details, it is essential to understand the place of 
the Star Chamber Court m the dictatorial scheme of the 
Tudor sovereigns./ Composed of three royal officials, the 
Chancellor, the Treasurer, and the Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, of one Bishop, one temporal Peer, and two Judges, 
the Court was intended to supplement the obvious defi- 
ciencies of the ordmaiy courts, to assist in the restoration 
of social order, and above all to bnng to justice those 
powerful and highly placed offenders who had long defied 
the King's ordinary courts. It was extraordmanly success- 
ful in attaining these objects, and won golden opimons 
from men of the most opposite opimons <" ‘Si vetustatem 
spectemus est antiquissima;' wrote Camden, ‘si digni- 
tatem honoratissima ' Lambarde wntes almost ecstati- 
cally ‘ of this most noble and praiseworthy Court, the beams 
of whose bright justice, equal in beauty with Hesperus and 
Lucifer, do blaze and spread themsdves as far as the realm 
IS long and wide, and by the influence of whose super- 
eminent authority all other courts of law and justice that 
we have are both the more surely supported and the more 
evenly kept and managed'. Sir Thomas Smith commends 
it as able ‘to bridle such stout noblemen or gentlemen 
which would offer wrong by force to any meaner men' 
‘This Court', wrote Lord Bacon, ‘is one of the sagest and 
noblest institutions of this kingdom.' His eulogy we might 
expect; but far more remarkable is that of his great 
opponent. Chief Justice Coke. ‘It is the most honourable 
Court (our Parhament excepted) that is m the Chnstian 
world, both in respect of the judges of the court, and of 
their honourable proceedmg accordmg to their just juns- 
diction and the ancient and just orders of the Court . . . 
This Court, the right institution and anaent orders thereof 
being observed, doth keep aU England in qmet.' Nor is 
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there any reason to doubt tlwit it was as popular with the 
people, particularly the poorer sort, as it was with the 
jurists 'The Star Chamber*, wntes Professor Pollard, 
‘found its mam difficulty m the number of smtors which 
flocked to a Court where the Kmg was Judge, the laws’ 
ddays minimized, counsd’s fees moderate, and justice 
rarely demedmerdy because it might happen to be illegal 
Thus the Court of the Star Chamber and the Prerogative ' 
Courts completdy fit m to the general frame of the Tudor 
Dictatorship They are extraordmary expedients designed- 
to meet temporary needs, and they are popular No doubti 
they lopped off the heads of the exceptionally tall poppies ; 
but so long as you were not a poppy and did not grow too 
tall you had httle to complam of m Tudor justice 
It IS, hmyey^, of the very essenc e of a Dictatorship that 
it shoTild not be proloi^ed bqrond the.penod of obvious 
cnsis_and_^necessity T ^ w as the jock .upon which the 
Stuart Monarchy foundered. The Stuarts could never 
understand the conditions upon which power — almost 
absolute — had been entrusted to their predecessors. The' 
consequence was that under them the madimery of a Dicta- 
torship was converted mto an engme of despotism That 
is why institutions like the Star Chamber have m the ears 
of most people an ill-omened sound, they remember their 
misuse under the Stuarts, they forget their general and 
popular utihty under the Tudors That was why, when 
the day of reckomng came, when the Long Parhament met, 
not a voice was raised against the destruction of institu- 
tions which in their day had done admirable service The 
Council of the North, the Court of the Welsh Marches, the 
High Commission Court, the Castie Chamber, and the Star 
Chamber were all flung overboard amid hearty applause 
from Hyde and Falkland, no less than from Hampden and 
always to be emphasized, is that the 
Tudor Dictatorship wasnotmerelytoleratedbut wdcomed. 

Defuse men fdt that it was a temporary expedient for 
cntical times Ohe sixterath craturyjvas^ indeed.^jrapd 

* Henty VIII, p 26 
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of cxisis, or rather of successive crises. The Grst cnsis was 
d3uiastic. Could the new dynasty be firmly established on 
the throne, and the recurrence of civil war averted? The 
apprehension of this crisis had more to do with the divorce 
project than is commonly supposed. Before the dynastic 
cnsis had passed we were mvolved in an ecclesiastical cnsis 
Parallel with that there was the ectmonuc cnsis due to the 
agranan revolution Close on fbe heels of both these came 
the political crisis, which arose from the general European 
situation, ^d which reached its chmax on the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth. With the European problem there was 
another and larger question involved. The struggle between 
England and Spain extended from the old world to the 
new, the contest between the forces of Protestantism and 
those of the Catholic reaction was merged m a contest 
between England and the Latm peoples for Colomal and 
maritime ascendancy. That contest belongs to a later 
period which opened with the defeat of the Armada. But 
if the Armada opened a new period in Englisi:? history it 
I closed the period covered by this chapter. It definitely 
'brought to an end the Tudor Dictatorship. 

The Armada was in every sense epoch-malong. It set 
the seal upon the English Reformation ; it decided the fate 
of the United Provmces, it is a landmark m the history 
of English commerce ; it is the real startmg-pomt of our 
Colomal and mantime supremacy; above all, it is the goal 
of the Tudor Monarchy. Thanks to the consummate tact, , 
to the pohtical msight, to the qmck sympathy and, above / 
all, to the firm rule of the Tudor sovereigns, the nation \ 
passed through the cnses of the srsteenth century not 
merely unscathed, but strengthened and mvigorated, and 
well prepared to take upon itself the grave responsibihties^ 
of sdf*govemment. The new spirit of pohtical indepen-, 
dence had, indeed, begun to manifest itself sometnne before! 
the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. There were) 
differences of opimon between Queen and Parhament on 
manv Questions; on the question of the succession; on the 
^tion of reh^on, on the question of pnvilege; on the 
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qu e st io n of monopolies But on neither side was there a 
^position to carry matters to extremities; mutual con- 
cessions were gracrfuUy made, and differences were not 
permitted to develop into disputes No one can read the 
famous Apology of 1604 without reahzmg that there was 
on the part of Farhament a conscious postponement of an 
mevitable struggle After pomling out with great frank- 
ness that Kmg James, despite his *rare wisdom and imder- 
standmg’, had been gravdy mismformed as to the nghts 
and pnvileges of the English Parliament, the Apology 
proceeds 

'Beside that, in regard of her [Queen Elizabeth’s] sex and 
age which we had great cause to tender, and, much more, upon 
care to avoid all trouble whidi by wicked practice might have 
been drawn to impeach the quiet of your Majesty's nght m 
the succession, those actions were then passed over, which we 
hoped m succeedmg time of freer access to your Highness of 
renowned grace and justice to redress, restore and rectify.’ 

In pkm English, we dehberatdy postponed the assertion 
of our rights because we did not wish to disturb the dosmg S 
years of the reign of a Queen who had done great thmgs \ 
for England 

The Tudor Dictatorship was evidently over, the Tudors 
had done theu: work so thoroughly and so successfully that 
they had rendered unnecessary and mdeed impossible the / 
continuance of then ‘dictatonal’ rule Hence the dif&- 
culty of the problems bequeathed by them to the Stuarts 
The solution of those problems — even the apprdiension 01 
them — demanded statesmandup of the highest order , it is 
not uncharitable to say that the Stuarts were unequal to 
the demand Not that the Tudors have escaped criticism. 
The idea of a ‘benevolent dictatorship’ has not obtained 
general acceptance Many critics have seen m Henry VII 
nothmg but a grasping and avaricious tax-collector; in 
Henry VIII notog but a bloated tyrant, and the husband 
of too many wives; m Queen Ehzabeth no thing but a 
vaallatmg and procrasfanatmg dissembler, a coquette 
consumed by vamty, a close-fisted virago whose natural 

4ISS Q 
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frugality hardened into parsunony and whose meanness 
endangered the safety of the state. There was, indeed, 
much in the personal character of both Henrys that was 
Ignoble; much m the weakness of Queen Elizabeth that 
was contemptible. But it is a gross misuse of the critical 
faculty to dwell exclusively on the worst features of the 
personages and penods of ^e past. The more stnctly we 
adhere to the scientific method m history, the more clearly 
does research reveal to us the secrets of the sixteenth! 
century, the more inexorably are we constrained to regardj 
the Tudor period not as that of an mtrusive despotism, 
still less of a blasting tyranny, but as a penod of phe- 
nomenal national expansion imder the gmdance of a 
Dictatorship which was, on balance, unmistakably bene- 
ficent. 



VIII PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY 

Cabinet Governmeitt 

DI CTATORSHIP is the ^ ppropnate. if iwtJ^jn^table, 
corrective i)f prePi 3 ture,dS! 3 dopme iit A schoolboy 
needs bmTto ‘fill out’. Lancastrian England outgrew its 
strength Consequently it suffered hunuhation abroad, and 
at hoTPe resulted m social disintegration A weak govern- 
ment lost the French provmces (1453) » allowed the 
faction ^hts of ‘ovenmghty sub]ects' to develop into the 
‘Wars of the Roses’ 

To the overgrown schoolboy the Tudors admmistered 
a strong tome Without any violation of constitutional 
forms they mfused mto the administration a new spirit, 
they imparted to the executive the strength which m the 
preceding period it sorely lacked /Thus m the sixteenth 
century there came to the birth a new nation, pohtically 
and soaally, if not ecclesiastically, muted Feudal turbu- 
lence was feally crushed A new nobihty, ennehed by the 
spoils of the monastenes, aro% on the nuns of the feudal 
baronage An agranan revolution completedthedestruction 
of the manonal economy, begun m the fourteenth century 
by the Black Death and the Peasants’ Revolt A strong 
middle dass estabhdied itsdf, reenuted m part from the 
yeoman farmers growmg nch by the production of wool, 
and partly from the merchants growmg still ncher by 
sdlmg it ‘ Sir Thomas More, Bishop Latimer, and other 
contemporary observers lamented that men were evicted 
to make room for sheep There was, indeed, much suffering 
among the poor Many peasants were divorced from the 
soil Endosures mvolved rural unemployment ^ New social 
and economic problems emerged The State was compelled 
for the first time to assume responsibihty for the destitute 
The new world flooded the old world with silver, the 
currency depreciated, prices rose, wages lagged bdundy'" 
/ On the other hand, the great geographical discoven^ 
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had revolutionized the position of England m world eco- 
nomy. The 'third rate isle half lost among her seas* had 
become literally the centre of the world. Thanks tojie 
, foresight of Henry Vlll^a Royal Navy came into existmce. 
Commercial voyages — hardly known before 1500 — multi- 
. plied mpidly. English seamen sought new' routes Pro- 
testantism supplied a fre^ stimulus to the commercial 
duel with Spam. The Elizabethan privateers brought home 
'‘rich treasure taken from Spanish galleons and blood-curd- 
ling tales (collected by Haklu37t) of the cruelties inflicted 
on Enghsh seamen by the Inquisition. / 

The whole outlook and temper of the^nghsh nation were 
thus changed out of recogmtion. The Tudors bequeathed 
to their successors a self-conscious and superbly confident 
people. They bequeathed also problems, ecclesiastical and 
political, demanding the highest statesman^p for their 
solution. Unfortunately, the first two Stuarts were griev- 
ously lacking m that quality. James I, though not devoid 
of ability or leammg, was a concSed doctrmaire, vicious 
in private hfe, obstinate and self-opimated in affairs of 
State — 't he wi sest fool m Christendom *. C harles I had 
more..characteiLthanLhis_father but less abihty Nather 
father nor son und^toqd the si tuation Apprehension was 
mdeed diflicult for contemporanes, more particularly if» 
like the Stuarts, they were foreigners Yet hidden from 
royal wisdom, it was revealed, if still partially, to the 
lawyers, squires, and merchants in Parhament They had 
eiqienence of affairs, gained m local administration. They 
had precedents drawn from the days of the later Plan- 
tagenets and the Lancastrians. They had the stiffening of 
temper supphed by Puntamsm The ApoUgy of 1604 
(already quoted) makes it dear that Parhament realized 
that with the defeat of the Armada the need for dictatonal 
rule had passed away. The nation, after a century _of 
/{icri pliTip ^ letardation, and recoyary,_was ready, to-xesume 
the process of constitutional development at the.ppint 
where it had_been popped m the Meent h cen tury. 

~ T he X aiicastrigm _Parli^^t had.proved itself imequd 
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to tiiie task of government T he S tuart Farhament believed 
thrt it co^d now safely assert its control over the Execu- 
te To pretend ^at this claim did not involve a radical 
shiteg m the pohtical centre of gravity was simply 
grotesque. It meant that personal monardiy was to end; • 
that henceforth the Kmg was to be a ' Constitutional ' ruler 
and act on Ihe advice of ministers responsible to Parha- 
ment Could this momentous change be effected vuthout 
revolution? Only, it is plain, if there was perfect accord 
between Crown and Parhament 
S uch accord did not exist. Apart from the play of 
pe mona l forces, apart from a fundamental misapprehcn- 
tion of the situation on the part of the King — a misappre- 
hension not merdy mtdligible but forgivable — apart from 
the comphcations due to foreign affairs, there were many 
causes, not merely of fncbon, but of deep-rooted disputes 
Rdigious differences widened the breach between Kmg and 
people, but m order to concentrate on the constitutional 


issue all reference to ecclesiastical affairs must be eschewed 
Nor^n adequate regard be paid to the economic factor. 
Th^ai^jYas fundamental Had there not been a serious 
^op m the value of money, had the Kmg been able tc 
'hve on his own', had he not been compelled, m order tc 
ceiiy on the busmess of the State, to have frequent 
recourse to Parhament for supphes, one of the most per- 
sistent causes of friction would have been ehmmated But 
bes^t^^^^putes about money, there were quarrels also 
about^arlwmOTtaiy pnyileges, about royalProclamations, 
pqhcy Even more deep-rooted was the 
^erence of opimon as to the position of the Judicature 
Were the judges to be (as Bacon would have Tiad them) 
ons under the throne’, the handmaid of the Executive , 
or l^ke nght in assertmg for the Judicature a place 
m the Pohty co-ordmate with the Legislature and the 
Esrecutive, mdependent alike of I^g and Parliament ? 

Neve^dess, unportant as were all these matters, the )ctom 
essen^ pomt at issue m the sevente enth cpntnrtf was at 

onceteoaderandnarrower %oaay,3S^^S^ 
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Phonal Monarchxj^d Parliamentary Democracy Par- 
liamentaiy Democracy rests on three implications: an 
Electorate induding all politically qualified j ntizen s, a 
Legislature reasonably representative -of the ]dectorate, 
and an.Executive responsible to the Legislature. No ques-, 
tion arose under the early Stuarts about the Electorate>/ 
the franchise, or the distribution of seats Nor was there , 
any real dispute as to the existence of a representative / 
Legislature, composed of King, Lords, and Commons. The • 
parhamentary leaders never dreamt (until after the Civil , 
War) of abolishing the Monarchy, nor did the King preten^' 
that he could be nd of Parliament * 

The point at issue was in a sense narrower, but it \TOnt 
down to the roots of the problem of pohticd liberty. Was 
thg Executive to be henceforward, as heret ofore, vested 
exclusively in the Crown, or was Parliament to exerqi^ 
contmuous control over it? Were the ministers — for 
ministers must imder any system exist — ^to be in fact as 
in name servants of the Crown, or to be responsible to 
Parhament ? 

A 'responsible* ministry is the ultimate test of a 'Parlia- 
mentary’ Democracy, differentiating it both from Personal 
Monarchy and from Presidential Democracy The Stjiarts 
were determmed not merely to reign but to rule Parha- 
ment was content that the kings should cdhtinue to reign 
but was determmed that the government of the State, tlie 
determination of pohcy, and the actual conduct of affairs, 
should pass mto the hands of ministers responsible to itself^ 
‘As for the absolute prerogative of the Crown that is no 
subject for the tongue of a lawyer, nor is it lawful to be 
disputed It is atheism and blasph«ny to dispute what 
God.can.do . So i^wjpresumptuous and.high contempt 
in a, subject to dispute what a King can do ’ 

Such was the Stuart theory of Monarchy-as .expounded 
by James J. Nor did his practice lag bel^d his-theoiy. 

The alterna tive prmciple is clearly formulatedm The Grand 

* Ferhajs Cbarles I indulged in that dream beturcen 1629 and 1640 
If so, he vras rudely awakened 
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R emotts ti ance (1641) The Kmg was petitioned ‘ to employ 
such coui^ellorsl^ ambassadors and otlicr ministers m man- 
agmg his busmess at home and abroad, as tlic Parliament 
may have cause to confide in, without wluch we cannot 
give His Majesty such supphes as is desired’ * It was 
no new thing for tlie granj^of_su2plics to the Crown to be 
made <kpendent.on_tlie_redress of grievances ]^l tiie 
danand made in t his famo us claim went much farther It 
meant that the King was to act continuously and invari- 
ably on the advice of mmisters whom Parhamcnt could 
trust Impeachment was, as the same RmonsU ancc pointed 
out, a clumsy if not an obsolete weapon It sufficed for the 
punishment of ministers who had broken the law, it was 
wholly ineffective as a means of imposing the will of Parha- 
ment on the Executive, of ensunng that the course of 
pohcy pursued by the Government was such as would 
justify Parhament in votmg adequate supphes to sustain it 
T he clause quoted above contains tlie germ of the 
Cabmet^tein John Pym, the author of it, had reached 
thecon 3 usion it embodies m truly charactenstic English 
fashion The demand made upon the Kmg was based on 
no abstra^ theory of government, there was no appeal to 
the nghts of man, or to democratic prmciples Pym had 
h^ted on a vital germ almost zs it were by accident 'He 
had found the solution of how to constitute an Executive 
sufficiently strong and energetic to protect the country 
against attacks from without, and agamst faction and 
anarchy withm, to secure the supremacy of the law and 
the mamtenance of pubhc order, while at the same timp 
unpmgmg as httle as possible upon personal hberty, and 
pumumg a pohcy consonant with the wi^es of the country 
at large That^^^f the mostjiafflmg problems m 
p^fa^_saOTce Pym had stoble^n its_solution‘' That'i 
he foresaw the prolonged process of evolution which [ 
brought the modem cabmet mto bemg it were fantastic to « 

suppose He had discovered a germ, he had formulated^ 

* § 197. 

* Cf The Federaltst. no Ixx, where the problem is explored 
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principle. That is all. Not for some time the germ 
fructify. For the moment the conflict was transfe^d from 
t ii^Senate t oj^e.i;amp. T he Kin g wa s defeat ed and sent 
to the Wock The.Stuart.theoiy.oiMonainhy-perished with 
ChadesJ; b ut th e alternative prmciple was.not immedi- 
ately ap plied 

T be con fusion of the Commonwealt h compelled Cro m- 
w ell to accep t the Protectorate. Ca^le, preferred .the word 
Dictatorate. Hewasnght. Ohver Cromwell was, until 
death m 1658, Dictator. But unlilce that of the Tudors 
Cromwdl*s was a mihtaiy Dictatorship He bdonged ±0 
the Caesarian type of dictators, not to, the type diarac- 
ten^c of the Roman Repubhc m its pnstme austenty. 
Cromwell was a beheyer m Monarchy. He was convinced 
that no permanent settlemrat could be reached without a 
TTiTig He would, therefore, gladly have worn the Crown. 
His soldiers, however, were mostly repubhcans They had 
not killed Charles I to make Cromwell Kmg Cromwell’s 
authonty rested on the power of the sword. He had to 


fulfil the will of the army. 

Cromwdl was not, like Pym, a P^Iiamentarian He 
desired, mdeed, to see Parhament, re-established, _asJie 
wished to see a Monarchy restored But not the Stuart 
Monarchy, nor Pym’s Parliament, controlling the Execu- 
tive That was the rock on which Cromwell’s parhamen- 
t£uy experim^s foundered. His parliaments were to be 
merdy legislative bodies , they were not to have constituent 
powers. They were to make laws — as an American Con- 
gress laws — withm the four comers of a wntten 

Constitution Nor were they to interfere with the execu- 
tive side of government Cromwdl’s views on this impor- 
tant matter accorded with those of James I. So far as 
v’* Cromwell was a democrat, it was of the pr^itotial not 
' ’theWliamentaiy type He might fiU the role of an 
American President: for the position of a constitutional 
Kma or a parliamentary Prune Mmister he was wholly 

unsmted. Moreover, the crude fact had alwa^ to be faced: 
power rested with the army. The soldiers had removed.the 
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‘bauble’ once, they i^ht do it again P^h^ent must 
function, if a t all," withm the Imuts imposed by Tjie 
m&ni ofj^ve^t^, or, later, by The Humble Petition ani 
Advice Consequently, m the matter of constitutional evo- 
lution, the Interregnum marks a period not of advance but 
of relTOcession ' 

T he Restoration of Charles II to the. throne of his father 
meant more than the restoratioiL ofjtnonarchy,.it meant, 
al so th e restoration of Parliament But two questions at 
once emerged what type of monardiy did Charles II 
represent — I^castn^ Tu dor, or S tuart ^ What was to 
be.the-iunctidn oQh e-restored Parh ament? Was it to' 
play the part of an Ehzabethan Parhament, or to confront 
Charles II as the Long Parhament confronted Cbarlps I ? 
These questions were answered less preasdy than they are 
formulated Charles II was much the ablest of the Stuarts, 
and in shrewdness was not much bdow Queen Ehzabeth 
On two pomts he was adamant he would not go on his 
travels again ; nor would he surrender the prmciple of 
hereditary n^t, even to exclude his unpopular brother 
from the succession His first minister. Lord Clarendon, 
though opposed to the personal government of Charles I, 
had become the King’s adviser after 1641, but smce 1646 
had been m exile His view of the Constitution was Eliza- 
bethan Parhament was a valuable adjunct of the Mon- 
archy, but Its functions should be severely limited The 
actual work of government must remam m the hands of 
the Kmg assisted by his Pnvy Council and by ministers 
f r^y chosen by himself without regard to Parhament 

/A return to the Elizabethan order was, however, impos- 
sible Under the shock of the Civil War, the abohtion of 
the Monarchy, and the mihtary dictatorship that ensued, 
the nation was ready to acqmesce for a while m personal 
government, and to postpone the assertion of the rlaimc 
put forward on its bdialf by Parhament under the early 
Stuarts But the Pnvy Council had swoUen to unwieldy 
proportions it could no longer function satisfactorily as 
the OTgan of government Moreover, the busmess of State 

p 
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had become vastly more varied and complex. Consequently, 
for the actual work of administration a number of com- , 
mittees of the Council were set up, some permanent, others 
temporary. From one of these committees — ^the committee 
for foreign affedrs — ^the modem Cabinet is commonly said 
to derive / 

As to the precise stages in the process of evolution there 
has been an infinite amount of controversy among histon- 
cal speaahsts * What was the precise relation of the 
Cabmet to the Pnvy Council, or to one (or several) com- 
imttees of the Council? Was there an 'Inner Cabinet', 
formally distmct from an ' Outer Cabinet * ? If so, what was 
the relation between them ? These and like points are still 
hotly debated Fortunately they are outside the scope of^ 
this broad survey. Sir Wilham Anson has shrewdly warned 
us not to look for precision of outline and regular sequence 
of development m an mstitution so dependent, as is the 
Cabmet, on the conditions of the time and the temperament 
of mdividuals. 'T he history of the Cabinet*, as he truly 
said, ' is a s hiftin g scene m which events move f ww^djoth 
uncertam step but contmuous tendency'* 

Only a few of the less uncertam steps may be mdicated 
B y th e ^d of the reign of Charles II the Cabmet is clearly 
differentiated from the Privy Council The latter generally 
met on Thursdays at Hampton Court, while the Cabmet 
met on Sundays at Windsor. The Pnvy Council then, as 
now, was a legal and relatively large body; the Cabinet was, 
and is, unknown to the law m its corporate capacity, and, 
though it has recently increased m size, it is still very small 
as compared with the Privy Council * Charles JI was soldy 
responsible for the composition of his Cabmet, though fte 
chief administrative departments of the Go vern ment wgff 


I Cf English Historical Review, vols xxvii and xax, containing 
artides by H Temperl^, E I Carlyle, and Su: W Anson, and C M 
Andrews in Johns Hopkins Untvetstiy Studies in History and Political 


Sctence, senes xxvi, nos 1-3 

* Tte Sib^S’(i 934 ^ consisted of 20 members, now (1935) the Cabinet 
IS laager, the Pnvy Council has more than 300 
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represented in it, and it contained also (in Anson’s cautious 
pefsoi^tiirough whom the temper of the House 
of Comm ons c ould be ascertamed*. The Kmg alwa}^ pre-^ 
sided person^y at its meetmgs, as did his three successors, ^ 
but could 'refer its conclusions for reconsideration to the\ 
Pnvy Council ’ On matters of high importance such refer- ' 
ence was probably the usual procedure. 

The Rwolutio^of i68^did npt.directly solve the prob- 
le m of tile Executive Great stress was laid on James’s 
assa ult on P arhament The Kmg had, it was urged,] 
endeavoured by the advice of 'evil Counsellors* to subvert{ 
and undermme the position of the Kmg-m-Parhament, but j 
there was no suggestion that the Executive should be! 
transferred to a responsible ministry That is entirely^ 
characteristic The Cabinet came into its kingdom not by 
observation 


As a fact Wilham III was almost as much a personal 
ruler as James I, nor did his reign register any important 
change m the rdations between the Executive and the 
I^egislature Of the Cabmet meetmgs between April 1694 
and May 1695 we possess fortunatdy a contemporary 
record From this it appears that the Kmg was mvanably 
present, and sometimes the 'Prmce’ also — presumably 
Prmce George of Denmark The number present never 
exceeded twdve, but always mduded the great officers of 
State and of the Housdiold, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury The busmess transacted was purdy admimstrative,'] 
and unhke the work of a modem Cabmet had no reference^ 
to current legislation That was, as yet, exdusivdy the^ 
busmess of the Legislature Thf^ewas, mdee d. one devdop- 
ment under Wilham III to which, as a landmark m the 
evolution of the Cabmet, Lord Macaulay attached exagger- 
^ed significance. In 1697 Wilham sdected all lus meters 
om.the ^^^^hig.pai±y,,whichj5as_at.^[t jtoe.isep.onderant 
m Earhament- The prmciples that the Cabmet diould 
always he pohtically hcnmogeneous m texture, and diould 
represent the party majontj^ m the House of Commons 
were, m fact, only gradually established 
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Before William died there were, however, indications* 
that both Parhament and the Pnvy Council were increas- 
ingly suspicious and jealous of the position whidi the 
Cabinet was assuming. Section lii of the Act of Settlement^ 
(1701) enacted that *all matters . . . relating to the well-^ 
governing of this Kingdom which are properly cognizable 
in the Privy Council . . . shall be transacted there, and all 
resolutions taken thereupon shall be signed by such of the 
Pnvy Cotmcil as shall advise and consent to the same’. 
The clause was doubtless mtended to arrest the growmg 
importance of the Cabinet, but even more to insist on the 
individual, as opposed to the corporate, responsibihly of 
ministers. It also provided that ’no person who has an 
office or place of profit und^ the King or receives a pen- 
sion from the Crown shall be capable of servmg as a 
member of the House of Commons*. fPortunatdy for the 
evolution of Parhamentary Democracy neither of these 
provisions ever became operative. Tbe first was repealed 
in 1705, the second, which would incidentally have confined 
ministerial office to peers, was so modified as to permit 
ministers of the Crown to sedc re-election to the House of 
Commons after the acceptance of office. By the Re-eleUmi 
of Ministers Act (1926) it was virtually repealed, though 
tihere is still a himtation on the number of ministers who 
may sit in the Lower House. / 

Queen Anne, though less stohd and stupid than has been*' 
commonly represented, had neither the knowledge nor the 
abihty of William III. Yet^^^was, like him, a personal 
ruler. She selected her o^ mmisters, and presided injhe 
Cabinet. Changes of ministry were made, contrary to 
modem usage, before, not after, a general election, and 
xninistenal appomtments had a considerable mfluence upon 
the result of the election. But notwithstanding this, the'' 
state of parties in Parhament had an iucreasmg, and at ' 
times a decisive, influence upon appointments to high j 
offices. Thus m 1708 the appointment of Lord Somers as j 
President of the Council was, despite the strong Tory 
inclinations of the Queen, practically forced upon her. The 
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gradual change was not without compensatory advantages 
for the Crown If it lost power it escaped responsibility. 
*For some time past’, said Rodiester m 1711, *we have 
been told that the Queen is to answer for everytliing: but 
I hope that time is over According to tlie fundamental 
constitution of the Kmgdom the ^Imisters are accountable 
for all.’* Nevertheless, until her death. Queen Anne ruled. 

The_first_^vo_GOTrges, though they exercised great 
influrace upon foreign pohcy, reigned but did not rule 
The red j)Oint of transition from personal to ’Constitu- 
tio nd’ M onarch}^ ^deed the accession of the first Harib- 
venanTGng' ~For this momentous change two acadents 
laigdy responsible: George I was a foreigner wth 
httle command of Enghsh and a languid interest in the 
domestic pohtics of his new kmgdom; in Sir Robert Wal- 
pole he found a Chief Minister of exceptional strength and 
tenacity of character Thes^accidents accounted for two 
momratqus developments, the withdrawal of the Sovereign 
fr om Cabmet Co unedSj, and tte increasing importance and 
a uthority o f a Fi^t Minister. ~ 


, The Prune Minister has been happily desenbed as the 
* Ke ystone of th e Cabmet arch ’. The analogy is exact The 
Prune Minister keeps the Cabinet in being , his invitation, 
authorized by the Kmg, is the sole passport for mdividual 
ministers to a Cabmet meetmg , his resignation dissolves the 
Cabmet On the other hand, the Cabmet sustains the Prime 


Minister, as it is itself sustamed by the House of Commons 
Even after Jhe accession of George I the authonly of the 
Prmejiinister over his, colleagues was only ^dudly 
^tel^hed Only smee 1905 h as the Prune Munster, as 
su ^> ^ loxg^ gny social precedrace, and even now lie 
recw^,_ as_s^h, no salary Consequently, the Prim#* 
Min^CT mi^nably holds another office, generally, fT in ngTi 
not necessarily, that of Fi^ Lord of the treasury * ''' 
Walpole hunself defimtdy ^clauned the title of Fust 

* Pofltamentetry Htstory, vi 97a 

details on all the mattere 

vol Mamott, Mechanism of the State (Oxford, 

1927). vol 1, eshap vu, vol u. chaps xxm-xrv 
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Minister. The younger Pitt as definitely daimed it. To 
the p eriod between Walpole's accession to power (j^) 
and fitt' s de ath (iSofij we can safe ly jiss^j^e defiiiite 
and jSn al establishme nt of the ha»c principles on which the 
Cabinet s]/st^ rests. Greater precision is, iiTthe present 
survey, uncalled for, and perhaps is nowhere desirable or 
possible. The prinaples are: (i) the dependence of the 
Cabinet on Parliament and especially on the House of 
Commons; (2) the pohtical homogeneity of the Cabmet; 
(3) the collective responsibility of its members ; and (4) their 
common acceptance of the leadership of a First Minister. 

Each of these prmciples has given rise to questionmgs 
and even to controversy ; but each is essential to the S37steni 
of Parliamentary Democracy, as onginally evolved in this 
country, and adopted in others. It is a ‘fimdamentar that 
there ^ould be the closest possible correspondence between 
the Executive and the Legfelature. That means that a 
Ministry can assume office only if it enjoys the confidence 
and can rely on the support of the House of Commons; if 
the House withdraws its support the Ministry must afher 
give place to another or obtain the King's permission to 
dissolve Parliament In the latter case the issue between 
Executive and Legislature is decided by the body which 
is pohtically, though not legally, sovereign, the Electorate. 
The prinaple further imphes that the members of the 
Ministry must be members of the Legislature. But this m 
Great Britam is convention, not law, and there are occa- 
sional and temporary exceptions to the rule In the wntten 
Constitutions of Australia and South Afnca the convention 
has become law. The first prinaple, taken in conjunction 
with the second, involves the elaborate organization of 
Parties, and the frank acceptance of all that Party govern- 
ment implies. Party government has a bad name: it has 
been the target for criticism, discriminatmgandthereveise 
But it is futile to ignore the truth that it is a primary 
condition of Parliamentary Democracy. 

When none were for a party 

But all were for the State, 
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ni3.y represent an aUunng situation j but it is a situation 
better suited for poets and philosophers than for practical 
pohtidans Party hues may acqmre undesurable ngidity , 
party loyalty may be earned too far , a new onentation of 
parties is evidently from time to time expedient, great 
emergencies demand coalitions and so on. All this is true 
and tnte But the broad fact stands’ only strong party 
organisations can give to a Legislative body that cohesion, 
without which it can neither sustain nor dismiss nor con- 
trol the Executive To do these thmgs is the essential, 
perhaps the most important, function of a Legislative 
Body, under a Constitution at once democratic and par- 
hamentaiy. 

The third of the 'essentials* has not escaped cnticism 
How far the collective or mutual responsibihty of Cabmet 
Mmisters should, how far it does, carry, are matters of 
dispute The opposite prinaple of Departmentalism or 
individual responsibihiy has not a few advocates. Like 
non-party government it is superfiaally attractive Surdy, 
it IS urged, the best way to get an efficient navy or army 
IS to hold the First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secre* 
tary of State mdividually responsible. In a sense they are 
mdividually responsible primarily to their Cabmet col- 
leagues and m particular to the Prime Munster, ultimatdy 
to Parhament and the countiy Whether it is better that 
the responsibihty should be direct or indirect, in one degree 
or m two, IS a fair matter for argument. In practice there 
IS considerable latitude m the interpretation of this con- 
ventional rule But the rule itsdf is essential to Cabmet 
sohdanty, and without a reasonable measure of Cabinet 
sohdanty Paxhamentary Democracy is unworkable The 
essential are, m short, mterdependent. 

- Of all the essentials the last is m importance first. Many 
holders of the ‘office’ have left on record their views as to 
what the position of a Prune Munster should be, what m 
■ffict it IS Practice vanes with p^onahties The younger 
Pitt, jf no t an au toc rat, wa s mdispiitably the inThis 

o?®_Cabinet,^as were-^^obert Ped,_Grladstone, and 
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Disraj sli. Lord Liverpool, Lord John, Russell, and Lord 
Aberdeen belonged to a different type of Prime Mmister. 
So ^d Lord Salisbury. Lord Rosebery insisted that a 
Prime Minist^ was no more than the chairman of a 
committee; Mr. Gladstone that he was ovly primus titter 
pares. But X/ird Rosebery's practice corre^onded with 
his precepts more closely than did Mr. Gladstone’s^ 
During the Great War the Cabinet system-parliamentary 
government itself— was in abeyance. The Prime Minister 
occupied a position which was presidential rather than 
parhamentaiy, inevitably, if not without criticism. 

A War Cabmet or Directory, to which colonial statesmen 
were presently summoned, was set up (December igi6) 
It originally consisted of five membersonly one of whom, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, held departmental of&ce. The 
other ministers, who would under normal conditions have 
been in the Cabmet, met imder the chairmanriiip of the 
Home Secretary, but administration was departmentalized * 
the old Cabinet conventions were suspended. After the 
war the status qm ante was as far, and as qmcMy as 
possible restored, though it is undeniable that the war 
has left traces on the machinery of the Constitution * 


No excuse is needed for dwelling upon a topic so trite 
as that of the English Cabmet. For the Cabinet is the 
vital organ in a Parhamentaiy Democracy That much we 
know. Nevertheless, despite the illumination shed upon 
its working by the memoirs and correspondence of sove- 
reigns and statesmen, despite the fact that the Cabmet now 
has its Secretariat and that bnef minutes of Cabmet pro- 
ceedings are kept, the Cabmet, like the Crown, still ret^s 
somethinff of the magic of mystery. Wntten Constitutions 
X Se to reproduce as law the conventions of ^e 
Enghrii Cabinet, but it would still seem to need men with 

I For detailed evidence in support of these statements see Mamott, 
Vtdona and Her Ministers (Murray, i933)» passim 
^??»AMarnott 'The Constitutioa in Transition’, ap English Poltlteal 

oxford. IS 05 ), 0/ 

lOEV. 
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British traditions m their blood to operate, successfully, 
such dehcate madimeiy. In the country of origin the 
S3^tem has worked with a remarkable measure of success 
* After a long eiqpenence I am satisfied wrote Mr Asquith, 
‘that Cabmet government (m the estabhshed sense of the 
word) is the best mstrument that has yet been devised for 
the daily conduct of national affairs/^ The statement is 
characteristic both m substance and form Whether it was 
intended to apply only to England is not from the context 
dear. If so, it was almost a trmsm if not, it betrays an 
msulanly of outlook not uncommon among parliamentary 
statesmen.' Nobody would have demed, until a few years 
ago, that the Cabmet system is the most important and 
most charactenstic contribution made by Great Bntam to 
the philosophy of pohtics, that m that S3^tem we ourselves 
have found a solution of the problem — always difficult and 
ddicate — of the relations between the Executive and the 
L^dature But is the prmaple apphcable to pohtical 
conditions differmg from our own’ Can it be engrafted 
on to a Constitution not umtaiy but federal’ Is Demo- 
cracy, of any type, consistent with Federalism ’ To these 

questions the next diapter may perhaps furmsh a partial 
answer. / 


* Genesu of the War, p 3 
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The Umted Provinces of the Netherlands. The 
United States of America 

PARLIAMENTARY Democracy has expended from Great 
Britain to the Bntish Oversea Dominions. But of the four 
great Dommions two have combmed the Cabmet system 
with Federahsm; and the Constitution of a third (South 
Africa), though techmcally umtary, contains some traces 
of the federal model which was eventually rejected by its 
architects Accordingly, before proceeding to examme the 
operation of Parhamentaiy Democracy m the Bntish 
Dommions it will be convenient to see something of Demo- 
cracy under the conditions imposed by Federalism 

True Federalism is pre-eminently a poh frcal j iroduct .of 
the^modem world. In frammg their Federal Constitution 
in 1787 the Umted States of Amenca had no precise pre- 
cedents to guide them, they devised a new constitutional 
form. 

The composite State was not mdeed unknown to history , 
but the forms it had assumed were embryonic. Could 
Pendes have induced the Athenians I'd rise* above the 
conception of the City-State, leagued with its dependenaes, 
the Dehan League might have developed mto a true Federal 
State and Greece might have escaped pohtical annihilation. 
The City Repubhcs of North Italy had their Lombard 
League, and siTnilaj leagues were not imcommon m Ger- 
many The old League of High Germany furnished the 
protoplasm from which the Federal Repubhc of Switzer- 
land developed In the commercial life of the Middle Ages 
the League of the Hansa played a notable part But m 
relation to Federalism these were merely embiyomc forms 
—if so much as that. Higher in the scale of pohtical 
organisms was the Personal Umow— -the case of two or 
more states united only by the link of the Crown England 
and Scotland were thus united under the Stuarts from 
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1603 to 1649, and from 1660 to 1707 Similar was the 
tie between Great Bntam and Hanover from 1714 to 1837, 
between Great Bntam and Irdand from 1782 to 1800, 
between Sweden and Nonvay from 1715 to 1905, and only 
slightly more orgamc was that between Austna and Hun- 
gary from 1867 to 1918 Personal union is a very precan- 
ous form of pohtical assoaation, even when the person on 
whom it depends is an absolute, much more when he is a 
constitutional, ruler. Yet personal umon is not inconsis-' 
tent with Paxhamentary Democracy, as the eiqpenence — 
albeit a bnef one — of the Bntish Commonwealth of 
Nations tends to prove Smce the Stakite of Westminster'*^ 
was enacted that interesting formation has, indeed, been 
httle more than a Personal Umon, dep ending on the link 
provided by the Crown 

Distmctly highfic n\ the scale of political forroations is 
the Con federatio n {^Staaienhun^ This vanes m cohesion 
fr om somethmg httle more than a perpetual league to 
s^[etogjio^f^^bftofjL RediraljStatelBwwdwrfaa^ 
and ng^ mfregug itly forms a stage mtermediate between 
t hem . Thus the Germanic Cm3e3^ti6h’(i8i5-^6), gave 
P^ce m 1867 to the more coherent though less extensive 
North German Confederation, as this m turn expanded 
and deepened mto the Federal Empire of 1871* Smulaxly, 
the Federal Repubhc of Switzerland devdoped m 1848 
out of the looser form of confederation which ftyistf>d 
among the Cantons of Switzerland, pnor to the estabhsh- 
ment of the Umtary Repubhc (1798), and again after its 
extmction (1814) 

Both the Hdvetic and the German Constitutions will 
demand more detailed consideration m later chapters The 
curious pohtical formation m the Low Countries must 
recave attention at once, smce at least one Amencan 
histonm regards it as ‘m many respects the prototype’* 
of the Umted States 


Insi^camt attention has, indeed, been paid by students 
of pohtics to the cities of the Netherlands as compared with 

* Motley, Rise of the Dutch Republic, lu 4x5—16 
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those of Italy. 'The study of the history of Belgian demo- 
cracy in the past is*, as M. Pirenne justly observes, ‘well 
worthy of the attention of those who wish to mvestigate 
the problems of contemporary democracy.** With admir- 
able lucidity he indicates the successive stages in the 
development of municipal self-government. From the first 
city government was democratic. Control over town 
admimstration was vested in the Comnvmte, the whole 
body of free burghers. 'The Commune*, writes Pirenne, 
at any rate during its earhest tunes, and, in theory, even 
later, was democratic * Eiqienence of the 'democratic* 
City-States of Ancient Greece and medieval Italy may 
make us, if not suspicious of the epithet 'democratic*, at 
least cautious m the use of it. There can, however, be no 
question that in the flou rishing towns of the Inw Countries 
the minds of the citizens were permeated by the sense of 
mumcipal freedom. Equally certain is it that participation 
in mumapal government dunng the Middle Ages maten- 
ally contnbuted to the assertion of national mdependence 
on the part of the northern Provmces m the sixteenfli, 
of the southern Provinces in the nineteenth century. 
M. Pirenne goes even further. Wnting from Ghent in 1915, 
he expresses his 'profoimd conviction that the vitahty 
which the towns of Belgium have hitherto shown in all 
stages of their history is a certam proof that thqr will 
assuredly renew their strength, even after the temble 
disasters of which they have recently become the victuns * 
The heroic struggle of the United Netherlands against 
Phihp II, the genesis of the kingdom of Belgium (1830), 
and the splendid fight it put up agamst the domination of 
Hohenzollem Germany in the World War—these thmgs 
lie outside the scope of the present work It is, however, 
pertment to trace briefly the evolution of the federal or 
quasi-federal Constitution of the United Netherlands 
Under that Constitution, m spite perhaps rather than by 


> To Fn>fessor Pirenne's Belgtan Democracy (Eng txans , Manchester, 
19x5) reference should be made for fuller information on the subject 
treated bnefly m these paragraphs 
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reason of it, the United Provinces succeeded m wresting 
their independence from Phihp of Spam, and took their 
pTg pi» as a sovereign member of the European family of 
Nation-States 

The genesis of the new Nation-State may be traced to 
the consisting ongmally of the five 

Provmces of Holland, Zeeland, Utretht, Gdderland, and 
Fnesland, which were subsequently jomed by Oveiyssd 
and Groningen, and (temporarily) also by Antwerp, Bruges, 
Ghent, and Ypres The scheme embodied m the Union of 
UtreUft was defimtdy Federal m pnnciple it set up a smgle 
authority to represent the Umon in its external relations, 
while reservmg to the constituent Provmces all their 
special pnvileges, franchises, &c , and all their sovereign 
rights save those connected wilh common defence and 
foreign rdations The latter were mcluded merely as a 
temporary arrangement to meet an immediate emergency 
— ^the assault of a foragn oppressor Regarded as a Con- 
stitution this was one of the dumsiest and most comph- 
cated ever devised. But as Motley justly observes, it ought 
to be regarded not as a Constitution but as a Compact, 
The result was a loose confederation of five (afterwards 
seven) Provmces, each Provmce being itself a federation 
of mumapahties. 

The Union proved more permanent than was antici- 
pated, and not only fulfilled tnmnphantly its ongmal pur- 
pose — resistance to foreign oppression — but established the 
permanent and sovereign mdependence of the United Pro- 
vmces The birth of the new Nation-State was, however, 
due not to its unwieldy Constitution, but to a favourmg 
conjunction of drcumstances — to the nvalnes and anta- 
gonisms of Spam, England, and France, to the superb 
courage, tenacity, and resource of its atizens, and not 
least to the leadership of a succession of great statesmen, 
William the Silent, Prmce Maunce, and Prince Frederick, 
Henry John van Olden Bamevddt and John de Witt, 
Wilham of Orange (III of England) and Pensionary 
Heinsius 
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If in file Constitution of the United Provinces there was 
a large element of Federalism, there was also in their actual 
administration a large element both of Monarchy and 
of Ohgarchy. For more than a centuiy and a half after the 
death of William the Silent (1584) these elements were 
constantly in conflict, and the two parties which respec- 
tively maintained them held, almost in alternation, the 
rems of power. The Orange party relying for support 
mainly on the nobles the clergy and the peasants, fav- 
oured greater cohesion among the Provmces Opposed to 
them were the burgher ohgardiies in the larger cities, 
stem in their adherence to repubhcan prmciples ; mistrust- 
ful of the * Monarchical * tendencies of the House of Orange, 
and profoundly jealous of all encroachments, even though 
recommended by considerations of national secunty and 
international prestige, upon municipal and provmcaal 
autonomy. 

In 1610 Maurice of Nassau (son of Wilham the Silent) 
compassed the judicial murder of Bameveldt, the leader 
of the repubhcan party, and for the next forty years the 
Orange Stadt^lders exerased unquestioned authonty. In 
1650 the Stadtholder William II (son-m-law of Charles I 
of England) resolved to establish an hereditary monarchy 
He died suddenly before his purpose was achieved; the 
Stadtholderate was suspended; and for twenty years the 
burner ohgarchy remained in power under the leadership 
of a great statesman, John de Witt, Grand Pensionary of 
Holland. In 1672, however, Louis XIV’s attack on the 
Umted Provmces brought the House of Orange, m the 
person of Wilham III, mto power; de Witt was murdered 
in 1673 and for thirty years the ascendancy of Wilham III 
was undisputed With his death m 1702 the male line of 
Wilham the Silent became extract and the tide swayed 
once again in favour of the repubhcan ohgarchy. Until 
1748 the Stadtholderate remamed m abeyance, but in that 
year Wflham IV, descended from a younger branch of the 
House of Orange, and a son-m-law of George II, %vas 
elected Stadtholder; and shortly afterwards the office was 
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declared hereditary In 1794 the French republicans in- 
vaded Holland, and the Provinces were virtually incor- 
porated in France as the Batavian R^ubhc, until in z8o6 
Napoleon erected it into a kingdom for his brother Louis 
Fmdmg the yoke of his brother unbearable Louis resigned 
m 1810 and Holland was mcorporated m France. 

The southern Provinces of the Netherlands remained 
under the Spanish Crown until 1702, but on the condusion 
of the War of the Spanish Succession they were, by the 
Treaty of Utrecht 1713, handed over to the Austrian 
brandi of the Habsburgs, and were retamed by them until 
they were annexed to the French Repubhc in 1794 
After the fall of Napoleon, Bdgium (as we may by 
antiapation call it) was umted with Holland m a longdom 
of the Netherlan^ under the House of Orange-Nassau 
The umted kmgdom was largdly the work of Lord Castle- 
reagh, whose hope was to see a strong bamer erected 
between France and Germany. Had that hope been 
realized the World War of 1914 mi^t have been averted 
The scheme was frustrated by the tactless policy of The 
Hague; ni i830_the ih-assorted union was dissolved, and 
after a dioit penod of confusion the Crown of an indepen- 
dent kmgdom of Bdgium -vwis accepted by Prmce Leopold 
of Saxe-Cobuig, the ‘Uncle Leopold ‘ of Queen Victoria 
Belgium was fortunate m its first king Though German 
by blood, Leopold was an Englishman by residence, g-ncl 
thoroughly imbued with the prmciples of Constitutional 
Monarchy as understood in England On the Englidi 
modbhthan^^e, thenew Belgian ConstituticmwajsTounded 
The Constitution of Holland eventually reached, ^er 
prolonged disputes and repeated revisions, the samp, goal 
,i 848 _Hqlland also has been a Parliamentary Demo- 
cracy of the English type ' ' 

Had the constitutional evolution of the Umted Nether- 
lanck followed,m the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
a difierent course, the English Colomes m Amenca, havm| 
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repudiated the authority of the English Crown, might have 
found a model after which to fashion a new Constitution 
for themselves. 

The common assumption, shared by so eminent a jurist 
as Sir Henry Maine, is that the architects of the American 
Constitution copied the English Constitution as it pyis fpd 
under George III, ivith the unavoidable, if regrettable, 
omission of a king and an hereditary aristocracy.* Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. The American Constitu- 
tion IS not a copy. It is an original creation, or raliier a 
naiive-bom product For there is hardly a feature of it 
which does not recall a colomal ancestor. If those ancestors 
m turn denved from Enghrii forebears their hneaments had 
been so modified by change of environment and circum- 
stance as to be unrecognizable. 

Both England and the Umted States stand in the world to-^ 
day as Democracies, but they are Democracies of strikingly \ 
contrasted types. England is essentially parhament^; 
its Constitution is extraordmanly flexible; i ts P jtrha- 
ment m sovereign ; its Executive is responsible ; it^exture 
Unitarian. The JInited States is a Presidential Democracy, 
its Con stitution is unusu^ly ngid; its Legidature is not 
sovereign; its. Exec utive is not responsible to the Legiria- 
tiure.but wholly independqit of it;* above all it isjnter- 
penetrated by the spirit of ]^deralism 
Amencan Federalism is a natural result of historical 
causes The cqloni^ went mto.the war_of indep ende nce as 
th^een separate unite e ach dependent__ on th e Eng lish 
Crown They j^erged. from the war as ti urteen mdepen - 
dent repubEcs. Exigmcies of war had, me anwhile, forced 
upon the colomes a makeshift muon. A Continent al Co n- 
gr^s agreed in 1777 to certain Articles of Cmf^r^ion 
a^'these^wCTe adopted by the' States ir^i78i. But the 
Confedeiaiaon was' wholly lacking in cohesion, it was httle 
more a league of friendriiip between thirteen sovereign 

* PoptAar Govenunent, pp ii» ao 7 * 

a xhis IS stated too absolutely For the modificatioiis demanded by 
accuracy, see tnfra, pp 124 ^ 
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and independent states, and, as Alexander Hamilton com- 
plained m 1780, was 'neither fit for war nor peace During 
the war sheer necessity kept it m being, but how badly 
the machinery worked is plam firom the almost despanmg 
appeals of George Washmgton The disasters to the army 
under his command were largely due to the jealousy of 
the several States, to their refusal to entrust a Congress 
elected by themselves with powers sufi&cient to ensure the 
victory of their arms 

T he conclusion of pea ce only acc entuated tj^^s^rt- 
com mgs of the embtyomcXonfedgrafaoh durmg the five 
ye ars tha t mt erven ed b efwea i the recognition of^^Smencin 
mcfepg iden ce and the adoption of the Constitution, the 
coimt^ was ‘ driftmg surely and swiftly towards anarchy ’ * 
To mduce these jealous repubhcs to surrender any 
paxtide of then sovereign mdependence, to bnng them 
mto doser umon, was a difficult, as it seemed to many an 
impossible, task. Bu^circim^ances compelled concessions 
T he utte r chaos that existed m commerce, in finance, and 
m fpragn rdations, at last broke down the resistance of the 
most qbdura.te separatists A_Constiti^onal Convention 
inet, und CT the p residency of George Washington, at Phila- 
d dphia m M ay 1787, and adter four mpnths of strenuous 
laboin an^sevanl threats of disruption, completed the 
w ork of C onstitution-makmg The draft, havmg been 
accepted by the^Congress. of the _Uiiited”States, was sub- 
mitted to StateLConvjentions f orjratffication It was agreed 
tha^t should not come mto force until it was ratified by 
rune States ThejimliL ratification wasjobtamedin June 
1788 Th e Umt ed States.was,bom 
/No government, it has been said, can escape the law of 
its ongm a Almost every dause of the American Constitu- 
tion bears traces of it* the rigid division of powers anti 
demarcation of functions ; the position of the Executive ; 
the jealous exdusion of the President from the Legidature , 
the hmitation on the powers of the Legislature , the exphat 
reservation to the constituent States of all powers not 
* Choate, Akxander Hamttton, p 21 * By A de Tocquevdle 
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specifl(^y ddegated to the Federal organs, the composi- 
faon of the Senate, the insistence upon the equalrepresenta- 

faon of aU States, great and smaU ahke, in that body, the 
limitation imposed upon the power of the President in 
r^ard to patronage and treaties; above aU, the elaborate 

machinery prescnbed for the amendment of the Constitu- 
, tion. 

The provisions for Constitutional revision reveal the trae 
character of the Constitution It was in effect a treaiy 
concluded between thirteen indqiendent Repubhcs; the 
terms of that treaty were not to be vaned save with the 
assent of three-fourths of the component States^ as weU as 
of the Confess (or a Special Convention) representing all 

The Constitution thus reacts to every test of true 
Federalism. It provides for mor e than a papfituaUgague 
of States; fo^more than a confederation .of States; it 
provides for a Federated State Those pro- 

visions are embodied in a written docuinent oi lnsi^w n^ , t 
flicy be altered except by an elaborate method 
prescribed in the Instrument itself. A siyveme 
is entru sted w ith authonty tn safeguard the 
Instri^ent and interpret its terms. There is a precise 
dis tabut ion of powers, on the one hand between the seve^ 
organs of ttie Federal Government ; on the other between 
the Federal and State Governments. Moreover, every citizen , 
is amenable to tlroe codes of law; the law of the Constitu- 
tion, the laws of & United States, and th^ aws of his own 
^particular State F inally, the organs of government, execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial, are throughout the entire 
system reduphcated. 

There had never been anjdhmg exactly like this in the 
world before. The daim, sometimes made on bdialf of 
the Umted States, that it gave birth to Representative 
Democracy, cannot be substantiated England was already 
well advanced on that path before the Umted States came 
into being. Nor did the United States originate Parliamen- 
mentaiy Democracy ; it has never possessed it. Its unique 
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contnbiitioii to the science and art of politics is to have 
provided the greatest example in world history of Federal 
Government, to have defined its principles, and to have 
tliPTn m actual operation Further than that: 
it Tiaa prove dJthe-Compajibihty,of Fede rahsm with Demo- 
cracy, not, be it repeat ed, wi& Democracy, of the Enghsh 
type, but of a ty pe onginated by itseJf,. of .which the worlds, 
ha d no previou s eicpimmce This new t3^e may, in order 
to Astin gmsb it from Parliamentary Democracy, be de- 
scnbed as Presidential. 

The President is, mdeed, the mamspnng of the constitu- 
tional machme. I n him the eirecutive power is (with excep- 
ti ons to be noted presently) exclusively vested Only by 
entrusting ^ecutive autiioniy to a ‘single hand' could 
‘energy', the ‘most necessary qualification' for an Execu- 
tive, be secured So Hamilton argued ; so the Constitution 
decreed The Constitution contemplated that the electio n 
of the President, thou^ ft?cfiy dj^ocratic, ^ould be 
md^ct As a fact ^e whole process is now controlled by 
an ascending senes of party conventions, which, startmg 
with the ‘pnmanes' of the smallest electoral umts m eadi 
State, culmmate m a great national convention From the 
&^t.^tage,tQ.the_l£^t.the.d^tiqn is m the hands, not,.as 
the Constitu tion-contemplated, of .unfettered representa- 
tive, but of delegates, carefully mstructed and closely 
controlled, se nt up fro m convention to convention to do the 
bidding of .then respective parties The I^e^dent iselected 
for four yearn and is irremovable except by impeachment 
fo r a cn mm^. offence He is r&nehgible for dection, and 
has, m five instances, been re-dected 
No pro^ira K m^e b y the C onstitution for a Ca^pt, 
b ut t he President is m fact assisted m his executive dntes 
^ consisting of ten heads of D,epartments The 

American Cabmet has, however, httle m common, save a 
name, with the English ongmal Its members arexaspon- 
si ble soldy t o the P resident, they a re m fact as i n TTamg kis 
m inis ters, thgugh.they.tend more and more to.occupy the 
pqsibon of colleagues rather than servants To Congress 
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they owe no responsibility , nor can they vote, sit, or speakl 
in it. Nor are they mutoally or coUectiyelyLr^ponsible.'^ 
Though they do in fact meet m consultation fteu: respona- 
b^ty K inividual and departmental 

T^e P readent is bound by the Constitution Jp give * to 
the Congress information of the State of the Union*, and 
recommend legislative measures to their consider ation. 
But^he has no power to compd attention to Jns-iefiom- 
inendalions. I|JlK)weyer, 1 ^ cannp.t.initiate Jegislation he 
IS myested with an important negahye control His *veto * 
can be ov erborne by a ^o-tiiirdsmajonyjQf Init 

though Pr^idents have exercised their veto very freely,' 
Congress rarely cames its legislation over their heads ^ 
Thus ^e.President ^ecks Congress, and the authonty of 
Congress balances .that of _the President. This egmpoise 
IS a distinctive feature of the American Constitution. 

It extends ev en t o executive action Treaties concluded'' 
by Si^President are not valid without the assent of a two- / 
thirds majority of the Senate, and by the same majonfy ^ 
the Senate must confirm the appomtment of all persons ' 
nommated by the President to act as ambassadors, as , 
judges of the Supreme or other Federal Courts, of officers^ 
and mimsters. 

To the appomtment of Cabinet Ministers the assent of 
the Senate is commonly given as a matter of course, as 
regards all other appomtments its assent is less of a mere 
form Sti^more substantial and important is the participa- 
tion of the Sraate in the makmg of treaties. Agam and 
again has the Senat e refused assent to treaties bearing the 
signature of the Presitot, with results (as foreign cntics are 
apt to thmk) very damagmg to the mtemational prestige, if 
not to the mterests, of the Umted States Of the mconvem- 
ence, to use no harsher word, of this Constitutional law and 
custom, there have been many illustrations; but none so 
glaimg as the Peace Treaties of 1919 To European obser- 
vers, imperfectly acquainted both with the Amencan 
Constitution and with American history, it was almost 
ununagmable that the President of a great Repubhc 
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diould cross the Atlantic, take a large personal diare in 
draftmg the Covenant of the League of Nations and the 
Treaty of Versailles, and append his signature thereto, and 
that his signature should not be worth the ink with which 
it was written That such incidents have not been more 
frequent is largely due to the dose touch maintained, imtil 
recent tunes, between the President and the Senatorial 
Committee for Foreign Affairs Such Comimttees, especi-< 
ally the Budget^cmmittee m t he Lowe r, and the Fo reig n 
AffansXommitteTm th^Upp^^ House, are exceedmgly 
important adjuncts of ^eXmencan Parliamentary system 
The CViairmaTi of the latter is m effect a second Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, exercismg a power almost 
co-ordmate with that of the Cabmet MEmister Constant 
consultation between them would seem, therefore, essen- 
tial to the digmty, if not the effiaenqr, of Amencan 
diplomacy. 

Yet thare is no guarantee of harmony between their 
views, nor of any reconciliation of differences where they 
exist This IS a natural consequence of the Amencan prm- 
aple of the Sqiaration of Powers In England a Prune 
Minister or a Foreign Secretary can go on their way, if not 
unheeding, at least confident that any action they take 
will receive the sanction of Parliament It is Parhament 
whidi has, m effect, entrusted them with power to act. and 
only if that trust were grossly abused would Parhament 
ever dream of repudiatmg the action of its agents 

In the Umted States the position is entirely different. 
The President’s power is denved directly from the people, 
not mteimediatdy through Congress Congress also derives 
its power from the people, but not at the same tune nor 
in the same way. Thus it comes that there is no neces- 
sary correspondence between the Executive and the Legis- 
lature The people may vote for a ‘ Democratic ’ President, i 
but return a ‘Rqiubhcan* majonty to both Houses of the - 
Legi^ture 

y Not that the two Houses must necessarily be of the 
pohtical complexion for though both are elected. Senators 
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are elected for six years. Representatives only for two . , The 
House of ReprjKentatives is greatly iirferior bothinpr^fige 
and in pov^CT to the S^ate. more is it inferior, in both 

respects, to the English House of Commons It possesses, 
indeed, the same right of initiatmg mc>ney*-bills, but the 
Senate need not pass them, nor accept thRTp unamended 
Over the Executive it has no control, save such as comes 
from the power of the purse; nor has the Executive any 
control over the House. With the House of Representa- 
tives, however, we need not be further concerned; there is 
nothing distinctive about it. / 

About the Senate there is. Among American mstitutions 
it IS pre-eminent as the embodiment of the Federalprmciple 
Composed of two members from eadi^State, greator small, 
of the Union, ^e Senate represmts not thepjpple but.the^ 
StatesT Ongmally consistmg of twenty-six members, it 
stood midway between the Pnvy Council and the House 
of Lords in England. Its members now number ninety-six, 

I but even so it is in size less than one-seventh of the House 
! of Lords, and it is seven times as powerful Like House 
of Lords^t has judicial powers — the right to try impgach- 
ments UiOike^he "House of Lords it is c^i^ate m 
legislative power (save m respect to the mitiation of money- 
bills) with the House of Representatives , it shar^ 

, President an important fraction of executive_ppwer, and' 
over both President 2md Lower House it has the advantage 
of contmucms existence. One-third of the Senate retires 
every two ye^Tbut two-tiurds are always old and thus 
continuity and stabihty are secured Senators change ; the 
Senate is permanent 

Congress as a whole is not a Sovereign Assembly It can , 
function only withm the limits assigned to it by the Con-^ 
stitution 'This Constitution and the laws of the Umted 
States which shall be made m pursuance thereof . . shall 
be the supreme law of the land ' So runs Article VI, § 2, 
of the Instrument. The phraseology is noteworthy. To 
form part of the law of the land the laws enacted by ihe 
Legislature must be m pursuance o/the Constitution. 'A 
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v 'Law repugnant to the Constitution is void/ That is the 
famous dictum of Judge Mai^all The Judges must treat 
it as void. But they can mtervene, hke an English Court, 
only if their jurisdiction be mvolted.by a htigant To this 
extent only is the Supreme Court the guardian and mter- 
prefer of the Constitution Even so it exercises a power 
greater than any other judiaal tnbunal in the world * 
That power is enhanced by the fact that the Federal 
Courts, like the Federal laws, operate directly upon every 
individual atizen of the Umted States. That is not so in 
every Federal Constitution, and is the more remarkable m 
Amenca, because, as already mentioned, the residue of 
powers is vested not in the national organs but in the 
States. In every Federal Constitution the distribution of 
powers IS the vital consideration determmmg the character 
of the Federation Thus, in the Austrahan Commonwealth 
the States, tenacious of their mdividuahty, and forced mto 
federation (in some cases) only by the pressure of exter- 
nal events, have ddegated to the Commonwealth certam 
limited powers For the Dominion of Canada the process 
is reversed, the Provinces (not States) enjoy such powers 
only as are delegated to them by the terms of the Con- 
stitutional Act. The residue of powers is vested m the 
Domimon Government. 

Thus in the history and philosophy of Federalism the 
Umted States occupies a umque position The first of real 
Federal States to come mto bemg it is also incompaTably 
the greatest In the history and philosophy of Democracy 
Its position IS eminent but not umque A Dictaton^p it has 
nw^ 3^ ei^enenced The position of more than one Pre- 
adoit has, mdeed, been more * dictatonal’ than that of any 
Bntish Mimster Yet the dictatorial powers thus exercised 
have been exercised under the terms of the Constitution 
and the laws of the land Neverthdess, even the fore- 
going summary must have made it dear that despite the 
ngidity of the Amencan Constitution the transition from 


Stated Supreme Court extends also, of course, to 
edcral law, and is much more frequently invoked 
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Presidential to dictatonal Democracy (if the contradiction 
in terms may be temporarily permitted) could be effected 
more easily, with less dislocation of constitutionalmachineiy, 
m America than in England No Engh^ Prune Munster 
ever approached so nearly the position of a President as 
did Mr. Lloyd George in 1917-19. Yet his position was, 
even under war-tune rules and regulations, very much 
short of dictatonal, and any exceptional powers conceded 
to the Executive by Parhament were, with all possible 
celerity, as soon as the emergency had passed, revoked 
At this moment (1935) the Amencan President is wielduig 
very extensive powers; but they are exercised either in 
virtue of his ordinary legal powers or of further powers 
conferred upon him by the Legislature to meet the present 
emergency. The rule of law is mamtamed * The differ- 
entiating characteristic of a Dictatorship is lackmg. In 
name and m fact the United States remains a Democracy 

* At the moment of gomg to press (May 1935) tiie Supreme Court hasp 
ly a judgement which may wdl become histone, vmdicated the supre- 
macy of the law of the Constitution as against the Executive The 
result IS an impasse The pohey of President Roosevelt is held up Hot 

the situation will develop none can tell, but it will be watched witu 
close attention by all students of Pohtics 
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The Smss Confederation 

IF there is some ambigmty about the present situation in 
the Umted States there is none about liie Swiss Confedera- 
tion. The Swiss people claim that their government affords 
the most perfect, if not the only, example of real Democracy 
in the modem world * The claim is adnussible only if 
Representative Government be regarded as the antithesis 
of Democracy, if the only true type of Democracy is direct 
Nor does the existmg Constitution present an example of 
direct Democracy sans phrase It contams a large dement 
of the Representative prmaple, and a still larger dement 
of Federahsm But if Swfes Democracy is not stnctly 
‘ direct ' still less is it stnctly * Farhamentsuy ' The essence 
of Farhamentaiy Democracy consists, as we have seen, 
in the doctrme of the Sovereignty of Farhament. The 
Federal Legislature of the Swiss Repubhc is not a sovereign 
body. Sovereignty is vested m the Swiss people, and is 
exercised by means of the Referendum and the IntUattve 
In that sense Swiss Democracy is Direct, not Representor- 
Uve It would, on that ground, have commended itself to 
Rousseau Rousseau, himsdf a atizen of Geneva, hdd that 
the Enghdi people, so far from boastmg of their freedom, 
should know themsdves to be but slaves, except when 
actually engaged m dectmg a new Farhament 

That the Swiss are a ‘free’ people no commentator on 
pohtical institutions would ever dream of questioning, and 
in some cantons they have been free from timp iTnmBm n nal , 
but not m all 

Smce 184S th e. Swiss .Ri^ubhc^has be^ both genumdy 
demp,(3n.tic, .and,genumdyJEederal Federahsm hais been 
achieved m the teeth of obstades, ethnological, p o liti ca l, 
ecdesiastical, and geographical The Swiss Confederation 

^ *» Operaium by Fdix Bcmjour, formerly Presi- 

aent of the Swiss National Conncil (Eng trans , London, 1920). 
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is to-day made up of i^etegti Canto ns and 

these, eighteen ar^G^aai,”^ are French, 
and in one’^Giaubunden or the Gnsons), 
one-third of the people speak Romansdi. Yet, without 
unity of race, language, or creed, with ambiguous frontiers 
and without access to the sea, there has emerged a * nation 
as strong in patriotism, as sturdy m defence of its inde- 
pendence, as any m Europe. That independence is mdeed 
guaranteed by international agreement, it is still more 
effectively secured by a nation m aims. 

The germ of the present Confederation is to be found m 
The Perpetual League of the three Forest Communities'. Un, 
Schwyz, and Unterwalden (1291). One of many leagues 
formed for mutual protection withm the jurisdiction of the 
Holy Roman Empire, this Suabian League eiqpanded, dur- 
ing the first half of the fourteenth century, mto the Con- 
federation of Eight Cantons', five great cities were admitted 
to membership'df ^e Confedmation (1481-1513), and the 
enlarged Confederacy of Thirteen held fogetE^ until the 
French conquest in 1798 

The tie between *?hem was slender, and was further 
weakened by the Reformation, and by disputes between 
them as to the disposal of their conquests These conquests 
brought not only Germans but Itahans and French-speaking 
Savoj^ds not indeed mto the bosom of the Confederation, 
but under the dominion of its several members Nor was 
thereany uniformity of government among the members of 
the Confederation. The For^t Cantons were, and still are, 
'direct* Democracies, governed m the general assembly of 
the people in their Landsgemetnden , some of the cities were 
ruled by burgher oligarchies; others mamtained the forms 
of CIVIC Democracies 

The French Revolution naturally created considerable 
ferment m the French-speakmg Cantons, and the revolt of 
the Vaudois democrats agamst the burgher-aristocracy of 
Berne gave the French Repubhc a welcome excuse for 
interference Beme was occupied, and put to ransom, by 
the French m 1798, and Switzerland then became, m all 
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but name, a dependency of France imder the style of tlie 
Helvetic Repubhc, with a umtary government moddled 
on the Constitution of the Year III. In 1799 Geneva was 
annexed to France and the rest of Switzerland was treated 
as a subject Frovmce 

The occupation of Switzerland gave to Napoleon, par- 
ticularly m the campaigns of 1799-1800, the key of the 
strategical position. Fohtically, however, Napoleon was 
qmck to perceive that the Umtary Repubhc imposed upon 
them by Frendi doctrmaires was entirely opposed to the 
traditions of the Swiss Cantons Accordmgly, m the Ad of 
Medtatton (1803) the sovereignty of the Cantons was 
restored— some with their bui^her aristocracies, some with 
their primitive Laitdsganewden, others under representa- 
tive Democracies, but over all was superimposed a central 
government with a Federal Diet 
The Ad of MedteUton lapsed on the fall of Napoleon m 
18x4, but it formed the basis of the Federal Fad, imdei 
which Switzerland was governed from 1815 to 1848 In 
the latter year it was replaced by the Constitution which, 
erfensivdy amended m 1874, rranams m force 
1 Th^ovemment of Switzerland is at once democratic 
and federal The whole people is sovereign ; withm its own 
sphere each Canton is sovereign, but all are muted m a true 
federal bond, with the mstitutions appropnate to a Bundes- 
staai 

To deal first with the Fedanl Government Legislative 
power IS vested m the Federal Assembly The Assembly 
consists of two Houses the National Council, containmg 
187 members, elected by the method of Froportional 
Representation on a basis of manhood sufhage, and the 
Council of States {Standera£), consistmg of forty-four mem- 
b^ The Standerat, like the Amencan Senater embodies 
^e Federal, as opposed to the National, prmciple, each 
Canton, large and small, bemg equally represented by two 

members, each half-Canton by one Unlike the Amencan 

special functions to differentiate it from 
the National Council ^Che^Houses..are,j^ 
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^dfimctions, co-ordinate. They meet twice a year, in 
June ^_d_ December, and co ntmu e in session, in pgch case, 
forfpjHLweeks. 

The Executive is vested in a Federal Council of seven 
members, who are appomted by the Federal Assembly (in 
joint session) for a period of four years. The pnncipal 
departments of State are allotted by mutual arrangement 
to the seven Councillors of State, one of whom is elected 
President, and a second Vice-President. These hold office 
for one year only, virtuall3r m rotation. Nommally all the 
Departments are redistnbut^ annually ; actually they are 
held, as a rule, for life. 

The Federal Council bears no resemblance to an Fnghsh 
Cabmet. Its decisions are supposed to be unanimous, but' 
it IS n ot pohti cally homogeneous; it is not Apolitical* at a]l.j 
Its Engh^ counterpart would be not the Cabmet but a) 
Committee of permanent Secretaries, heads of Government >' 
Departments. It s memb ers do not sit or^yote in- the 
Leg^ature; Imt they are entitled to att^d and speak m 
either House when proposed legislatioii mu^er considCTa- 
ti on. They, may also be required to attend either House 
and answer questions concerning their several departments 
The administrative acts of the Council are supervised and / 
may be reversed by the Legislature, but reversal carries 
no censure and does not involve resignation on the part of ^ 
the Counollor. Only two Councillors have, it would seen, 
resigned on political grounds smce 1848. The Councillors 
» are m fact Civil Servants, appomted for life to cany out > 

' the wishes of the Legislature, or of the sovereign people, ^ 

' as the case may be. 

The_Federal Council has no direct executive authority 
except in regard^ to foreign and mihtatylaffaifs7ahdr^few 
o^er specked matins Other executive business is in the 
hands of the Cantonal authonties, though under the super- 
vision, and in some cases the control, of the Federal Council ^ 

‘ The President is simply one of the seven Departmental7 
rliipfs elected to the chair, like an Enghsh mayor, fon 
twelve months. He wields no such authority as that of an ' 
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Amencan, or even a French, President. Few people out- 
side Switzerland are aware of his name, unless, as in the 
case of Giuseppe Motta, he plays an important part in 
international affairs But that part Motta has played not 
as President hut as Minister for Foreign Affairs, an office 
he has held since xgao. He it was who brought Switzerland 
— almost as suspicious of foreign 'entanglements* as the 
United States — ^into tiie League of Nations, m whose coun- 
sels he has given to his country a weight and authonty 
out of all proporbon to its size, wealth, or mihtary power. 
Motta is a great hehever m the League of Nations, and a 
still more ardent hehever in his own nation, more particu- 
larly in its basic federalism Combining as he does the 
passion of a nationalist and the passion of an international- 
ist he hdieves that m Swiss federalism is to be found the 
model for European society as a whole He is thus in the 
direct Ime of descent from Henn IV, with his 'Great 
Design* and with the AbbS de St Pierre, with his scheme 
for the organization of La Paijc Perpeiudlc 

'Swiss Democracy’, he said m one of his speeches, * holds a 
umque place in histoiy It cannot be compared to any ancient 
or modem repubhc No nation has ever governed itself so 
completely m accord with the collective will of the people 
Ancient governments were m the hands of a small dtie rlace 
who ruled over a multitude of slaves. The great States around 

11s sedc their ideals m a unifonmty of race and language That 

is not our ideal We abhor discussions on race and language ' 
From this point of view the ideal of our State is supemational 
And because of this spedfic charactenstic of our country we 
can be a practical factor for the estabhdiment of pea ce 

It IS proudly said, but not without justification. Never-’’ 
thdess Swtzerland does not trust exclusively to a 'scrap 
of paper’ for the guarantee of its mtegnty and mdepen- 
dence , it keeps its powder dry. 

To return to its Constitution The Federal Council 
exercises considerable judicial powers, notably m the 
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sphere of quasi-administrative law. Of this there remains 
a considerable element in Swiss law—a legacy of the 
Napoleonic occupation^ but there are not, as in France, 
any special administrative tribunals. Jurisdiction in these 
cases is exercised by the Federal Council. There is, how- 
ever, also a Federal Court, consisting of twenty-four judges, 
appointed by the Federal Assembly. It acts as a Court of 
Appeal from the Cantonal Courts, and is specially charged 
to deal with confhcts of jurisdiction whether between 
Cantons or between a Canton and the Federal Government. 
But, unlike the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
Federal Court in Switzerland is not competent to question 
the vahdity of Acts passed by the Legislature. Its duty, 
like that of an English Court, is to mteipret and apply 
them. — 

No analysis of Swiss Democracy, any more than of 
American Democracy, would be complete without refer- 
ence to their Cantons and their Government. *My shirt is 
nearer to me than my coat.* The Swiss proverb eiqiresses 
the relation of the Swiss citizen to his Canton and his 
nation respectively. No g^eral descnption of Cantonal 
mstitutions is, however, possible, for no two Cantons are 
exactly alike. 

'The twenty-^e more or less autonomous States which 
comprise the Confederation and this Confederation itself are’, 
saysM Bonjour, 'poht ical labora tones always at work Th^ 
are all so many small nations animated by a desire to perfect 
their pohtical organization, and to develop their democratic 
mstitutions They borrow from one anolher those forms of 
government which appear to succeed best.’ 

All the Cantons except Freiburg are, however, agreed on 
one principle — ^that of direct Democracy. 

But the prmdple is variously apphed. In six Cantons' 
the primitive Landsgemetnden still survive; eighteen 
enforce the same principle by means of the Referendum an^ 
iih&Popidar ImUaUve Freibu^ stands alone ^ 

Switzerland is the classical home of the Ref^endum as 
an instrument of Democracy. It assumes a vanely of 
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forms. In the national government all Constituhonal 
Amendments musi be submitted to a poll of the people. I 
In ordmaiy legidation a poll may be demanded by eight 
Cantons or by 30,000 electors. In neither case can a Bill ' 
be carried save with the assent of a majonty of the Can- 
tons, and of the electors who take the trouble to vote. 

The Popular Imtiahve is of two lands, ‘general* and 
‘fo nnulat ed*. and the_d,evice .can^be applledTTjoth to 
ordma^ legi^ahon and consl^tional amen^rats. In tlie 
Confed^ation 50,000 electors are reqmred to set it in 
motion: m the Cantons the number vanes according to 
population A ‘ general ’ Imttaiive requires the Legislature 
to mtroduce aBill on a particular subject: the ‘formulated’ 
Imiiaitve actually presents to Parhament a draft BiU, and 
Parhament is bound to submit it, without amendment, to 
a poll. Parhament may, however, submit simultaneously 
its own alternative proposal on the same subjects. The 
elector, therefore, has three alternatives he may vote in 
favour of (i) the ‘mitiated* Bill, or of (2) the Parhament’s 
alternative, or (3) agamstboth. 

The tendency is to reject bolh, but to prefer the parha- 
mentaiy draft to that imtiated by the electors. Similarly 
the Referendum tends m a negative direction ; but m both 
cases persistence is frequently rewarded, a project which 
has been once or twice rejected is ultimatdy accepted — 
probably m an amended and improved form. 

Opmion — ^foreign and domestic — as to the utihty of 
these devices is naturally far from unanimous Swiss pub- 
hcists, particularly those who, like M Bonjour, have he ld 
high office, are on the whole optimistic as regards the 
workmg of both devices Legidative projects, if carefully 
thought out, are rarely rejected on a poll, though they are 
J^®<Fiently ‘referred back* for further consideration. 
Wild-cat* schemes for social regeneration are on the 

contrary rardy accepted. M Bonjour holds that so far 
horn w^^g the responsibihty of Parliament, these 
trad to mtensify it, and to increase the care with 
which Bills are drafted. The Referendum may tend to- 
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legislative infertility, but on the other hand it stimulates 
the pohtical interest of the electors, and raises the standard 
of political education among the mass of the Swiss people. 

M. Simon Deploige*s verdict is more ambiguous.* He 
admits that the Referendum has wrought little TnisrTiipf in 
Switzerland; but he denies that the device ehmts a dear 
verdict jDii_a^particul^^issue. The popular vote is deter- 
mined, he contends, by considerations hardly less various 
and even conflicting than those which operate at a General 
Election. M. Bonjour’s judgement is, however, the more 
authoritative, and is based on more direct and recent' 
experience. 

In face of much conflicting opinion two things may, with 
ertainty, be affirmed. First, that the Referendum and the 
IntUaUve are n ative pr oducts, and are m complete har- 
mony with the spirit of a direct Democracy, and secondly 
that Switzerland occupies a unique position m the Euro- 
pean polity. Its constitution being sui generis, it would be 
dangerous to infer that institutions, which are innocuous 
or even valuable in the country of origin, would work 
equally well under conditions wholly different from those 
which prevail in Switzerland / 

/ The aggregate population of the Swiss Confederation is 
considerably less than that of London ; its total area about 
one-sixth of that of the United Kingdom. A large propor- 
tion of the people own the land by which they live, and are 
mostly simple amd jrue al in^ ^ habits Above all they 
have served a long and arduous apprenticeship m the art 
of sdf-govemment, and are traditionally wedded to the 
prmciple of Direct Democracy With that prmciple the 
Referendum and the Inihcdive m no wise conflict: to graft 
on to the stem of Representative Democracy might 
be a hazardous experiment Political institutions, as the 
next chapter win show, are apt to suffer by transplantation/ 

* Referendum m Suntearland, p 293 
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The British Dmmnions Some Continental 
Constitutions 

THE previous diapter ended on a note of warning. The 
warning does not apply to the British Colonies or Domi- 
nions. R^esentativelnstitations are part of their hentage. 
Bnti^ men and women have earned to their new homes 
m distant contments the pohtical mstmets and the pohtical 
traditions mhented from ancestors who have imdergone a 
long apprentice^p to the craft of sdf-govemment. Accus- 
tomed from the cradle to breathe the air of hberty Bntish 
settlers have ei^anded th^ lungs m the spacious lands 
beyond the sea. 

Complete sdf-govemment has, however, been attained ' 
by the Dommions only by gradual stages The stages," 
though naturally not concurrent in the different Dommions, 
have been regular and uniform. In each stage Canada led 
the way— from a imhtary regime to Crown Colony admini- 
stration, from that to Representative Legi^tures (estab- 
h^ed by the Canada Constitutional Act ofiygx), and from 
that agam to ‘Responsible Government’. The estabhdi- 
ment of ‘Responsible Government’ was the core of the 
recommendations made m his famous Report (^9) by 
Lord Durham The prevailmg discontent m both Canadas, 
Lower and Upper, was attnbutable to many causes, but 
it could be cured, m Lord Durham's judgement, only by 
a umon of the two Canadas m one Provmce, and by the 
mtroduction mto Canada of the Cabmet system, as deve- 
loped m England, that is by making the local Executive 
responsible to the local Legislature An Act for the umoni 
of the two Provinces was passed by the Impenal Parha-^ 
ment m 1840, and was brought mto force by Proclamation 
in 1841 It provided for the umon of Quebec and Ontario, 
for a Parhament of two Houses, and for a Civil List There 
®*^“-I»^ovisions, l)ut no^^tion of_a Cabmet Itwas 

T 
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not, perhaps, deemed feasible to put such a dehcate bit of 
medianism into an Act of Parhament. Nor indeed did the 
essential conditions exist m United Canada Among those 
conditions the most indispensable is an organized Party 
system. In the Canadian House of Assembly there were 
half a dozen groups, but no coherent Parties. ^Not, there- 
fore, until 1847 could the Cabmet system be introduced./ 
In that year the Earl of Elgm was sent out as Governor 
with specific instructions to *act generally on the advice 
of the Executive Council, and to receive as members of 
that body those persons who might be pointed out to him 
as being entitled to be so by possessing the confidence of 
the Assembly*. A more clumsy defimtion of the Cabmet 
system it would be difficult to frame, but the mtention 
was dear. 'Responsible Government’ was estabhdied m 
Canada, and by stages identical with those enumerated 
above was extended to the rest of the Domimons 
In the evolution of the Canadian Constitution there was 
yet another stage to be registered. Lord Durham had 
pointed the way to the solution of the problems whidi 
immediately confronted him. But other problems emerged 
The discovery of gold on the Fraser River (1856} caused a 
stream of immigrants to flow mto the territory to the west 
of the Rockies, and m 1858 that territory was created a 
Crown Colony under the name of British Columbia. In 1866 
it was united with Vancouver Island, which since 1848 had 
been under the control of the Hudson Bay Company. The 
Mantune Provinces on the Atlantic had, smce 1864, been 
agitating for the establishment of a federal government m 
Canada, nor were other arguments, in favour of that device, 
jqririTig Ontario and Quebec had, from the first, proved 
uneasy yoke-fdlows tmder the Act of 1840. Moreover, 
immigrants were movmg westwards towards the prairies 
A umtary constitution was evidently unsuited to con- 
ditions m Canada. Geography dictated federalism, and 
accordmgly a federal scheme was embodied in the 
NonfA Passed by the Imperial P^ham^t in 

1867. Quebec, Ontano, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia 
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were ilie ongmal constituent Provinces of tlie new Con- 
federation. Manitoba, carved out of the territories sur- 
rendered to the Crown by the Hudson Bay Company, was 
created a new Province and entered the Federation in 1870, 
and two more Praine Provmces, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
entered it m 1905 Meanwhile, Pnnce Edward Island had 
come in (1873), and two years earlier British Columbia had 
consented to ]om it, but only on tlie reasonable condition 
that it should witliin ten years be connected ^vlt]^ tlie 
railway system of Canada The Mantune Provmces had 
also stipulated tliat they should be hnkcd up by rail with 
Ottawa, the capital of the new Dominion, and tlie stipula- 
tion was fulfilled by the construction of a line which was 
opened in 1876. To connect Montreal with Vancouver was 
a much more senous undertaking. Nevertheless, tlianks to 
the mdomitable pluck and perseverance of a small group 
of men, especially of Donald Smith (Lord Stratlicona), 
George Stephen (Lord Mount Stephen), and Sir William 
van Home, the Canadian Pacific Railway was constructed, 
and in 1883 was opened. Without the work of the engineers 
and finanaers that of the politicians would have been in 
v^ It was the Canadian Pacific Railway that made 
Federalism a reahty 

Canadian federalism differs from that of the United 
States m several respects It has come mto existence under 
the aegis of a monarch m whose hands the executive 
authonty is techmcally vested As m the motherland, 
however, the Crown acts on the advice of a Cabinet 
re^onsible to the L eg islature 

As in the Umted States the Canadian Legislature is 
bi-cameral, but the Senate is nommated. not elected, and 
^e Provinces of Canada are not equally represented in the 
Senate as are all the States of the Amencan Umon. Their 
ei^ appdlation is significant; they are Provmces, not 
btates- they exercise such powers cJiily as ai:e specifically 

delegatedtothembytheConstitution Residual authonty 
IS vested m the Dommion Government In Amenca the 
reverse is the case 
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Australia is the only other federal Dominion under the 
British Crown. It attained that dignity under the Commwr 
wecMh of Australia Act passed by the Imperial Parhament 
in xgoo. Before their federation Ihe six Australian Colonies, 
like New Zealand and the four Colonies in South Afnca, 
had passed through the same constitutional stages as 
Canada, culminating, as in Canada, in the concession of 
Responsible Government. With that dignified position 
New Zealand remains content. 

South Africa, from the time that it finally passed into 
the possession of Great Britain (1814), has been confronted 
by problems from which other Dominions have been hap- 
pily exempt.* It was the acuteness of those problems that 
led the four South African Colomes, Cape Colony, Natal, 
the Transvaal, and the Orange River Colony, to adopt, 
after prolonged discussion, a Unitary in preference to a 
Federal form of Constitution. Effect was given to their 
wishes in the Union of South Africa Act (1909).* 

AH the British Dominions reproduce in then* Constitu- 
tions most of the characteristic features of the Constitution 
of the motherland. All owe allegiance to the one Crown; 
in all the Legislative Body is bicameral, though in none is 
the Second Chamber even partially hereditary ; m all the 
Executive is responsible to the Legislature; in all Ae 
Judiciary is independent, though in none does it exercise 
the peculiar powers entrusted to it by the Constitution of 
the United States Between the Constitution of the mother- 
land and those of the Domimons there is one important 

difference The former is mainly unwritten and completdy 

flexible, the flexibihty of the latter is necessarily limited 
to some extent by the fact that the Constitutions are 
actually embodied m Statutes enacted by the Impenal 
Parhament.3 To what extent the * Sovereign^' of the 


t The TjOMtion of the French m Canada is not comparable vntb that 
in South Afnca Still less do the Maons in New Ze^and 
■I- -nroblem comparable with, that of the SouUi Afncan natives 
dSed analyM of the South Afncan Constitution cf M^ott, 

but under an enabhng 
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Domiiuon Legislatures is legally limited by that fact is a 
pomt of extreme nicely, more appropnate to the ^here 
of the jurist than of the histonan, and to the jurist the 
cautious reader will refer. 

This, however, may be boldly affirmed. The flexibihty 
of the Australian Constitutionislimitedlcssby tlie Imperial 
Parhament than by its own provisions. Very elaborate 
and precise is the madunery for constitutional revision. 
Every proposed law for the amendment of the Constitution 
must be passed by an absolute majoniy in each House, 
and must then, after an mterval of not less than two and 
not more than six months be subimtted to the electors in 
each State of the Commonwealth In order to become law 
the Amendment must be approved by (i) a majonty of ' 
States, (u) by a majority of the dectors voting in tiie 
Commonwealth as a whole This provision safeguards Ihe 
mterests and rights — very jealoudy guarded— both of 
the smaller and of the larg^ States Any amendment can 
be vetoed either by the four smaller States (if they are in 
unanimity) or by the preponderatmg population of New 
South Wales and Victoria. As a result, very few of the 
amendments thus subimtted have been carried 
The States, then, occupy m Austraha a much more 
important position than do ihe Provinces in Canada. The 
difference r^^ectedm the comp ositio n of the twp_S.enates 
The Senate of the Commonwealth is elected, and consists 
of tfa n^-six mqnbers. sm representmg each State great 
Canadian Senate is nominated by the 
Governor-General on the advice of his mmisters. Its 
members must not exceed 104, of whom 24 are nominated 
to rqnresent each of four divisions, mto which, for this 
purpose, the Dommion is divided, and to these 96 the 
CroMm may add 8 more The Senate now (1935) actually 
consists of 96 members. ^ 

Neither the Provmces of Canada nor the States of the 


Apart from that the statement 

T accqrted \nth caution enfoiced by reference te 

A B Keith, The ConshtuUon of the Bnttsh Dotmntim, 
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Australian Commonwealth are entirely content with the 
position assigned to them. The Maritime Provinces, with 
whom the idea of Confederation originated, have their 
grievances against the Dominion Government, more par- 
ticularly m respect of railway commumcations Western 
Australia has formally affirmed its desire to secede from 
the Commonwealth. both cases geographical conditions 
are largely if not exclusively responsible for the prevailing 
discontent The development of aviation may go some 
way to solve them. In none of the British Dominions is 
there, however, any disposition to abandon the democratic 
prmciples, inhented from the motherland, m favour of 
any of the several forms of Dictatordiip which find mcreas- 
ing favour among the States of contmental Europe. 

No longer do the nations of Europe flatter Great Britain 
by imitating her form of Government. During the greater 
part of the nmeteenth century the * precedence* claimed 
for England by John Milton was freely conceded by State 
after State on the contmmit. Not all the States needed a 
model In H unga ry, for example, the tradition of self- 
government is as old, if not so contmuous, as m England. 
The assent of the people both to legidation and administra- 
tions has been for long centuries the basis of its pubhc law 
Its bicameral Parhament goes back at least as far as the 
Fourtepa_centuiy, though the Hungarian constitution 
took its final shape only in 1848. Hungary, then, could 
aot jdeld ‘precedence* to England. Nor could the Scan- 
hnavian nations. The Swedish Riksdag dates from I 359 » 
md in 1617 the National Assembly was reorganized by 
justavus Adolphus on the basis of Estates The Jour. 
3iambere of nobles,_dCTgy, bu^h^, and peasants met 
ind ddiberated apa^~ ~His reign was followed, however, by 
dtemations between oligarchy and absolutism, until, after 
he disastrous ware of Charles XII Sweden reverted to 
ilmost unlimited Democracy, and Democra<y, in the 
lighteenth century, spelt anarchy The coup d^iUd, effected 
)y Gustavus III m saved Sweden from the fate of 
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Poland, though at the cost of the almost complete extmc- 
ff oT i of popular hberties Yet the Riksdag was never 
formally superseded, and m i8p9 the fundamental laws of 
the kingdom were embodied m an elaborate Instrument, 
defimtdy demq^tic in tone. Executive power was vested 
m a Minis try responsible to the Riksdag, which down to 
1866 contmued to meet mfour chambers In the latter year 
■flie L^idature was reorganized on a bi-camg albagis — both 
Houses bemg dective— and by a senes of Franchise Acts 
(1866-1912) the Electorate was completdy democratized. 
The suffrage was extended m 1912 to women. 

Denmark, down to the year 1660, mi^t most accuratdy 
be descnbed as an aristocratic oligarchy There was, 
mdeed, a King, but he w^ decbve, and a National 
Assembly of t hree E states, nobles, dergy, and bur^^es 
But power was concentrated in ""the Senate which was 
purdy aristocratic m compontion The Danish aristocracy 
also imposed their authonty upon Norway which from the 
Umon of Kalmar (1397) down to the Napokomc wars was 
virtually a dependency of Denmark. The anstocratic 
regime had, however, been brought to an end m z66o The 
Crown then became hereditary, and from that time until 
1830 was practically absolute Denmark did not, however, 
escape the uj^ea'v^ of 1830 and 1848, and from 1849 
onwards Denmark has been governed under a Parhamen- 
tary Monarchy of the approved Enghdi type 
Norway, severed from Denmark m 1814, was joined with 
Sweden m a Personal Umon which subsisted until 1905. 
The Kmg of Sweden was King also of Norway, but Norway 
had throughout its own mdqpendent or co-ordinate legisla- 
ture and its own Ministiy responsible thereto In 1905 the 
Personal Union with Sweden was dissolved gnd the Nor- 
wegian Storthing mvited the second son of the Crown 
Pimce of Denmark (afterwards Kmg Frederick VIII) to 
occupy the throne The mvitation was acc^ted, and under 
the style and title of Haakon VH the Danish Prmce 
smce occupied the most democratic tTirnnp. m Europe 
To the Constitutional evolution of the Low Countries, 
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prior to the revolution of 1830, reference has already been 

made. 


After the establishment of Bdiginm as an ind^endent 
Kingdom, the Northern Provinces (Holland) remained 
under the House of Orange, whose rule was, down to 1848, 
definitely personal ; but the levolutionaiy outbreaks of that 
year moved King Wilham II to accept large changes in 
the form of government. 

The new Dutch Constitution, embodied in the Funda- 


mental Law of 1848, was modelled on that of England. 
The monarchy was to be at once hereditary and constitu- 
tional, and the Kmg was to act on the advice of ministers 
responsible to the States-General, which as the supreme 
Legislature was to consist of the Sovereign and two Houses. 
The Fust or Upper Chamber, instead of being appointed 
as heretofore by the King, was to be elected by the Pro- 
vincial Estates. The Second (Lower) Chamber was to he 
elected on a popular suffrage which in Holland, as else- 
where, has, since 1848, been widely extended. By the 
Electoral Law of 1917 the franchise was conferred on all 
Dutch citizens of both sexes who have attained the age 
of twenty-five. The election is by the method of propor- 
tional representation. J V xt, 

Belgium, whose independence was guaranteed by tne 
Treaties of London (1831 and 1839), owed its first King 

mainlytotheinsistenceofLordPahnerston. TheBdgians 

had in 1831 elected as their King the Due de Nemours, the 
second son of Kmg Louis PhiHppe of France. Palmerston, 
however, firmly refused to allow the new kingdom to come 
into existence as a French province, and Louis Phihp;^ 
was induced to dedme the throne on his son’s behah. 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, who had just refused the 
Crown of Greece, was then put forward as an alternative. 
The French Ministry protested: ’Si Saxe-Coburg met un 
•Died en Belgique, nous lui tirons des coups de canon.* But 
wiser counsels, backed by the firmness of Palmerston, pre- 
vailed In June 1831 Leopold accepted the Cro\vn and, 
^ becie a widower by the death of the Princess 
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Charlotte, conciliated French opinion by marrying an 
Orleanist Frmcess 

If Belgium wanted a ‘Constitutional’ sovereign no 
better choice than Ring Leopold could have been made 
He was thoroughly imbued with the prmdples of the 
•RtigligTi Constitution, and it was und^ his tmtion that his 
mece, Prmcess Victoria, imbibed them Those prmaples 
were embodied m the Constitution of 1831, under which 
Belgium is ‘ a constitutional, representative, and hereditary 
monarchy’ The Executive is vested m the Kmg, but he 
acts on the advice of Ministers responsible to the Legisla- 
ture The Legislature counts of two Houses: the Lower 
IS elected by the method of proportional representation 
on the basis of manhood su&age. In 1921 the dectoral 
franchise was also extended to certain categories of women 
who had suffered bereavement or imprisonment during the 
Great War and the German occupation The Senate is m 
part directly dected; m part mdurectly by the Provmcial 
Councils , it IS m pari co-opted and also mdudes Prmces of 
the Blood 

* 

Modem Greece came mto existence as an md^endent 
kmgdom at the same tune as Belgium, under the guarantee 
of Great Britain, France, and Russia. Nme years earher 
(1821) the Greeks had revolted agamst the Turks, and 
until 1829 waged a despite struggle for mdependence 
That struggle evoked great sympa^y m and m 

France, many volunteers — istinguished and undistm- 
guished— went from both countries to the assistance of the 
Gredcs, whose position, when wdl-nigh desperate, was 
suddenly saved by the * untoward event * of Navarmo In 
September 1827 the alhed fleets of Eng la- pd , France, ar^rl 
Russia, having been fired upon m Navarmo Bay, by the 
Turco-Egyptian fleet, entudy destroyed that fleet Neither 
England nor France, however, was techmcally at war with 
Turkey, and the effects of Navarmo might have been dis- 
sipated had not Russia, Imvmg her own cause of quarrd 
with the Turk, mvaded the Balkans and Tnarrihg ^ on 
Adnanople The Russian diversion saved the Gredcs whose 

4155 ^ 
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virtual independence the Porte was constramed, by the 
firm action of Lord Palmerston, to recognize in 1830. 

The protecting Powers, England, France, and Russia, 
decreed that Greece should be governed under a ‘Constitu- 
tional’ Monarchy. But where was the ‘Constitutional’ 
monarch to be found ? The Crown, having been succes- 
sively decimed by Prmce John of Saxony and Pnnce 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, was eventually accepted by 
Prmce Otho of Bavana. 

King Otho was an ineiqjenenced youth of eighteen, and 
qmte untramed m the traditions of a Constitutional ruler; 
he surrounded himself at Athens with Bavarian pohticians 
and Bavarian soldiers, and for ten years ruled as despoti- 
cally as the Sultan In 1843, however, he was compelled by 
a inihtaiy revolt to grant a Constitution on the Enghdi 
model, with a responsible Ministiy, a Senate, nonunated 
by the Kmg, and a Chamber elected by manhood suffrage 

The diJB&culty of working such a Constitution among a 
people as httle habituated to parhamentary government 
as them Sovereign was almost msuperable, and it was 
aggravated by the persistent jealousy of France and Eng- 
land. Ring Otho, regarding the Enghsh, not unjustly, as 
responsible for the preposterous Constitution imposed upon 
him, inclmed towards the French Nor was English popu- 
lanty increased by two visits of a Bntish fleet to the 
Piraeus, the first to enforce payment of mterest on a loan, 
the second to extort redress for wrongs suffered by two 
British subjects at the hands of the Greek Government. 
The ‘Don Paofico’ incident was not important except as 
illustrating the stupidity displayed by Kmg Otho— the 
enfaitt gdti de Vahsolutisifte, m bis deahngs with foreign 
Powers no less than with his Greek subjects. 

By 1862 the patience of the Greeks was exhausted, a 
mihtaiy revolt broke out, and the Kmg and Queen left 
Greece on a Bntish gunboat, never to return The Greete 
proceeded to dispose of their Crown by a plebiscite, which 
resulted in favour of Prince Alfred, the second son of Queen 
Victoria, and he was prodamied King on 3 Februaiy 1863. 
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The Protecting Powers had, however, resolved not to allow 
a cadet of the reigning House of any Great Power to accept 
the throne nor would Queen Victoria hear of her son 
undertakmg so thankless a task. Foiled in their attempt 
to get an Engli^ Prmce the Greeks offered their Crown to 
an Engli^ nobleman. Lord Stanley, who also dedmed it ^ 
Ultimately the Powers obtamed for the Greeks the services 
of Prmce WiUiam George of Denmark who, at the age of 
seventeen, ascended the throne as George I. 

The Constitution was revised m a democratic sense m 
1864, and King George retamed the throne until his 
assassmation m 1913 His son Kmg Constantme had a 
difficult part to play m the World War His great Minist er, 
M Vemzelos, was all for cordial co-operation with the 
AUies the Emg’s mdmation was towards Germany. In 
June 1917 the Alhes found it necessary to exclude him 
from the throne, but his yoimger son, Alexandros, whom 
the Alhes had put on the throne, died in 1920, and the 
father was restored The d^asters to Greek arms m 1922 
forced hun, however, agam to abdicate, and he died m 
exile m 1923 His son and successor, George II, was a mere 
puppet m the hands of the mihtary Dictatorship which 
assumed the Government of the country after Constantme’s 
final abdication His bnrf reign was marked by a contmu- 
ous conflict between the Crown and Vemzelos, who m 1922 
had been recalled to save his coimtry A general dechon, 
at last permitted m December 1923, returned a great 
majority for Vemzdos, and King George II was requested 
to withdraw from Greece, pendmg a decision as to the 
future government of the country 
Agamst the advice of Vemzdos a plebiscite declared for 
a Repubhc m 1924, Vemzdos therefore left Greece, but 
the country found no rest under a succession of Repubhcan 
governments, and m 1925 General Pangalos, by a coup 
A 6 tat, estabhshedhunsdf as Dictator HisDictatordnpwas 


mm? « ^ refus al air Gladstone's name was, to his own great amuse- 

+n least testifies to the anxiety of the Gredcs 

togetanEnghshman Morley. 0/ G7a&to,«, 1 
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abraptly ended in August 1928, and after a further period 
of confusion Venizelos again became Prime Mimster (1928), 
and by bis diplomatic skill did mudi to re-establish his 
country in European sociely, A revision of the Constitu- 
tion in 1929 established a 'Constitutional' Repubhc. 

This rapid sketch of the history of Modem Greece would 
seem to ^orce a moral; the danger which awaits the 
'' attempt to impose upon a country an imported Constitu- 
tion. Of the Balkan States which re-emerged from the 
ruins of the Ottoman Empire, Greece was the first to attam 
independence, and was, in many respects, the most fav- 
oured, if not the most fortunate. But its story serves 
rather as a warning than an example It may be that after 
many experiments and much tribulation it has at last 
found political salvation in a Constitution which is at least 
a domestic product. But prediction would be hazardous. 
One thing may, however, be confidently affirmed • of fareign 
tutelage, Greece has had enough.* 

* The situation in Greece is again (May 1935) obscure A revolution, 
headed by Venizelos has been vigoroady suppressed by the Government, 
Venizelos, ‘with a sentence of death h a ngi ng over him, is in exile, and a 
plebiscite is shortly to be taken to decide 'whether Kwg George II shall 
be recalled to the throne 



XII. POLITICAL PEmiUTATIONS IN SPAIN 

Autocracy — Democracy — Dictatorship 

THE mam mterest of Spanish history does not lie in 
Constitational devdopment Yet the pohtical permuta- 
tions m the Ibenan penmsula have been sufficiently numer- 
ous and significant to warrant a bnef survey. 

As regards parhamentary mstitutions Spam made a 
good start Both m Castile and Aragon, not to mention 
the other kmgdoms, centml rqpres^ation, as wdl as 
mumcipal privileges, developed early, and for a time gave 
promise of sturdy growth. As early as i020 a charter was 
granted by Alphonso V to Leon, and Castilian cities were 
represented m the Cortes at Burgos m ii66, about a cen- 
tury before Simon de Montfort summoned the Enghsh 
towns to his famous Parhament. The Cortes of Aragon 
goes back farther even than that of Castile, or mdeed of 
any other kmgdom m Europe. Deputies from the towns 
appear m the Cortes of 1133, and again m the meetmgs of 
and 1164 

Premature devdopment is, however, frequently immiral 
to vigorous growth The Spamdi Cortes was never entirdy 
suspended as was the States General m France, but after 
the consohdation of Spam, and the devdopment of a power- 
ful and highly centralized monarchy, m the sixteenth cen- 
tury, parliamentary institutions ceased to exercise any 
real influence upon Spamdi pohey. For the decadence of 
the Cortes there were many reasons* one stands out pra- 
emment It is this: the parliamentary structure m Spam 
rested on a dass foundation The excessive privileges of 
the nobles and the burgesses respectivdy discouraged 
umon between those classes Nor would the dencal Estate 
combme either with the nobles or with the cities There 
WM, m diort, no parhamentary sohdanty Consequently, 
the Crown was able, by aliymg itsdf with the towns 
agamst the nobles, or with the dergy or the nobles agamst 
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^ gradually to increase its own exiguous powers, 

and finally to erect ^ unlimited autocracy upon the rmns 
of a Pailiainent which had never become really national. 

The Crown, on the contrary, was, from the sixteenth 
century onwards, a national institution. Under r.hgripc p 
and^ Phihp II Spam attained to a pre-eminence in world 
affairs which if transitory was unquestioned. But the kings 
of the seventeenth and e^hteenth centuries were unequal 
to the task bequeathed to them. Charles III (1759-68) was, 
indeed, ^one of the most enlightened of the * enlightened 
despots of the eighteenth century, and with the hdp of 
Aranda and PIoiida-Blanca did all he could to arrest 
the decadence of his country. But his genuine zeal for 
reform won him no gratitude from his subjects: be was 
as unpopular as his successor Charles IV, with his stohd 
stupidity, was popular. 

Spain was past help, and in 1808 Napoleon contemptu- 
ously pushed aside the Bourbons and enthroned his brother 
Joseph at Madrid. Then the miracle happened. The Spanish 
people, hopelessly decadent, sunk in pohtical inertia, hide- 
bound in superstition, ecclesiastical and economic, a people 
which had seemmgly lost the tradition of pohticd bberty, 
suddenly raised the standard of national insurrection, and 
not merely spumed the Buonopartist intruder buthghted 
the flame of the nationalist movement which, witii the 
backing of England, shattered the proud edifice of the 
Napoleonic Empire, and hbmated Europe from its yoke. 

From Spain the hvmg spark went forth; 

The flame hath caught, the flame hath spread. 

Southey’s Carmai THumphaU may not be great poetry; 
but it accurately reflected the spint of the tune, especially 
among British people Castlereagh, Cannmg, all parties in 
England, recognized the significance of the Spani^ rismg, 
and did all m their power to sustain it. 

But the war waged by the Spaniards was of the guerrilla 
type. Guerrilla fighting is the natural resource of a people 

' Better known as the Emperor Charles V 
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infused with the spint of hberty but lacking the pohtical 
organization which can alone make it effective 

The Constitution of 1812 was drawn up to supply this 
dehdency. The work of a small democratic party, based 
upon the unworkable French Constitution of I 79 ^» 
hopelessly crude and fantastic and m no way adapted to 
the gemus and traditions of the Spam^ people. Yet it is 
significant as the first effort of modem Democracy m Spam. 
It proclaimed the doctnne of the Sovereignty of the people, 
and vested fundamental power m a smgle-chamber Cortes 
from which Mnusters were excluded 
In the hands of a strong and wise king it might have 
formed the startmg-pomt for the development of a parlia- 
mentary regime Unfortunatdy Ferdmand VII, who m 
18x4 was restored to the throne of his father, was neilher 
wise nor strong A contemptible compound of superstition, 
sAnsnalistn, and CTuelty, he plunged mto an orgy of reac- 
tion* he revoked the Constitution of 1812, dissolved the 
Cortes, restored the Inqmsition, recalled the Jesuits, rem- 
vested the nobles with all their antiquated privileges, 
gagged the press, and rdentlessly persecuted all the ad- 
herents of the Buonapartist regime 
This royalist terror persisted for six years, but in 
1820 revolution broke out at Cadiz, Ferdmand made an 
abject surrender, the Constitution of 1812 was restored, 
and from an orgy of reaction Spam plunged mto an orgy 
of reform In 1823 France mtervened as the agent of the 
Holy Alhance to crush the revolution, and until the death 
of Ferdmand (1833) absolutism reigned supreme 
On his death avil war broke out between the adherents 
of his brother Don Carlos and those of his wife Chnstma, 
representmg his mfant daughter Isabdla. Neither mto the 
daims of the nval parties, nor into the chaotic history 
of Isabella’s reign is this narrative constramed to enter. 
A new Constitution was promulgated m 1834, only to be 
superseded by another in 1837 and by a third m 1843. 
Though based on opposmg prmciples none of them brought 
happmess or repose to a distracted country At last, m 
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1868, disreputable Queen Isabella was compeUed to 
abdicate ; ^d aAer a further period of confusion (which 
contnbuted, incidentally, to the outbreak of the Fianco- 
G^an War in 1870), a king was imported from Italy, 
but he in turn abdicated in 1873, and a Republic was 
proclaimed. 

But it was indeed 'a republic without republicans*; it 
struck no roots in the monarchical and dencal soil of 
Spain , the country was saved from complete anarchy only 
by investing a succession of Presidents with virtually dicta- 
torial authority, and at the end of 1874 the army restored 
the Bourbon dynasty in the person of Isabella's son, 
Alphonso XII. 

The new king fortunatdy found a strong Minister, 
Canovas, who practically governed the country with brief 
interruptions for the next ten years The Carhsts were at 
last reduced to submission, and in 1876 a new Constitution 
was adopted. 

This Constitution which remamed in force for nearly two 
decades was avowedly based upon an Enghsh model The 
Executive was vested in an hereditary and constitutional 
monarch who was to be personally mviolable, but advised 
by a Ministiy drawn from and responsible to Ihe Legisla- 
ture The departmental Ministers were collectively to form 
the Cabinet. Legislative power was vested in ^e King 
and a Cortes of two Chambers. The Lower House was to 
be elected partly by the method of proportional representa- 
tion, but mostly by single-member constituencies All 
males over 25 were registered as electors and, as in Belgivm, 
were compelled to vote The Senate was to consist of not 
more than 360 members: of whom not less half were 
to be dlected from certam categories by the Provincial 
Estates and various corporations, such as Universities and 
Ro3mI Academies. Not more than half the Senate was to 
consist (a) of Senators in their own right, such as Princes of 
the blood royal, wealthy grandees, and holders of high 
offices in Church and State, and (b) of persons nommated 
by the Crown from the same categories as the elected 
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membeis The structure of this Senate has an interest for 
■g-ngiicTiTTiPn smce it approidmates more nearly than that 
of any other Second Chamber to the schemes sometimes 
recommended by reformers of the House of Lords for 
adoption m this country. 

The Constitution of 1876, though it lasted longer than 
most of its predecessors, functioned with only moderate 
success. Nor is the reason far to seek. Parhamentaiy 
government, m the complete sense, demands for its suc- 
cess a well-organized party system. Parties have never 
been clearly defined in Spam The Chamber was always 
spht up mto a number of groups, and the attempt to 
reproduce in the Cabmet the rdative strength of various 
groups led m Spam, as m France, to a rapid succession of 
weak ministries 

There is another reason The Constitution of 1876, 
though it vested large powers m the Provmcial and Mtmi- 
apal Councils, was essentially umtary the gemus of Spam 
is essentially federal History has combmed with geo- 
graphy to accentuate provmoahsm m Spam , the Monarchy 
has never been strong enor^h, except m the sixteenth 
century, to overcome the centrifugal tendenaes inherent 
in the physical configuration of the country and m the 
pohtical traditions of the people Those tendencies were 
never more consistently operative than m the unhappy 
reign of Alphonso XIII (1902-31) A posthumous son, 
Alphonso XIII was bom a Emg (1886). Sympathy for his 
widowed mother, the Regent, and the ri^al^ sentiment, 
always strong m rural Spam, mamtamed the throne until 
m igo2 the boy-Kmg was declared of age The death of 
Senor Sagasta (1903) depnved him of his most sagacious 
counsdlor, and during the next three years no fewer t>»gTi 
five Conservative Cabmets succeeded each other at mtervals 
of a few months 

Ministenal mstabihty faithfully refiected conditions m 
the country The Rmg’s marriage (1906) to a grand- 
daughter of Queen Victona strengthened Alphonso’s posi- 
tion m European Society, but neither his marriage nor the 

415S -v 
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personal courage^ conspicuously displayed when his life 
was more than once attempted^ could assure the stabOit}* 
of the throne. 

Man combined Tfdth nature to perpetuate divMonssmong 
theSpanish peoples. The country, ph5:sicali5'disunited, was 
tom b3’'part3’^ strife. Between the clericals and &e secular- 
ists, behreen the Sodalists and S3*ndicalists of the indnshial 
north and the Conseiratires of the agricultural south, 
betw'een republicans and monarchists, between the aim}’ 
and the d^dlians, reconciliation was impossible. Distrac- 
tions at home were not assuaged by success abroad. The 
final loss of the last remnants of the Colonial Empire {1S99), 
once the proudest and richest in Christendom, was perhajs 
felt as less of a humiliation than the failure of Spanish arms 
in Morocco, culminating in the disaster of 1921. For the 
gross abuses, both in the militajQ' and dvil admimstratioii, 
contributor^’’ to that disaster the King was held primarily 
responsible 

B3»^ 1923 Spain was, then, in a desperate condition.^ The 
Ring who, though well intentioned, was at once obstinate 
and weak, had been forced to depart farther and farther 
from the strait path of Constitutional Monaich}^ Con* 
fronted with thirt3’^threechanges of Miiustiy in twentj’-one 
years, he might have supplied a fragment of solid ground 
in a shifHiig and dangmous morass. But Morocco had for 
years been draining the life-blood of Spain, and bunging 
country to the verge of bankruptcy, political and materiaL 

It was under these circumstances that a courageous 
soldier, devoid of all political training or e:q>erience, 
resolved to deliver his King and his Country firom the 
fetters imposed upon them by gangs of corrupt and ineS- 
dent politidans. General Piimo de Rivera, Marqufe de 
Estella, was bom in 1870 of an old Andalusian fannh,*’ 
unde, from whom he inherited his title, was a stout soldier 
who had won distinction in the Carfist wars and had been 
rewarded with a maiquisate. The nqihew was d 
cah'bre. A great patriot, he deeply lamented the condition 
of his country, and Tilth the aid of colleagues in the army 
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he earned out a cottp A'Uai on 13 September 1923. Being 
at the time Captam-General at Barcelona he suddenly 
prodaimed martial law m that aty, and addressed to the 
nation a prommciamento. The King, at the General’s 
biddmg, dismissed his civihan Cabmet and confided 
the Government to a Directory of six generals and one 
admiral. 

Thus was the coup A'Uaii bloodlessly accomplished, and 
for the next six years Pnmo de Rivera and his colleagues 
ruled Spam The ngid ’Constitutionahsts’ could never 
forgive the Dictator, and were even more bitter m denun- 
dation of a ’perjured* Kmg 

'The final word which swept away the [p arliamentar y] 
regime came from the Emg’s own hps . . Thus ended the 

Constitution which had been fiamed for his father by Canovas 
and Sagasta, and under whidi his mother had saved his crown 
duimg the longest regency which Spam had known A devout 
Cathohe he made the sacrifice of his oath on the Gospels, 
a Kmg, he broke his royal word * 

Professor Madariaga’s words, however exaggerated, reflect 
the attitude of Ihe 'Liberals’, and explam mn r h that 
happened m the decade that followed the coup A* Hat, 

Meanwhile, the Dictator deansed the administration, 
both central and mumapal, resisted the separatist move- 
ment, restored fhe finances, re-estabhdied the currency, 
encouraged agriculture, and immensdy improved the 
material condition of the country. Above all he solved 
the problem of Morocco and ddivered Spam from the 
null-stone which threatened to drag her down to destruc- 
tion In December 1925 the Dictator appomted a depart- 
mental Mimstry of Civilians in strict subordination to 
hunsdf, and in 1927 summoned not the old Cortes but a 
'National Assembly ’, to whose patnotic zeal Pruno hunsdf 
paid a high tnbute 

No Government, however, can escape the law of its 

ongm Pnmo’s power rested ultunately on the army The 

amy called for reform hardly less urgently than the avil 
admmistration, but to reform the army was to Tngirf> 
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of his best fnends. After more than one failure 
Pnmo s enemies prevailed; in January 1930 he was dis- 
missed by the King; in March of the same year he died. 

The Dictatorship proved fatal to the Monarchy. Tfitig 
Alphonso could never regain the popularity he had lost 
by surrender to Uie anny; republican sentiment was 
strengthened by an unwise postponement of a General 
Election for the Cortes; the local elections on 12 April 
1931 demonstrated the hostility of the cities to the Crown ; 
and though rural Spain remained devotedly loyal, the 
King, rather than plunge Spain mto civil war, left the 
country (14 April). 

A Repubhc was immediately proclaimed ; a Provisional 
Government was set up, and m December of the same year 
a new Constitution was promulgated by a Constituent 
Cortes, which had been elected m the summer. 

Supreme authority is vested m a smgle-chamber Cortes 
elected for four years by the votes of all citizens of both 
sexes over j23 years of age The representation is propor- 
tional. The President is elected by the Cortes for six years 
(not being re-ehgible until after the same interval) ; he is 
advised by responsible ministers, and can at any tune be 
dismissed by the Cortes. On the other hand, he can dissolve 
the Cortes, but not more than twice during his Presidential 
term. The Cortes also appoints a Permanent Committee of 
twenty-one members drawn from all parties, and em- 
powered, with the assent of the President and Cabinet, to 
issue Decrees, when the Cortes is not m session. 

The Republic has survived some heavy storms, but 
whether it can firmly establish itself it is impossible to 
predict. For a century and a half Spain has been m a 
state of almost contmuouS turmoil; it has lost all but a 
tiny remnant of its Colonial Empire, once its pnde and the 
envy of the world ; and it has made a number of expen- 
ments in government, ranging from Democracy to Dicta- 
tor^p, but none of them has provided more than a 
temporary solution of the problems that have distracted 
and divided a proud but restless people. 
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Democracy in France 

FOR more than a century France has been pre-eimnently 
the land of Constitutional ^enments. From autocracy 
to limited monarchy; from that to repubhcamsm, under 
a vanely of forms, from the Repubhc to the Consulate, 
from the Consulate to the Empire; from the Empire to a 
chartered Legitimacy; from Legitunacy to the Orleamst 
Monarchy, from the Citizen Monarchy to the ‘Bourgeois’ 
Rq)uhhc of 1848 ; from the Second Repubhc to the Second 
Empire ; from &e Napoleomc to the ‘Liberal ’ Empure , and 
from the liberal Empire to a Parliamentary R^ubho — 
such are the pohtical eicpermients which m the course of 
the period 1792-1871 France has fried 
Yet down to the year 1792 no country m Europe 
possessed a Gkivermnent so orderly m outlme, so logical 
m devdopment, so perfectly symmetncal m form Over the 
feudal oligarchy the Crown slowly but without check estab- 
lished its authonty, untd after a century of mcreasmg cen- 
tralization Louis XIV could say with hteral accuracy: L’itat 
c’est moi. But the Crown outhved its utihty and detenor- 
ated m quahty The absolute monarchy of Louis XIV, 
under which France attamed, even if at great expense, the 
zemth of splendour, degenerated mto the unsuccessful des- 
potism of Louis XV Louis XVI, entirdy wdl-mtentioned, 
was too weak to emanapate hunsdf and France from a 
pnvileged but decadent aristocracy, and a dencal hier- 
archy, not less pnvileged and still more unpopular than 
the hereditary nobihty The Revolution came in 1789. 
Hubsophy supphed it with a dogma— the ‘Sovereignty 
of the People’ , the Monarchy was abolidied and the TTing 
murdered, the Rqmbhc attempted to impose its dogma 
upon Europe; Europe resisted the attempt m anns 
war put power mto the hands of a soldier of gemus’ 
and by successive stages General Buonaparte estabhdied 
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the Napoleonic Empire By his attempt to impose his 
yoke upon Europe, Napoleon called forth the new spmt of 
nationalism, and to nationalism, supported by the Eng- 
lish fleet, victory was vouchsafed under an English soldier. 

Waterloo Anally brought the Napoleonic Empire to the 
ground. The Bourbon Monarchy was restored in France 
by the victorious alhes in 18x4, and again, after ihe 
episode of the Hundred Days in 1815 ; but it was Legiti- 
macy limited by Charter. The attempt of Charles X to 
cancel the Charter destroyed the Legitimate Monarchy, 
and for eighteen years, 1830-48, France tried the experi- 
ment of Constitutional Monarchy d la modi Anglam Loins 
Phihppe did his best to play the part of a 'dtizen* king. 
He was affable and accessible, the crown and sceptre were 
aside; a white tall hat and a green umbrella better 
became the elect of the dourgeoiste. Louis Phihppe's r^gnne, 
though his parliaments were grossly corrupt, was not un- 
popular, but it failed to evoke enthusiasm. Za JPranc^ 
s*ennuyatt: the bourgeois monarchy committed the unpar- 
donable sin: France was frankly bored 

In 1848 the Monarchy was not overthrown: it collapsed 
The Republic was agam set up, but its career was short 
Such dnving force as there was behind the revolution of *48 
was supplied not by the Democrats but by the Socialists. 
Consequently, thenew Republic was compiled to prodaim 
the * right to work*. Like the First Republic the Second 
was destroyed by dogma. Louis Blanc's slogan led to the 
experiment of the atdiers naUonaux. How far the eiqieri- 
ment was honestly tried is still a matter of dispute * But 
there can be no dilute that it brought France to the verge 
of ruin. The Republic had the courage to bnng the expen- 
ment abruptly to an end. Not, however, until after a 
bloody battle m the streets of Pans (the 'days of June’) 
did the Socialists surrender. The Republic was saved for 

the moment, butm destroying Sociahsm it destroyed itself ; 

the fruits of its victory were reaped by a man hitherto 

I For a fuH account cf The French RevoluHon of z8^ in its Economte 
Aspect (ed Mamott). 2 vote. Clarendon Press. 19x3 
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regarded as a ndiculous Pretender Called upon to elect 
by manbood suffrage the first President of the Repubhc, 
the French people gave to Lamartine, the hero of the 
February Revolution, 17,910 votes ; to General Cavaignac, 
who m the crisis of June saved the Repubhc, th^ gave 
1,448,107, to a third candidate who, at the opportune 
moment, had returned from exile and declared that his 
name was the S3unbol of ‘ order, nationahty and glory ’ they 
gave the amazmg total of 5,434,226 votes Prmce Loms 
Napoleon Buonaparte, dected President of the Repubhc 
m 1848, obtamed confirmation and prolongation of his 
tenure by a coup i'itat m December 1851, and exactly a 
year later, by a second coup he transformed the 
Presidency mto an hereditary Empire 
The first ten years of the Second Empire was a period 
of almost imdunmed splendour for France, of bnlhant suc- 
cess for its Emperor. The Crimean War which brought 
defeat to Russia, and httle satisfaction to England, brought 
greatly enhanced prestige to Napoleon III. The war of 
Italian Liberation sowed the seeds of future embarrassment 
for the Empure, but at the moment the French people were 
dazded by the victories of French arms at Magenta and 
SoUermo By i860 Napoleon III had some claim to be 
regarded as ^e arbiter of Europe the prestige of France 
stood filler than at any time smce the fall of Napoleon I 
The second decade of the Empire witnessed a succession 
of disasters The Emperor’s personal prestige suffered 
greatly from his failure to succour the Poles m 1863, the 
Danes m 1864, and Austr^ m 1866 All the prestige that 
Napoleon lost, Bismarck gamed The Mexican tragedy — 
the murder of Napoleon’s prot 6 g 6 , the Emperor Mg yiTmlia n 
(i867)--further dimimdied the popularity of the Empire. 
The revision of the Constitution, the mitiation of V Empire 
Liberal, did nothmg to restore it The Franco-German War 
^870) extmguidied it The surrender of the Emperor at 
Se^ (2 September) was immediatdy followed by the 
collapse of the Empire On 4 Sqrtember the Repubhc was 
agam prodauned m Pans 
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Thiers and Gambeita did their utmost to avert the worst 
consequences of defeat. In vain. Before they could con- 
clude peace with the Germans they had to quell an insur- 
rection m Paris. Victory over the Commune was achieved 
only after a second siege of Paris, this time conducted by 
a French army, and after fierce fighting in the streets of the 
capital. Peace with Germany was only bought by the sur- 
render of Alsace and Lorraine, and the payment of a large 
indenmity. 

The recovery of France, after the disastersof 1870-1, was, 
however, astonishingly rapid and complete, and in 1875 the 
Third Republic was definitely establiriied. Napoleon III 
died in England in 1873. The young Prince Imperial, his 
only son, was killed in South Africa in 1879* extin- 
guiriiing the hopes of the Buonapaitists. Between the 
Legitimists and the Orleanists there was perpetual discord. 
The Comte de Chambord, representing the Legitunists, 
refused to abate one jot of bis pretensions even though 
the price of obstmacy was the final exdusion of his House 

from the Throne of France. 

The Repubhc of 1875 was, then, the dernier ressoti, ‘The 
Republic \ said Thiers, 'is the form of government that 
divides us least.' That was the most that could then be 
said for it Moreover, the Constitution of 1875 was drafted 
by Monarchists, and in a form which would, in happier 
days, be easily adaptable to a limited Monarchy . It may, 
indeed, be shortly descnbed as a Constitutional Monarchy 
without a monarch.*^ 

French Democracy, like its English prototype, is essen- 
tially Parliamentary. The President is elected by the 
National Assembly for a term of seven years, and is 
re-eligible. He is irresponsible save m the event of his 
bemg convicted of high treason. From 1871 to 1875 the 
President had been responsible to the Legi^ture, but the 
mconvenience and even the danger of this principle qui^y 
became apparent ; it was dearly inconsistent with the idea 
of Parhamentary Democracy, and m 1875 it was aban- 
doned. M Raymond Pomcard thus descnbed the position 
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of the President m 1913 ‘ The President presides but does 
not govern; he can form no decision except in agreement 
with his lilinisters* the re^onsibility is tlieirs ’ More sar- 
domcally Sir Henry Marne (1885) compared the position 
of the Head of the State in three modem Democracies. 

'There is no hving funchonaiy who occupies a more pitiable 
position than the French President The old Kings of France 
reigned and governed The Constitutional King, accorduig to 
M Thiers, reigns but does not govern. The President of the 
Umted States governs but he does not reign It has been 
reserved for the President of the French Repubhc neither to 
reign nor yet to govern * 

Marne's analysis does rather less than justice to the position 
of a French President It is one of high dignity and con- 
siderable political influence It is true that when in 1924 
M MiUerand attempted to exalt his pohtical power the 
Chambers made his position untenable and he was forced 
to resign But a tactful President exerases real power. 
He regularly presides at the Consetl des Mtmsires, and, 
moreover, owmg to the mstabihiy of the Parhamentary 
Executive, and the absence of the two-party system, the 
French President has mom freedom of individual choice 
than an Enghsh Sovereign m the sdection of a Prime 
Munster and the allocation of mimsterial offices He has no 
veto on legislation, but he can (for not more than onemonth) 
retard the promulgation of a projected law, and can require 
the Legislature to give it further consideration. He can 
adjourn the Chambers, but only for a penod not exceeding 
one month and not more than twice m one session ; he can, 
and frequently does, summon Extraordmary Sessions of 
the Legislature, and can dissolve the Chamber of Deputies 
before the expiration of its legal term, but only with the 
consent of the Senate 

The necessary concurrence of the Senate m a premature 
di^lution of the Chamber has recently (1934) been the 
mhject of exated controversy m France. M Gaston 
Do^ergue was, m February 1934. called from his retire- 

Y 
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jnent to save the State He responded to the call; he 
successfully surmounted one of the most critical situations 
the Republic has ever had to face, but before he had been 
in ofdce many months he msisted upon a revision of the 
Constitution. His main object was to strengthen the Execu- 
tive as against the Legislature. He proposed that there 
should be a Cabinet Secretariat on the English model ; that 
the political power of the bureaucracy— the fondtonnaves 
— should be curtailed ; and that the private member should 
be deprived of the right— most mischievously exercised— 
to initiate proposals for public expenditure.* And m 


particular he demanded that the Prime hlinister should be 
empowered to dissolve the Chamber without the assent 


of the Senate He imagmed that in this demand he was 
merely askmg to be placed in the position of an English 
Premier. He was probably mistaken in that assumption, 
but anyway his demand was hotly resisted by the Radical- 
SodaEsts, he refused to carry on without the powers he 
sought, and in November 1934 resigned 

The controversy and its issue admirably illustrate the 
genius of the French Constitution as contrasted with its 
prototype In England the power of the Executive is 
continually increasing at the eiqpense of Parhament The 
French Legislature exercises far more control over the 
Executive than is the case in E n g l a n d. .To this pomt ve 
must return. 

The French Legislature, like the Enghsh, consists of two 
Houses The Senate is, however, deddedly more pow'erful 
than the House of Lords Its existence and rights rest upon 
a Consktidioftal Law of 1875 which is, save by a special 
process, unalterable. Its composition, on the other hand, 
is regulated by an ordmaiy Statute which can be amended 
or repealed by the same process as any other Statute 
The Senate consists of 314 members, elected for a term of 
nine years, one-third of its members retiring every third 
year The election is indirect, being vested in an Electoral 


I In England aU mon^ giants are made on the d^and of the Crown, 
and S^te^posed to Parhament only by a mimster of the Crown 
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College, m each D^artment.> It has the right to reject 
money BiUs, and except m regard to the initiation of such 
Bills, has concurrent and equal rights vuth the Chamber. 
Sitting as the National Assembly at Versailles, together 
with the Qiamber, it elects the President, and m the same 
manner can amend the Constitution It shares with the 
Chamber the Treaty-makmg power, and with the President ' 
the right of dissolving the Chamber of Deputies The latter 
prerogativeis evidently one of high sigmficance An English 
Premier can, as a general rule, though not of right, obtain 
from the Kmg a dissolution of Parhament, tlius appealmg 
to the Electorate agamst (it may be) an adverse vote of the 
House of Commons A French Premier, in parallel circum- 
stances, must also obtam the assent of the Senate This 
limitation plainly gives to the Senate a power over the 
Executive, sudi as the House of Lords does not possess 
Its insertion m the French Constitution is the more signifi- 
cant m view of the fact that France has twice, in the course 
of her Constitutional experiments, established a smgle- 
chamber Legislature In 1791 the experiment, disastrous 
froin the outset lasted for four years , the second, initiated 
iu ^84^, lasted for about three years It is noteworthy that, 
mai^ ashavebeen the Constitutional permutations betiveen 
1791 and 1935, the smgle-chamber experiment has never, 
save in these ^o mstances, been attempted 
The Chamber of Deputies consists of 612 members, 
directly dected for four years ih smgle-chamber constitu- 
enaes Second ballots are held m cases where, on the first, 
no candidate has obtamed an absolute majority of votes 
The idea of proportional representation is dear to the 
logical French mmd , it was adopted m the elections of 1919 
and 1924, with the Department as the electoral umt, but 
the results were not satisfactory, and m 1928 the smgle- 
member constituencies were restored This method has 
not, however, proved any more satisfactory than Propor- 
tional Representation It has done httle to amend the 


rf and for the French Senate generally. 

c£ Marriott, SeconA Chambers, Qazendon Press (revised 1927) 
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"Group" system, and to consolidate parties. That is, in 
truth, the inherent vice of the parliamentary system in 
France, and no electoral device has, as yet, availed to 
eradicate it. 

It is, indeed, closely connected with another characteris- 
tic of the French Polity. The French people, when they 
go to the Poll, are electing a Legidature, not an Executive 
An English General Election is, in increasing measure, a 
vote for a particular Ministry, if not a particular Mmister. 
The larger the electorate the more marked this tendency 
The French elector thinks more of the individual Deputy, 
the Englishman more of the Ministry his member will 
support in the House of Commons. The difference accords 
with reahties. The individual Deputy stands for more in 
France than the M.P m England. Thanks to the Com- 
mittee system, and to the precarious tenure of ministnes,* 
the French Deputy has a more direct share in iHa&govenwng 
of France than the private member in the House of Com- 
mons. But with all this it may be doubted whether the 
French Legislature occupies so honoured a place in the 
national hie of France as Parhament does in England. This 
paradox is easily explicable: in England Parliament, as 
we have seen, is legislatively sovereign ; m France sove- 
reignty is derived from, if not exercised by, the people 
The English Parhament still retains something of the 
respect due to venerable antiquity. The French Legisla- 
ture is a mushroom growth, the creation of the laws of 
1875. The English people beheve, and justly, that their 
national life has been largely moulded by Parhament, 

*' Frenchmen know that France was made by her kings 

Yet in France there is little chance of a monarchical 
restoration; m England the Monarchy is more strongly 
entrenched in the affectionate respect of the people than 
at any previous moment in ife long history. No such affec- 
tion IS evoked by an elected President: still less by a party 
Cabinet. Nor can an dected President be so entirely irre- 

X The average life of a imiustiy durmg the Third Repubhc has been 
about eight months There have been mnety-seven ministries smce 1870 
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sponsible as an hereditaiy Sovereign The text of the 
existing French Constitution was evidently framed with 
the object of makmg the President as like an English King 
as under the circumstances he could be. In the eagerness 
of mutation it even omits all reference to a Cabinet Yet 
the French Cabmet has developed into an almost exact 
rephca of its English prototype, save that it meets m two 
capacities* 

(I) as a Cojisetl desMimstreSt at the Elysde m the presence 
of the President; 

(II) as a Contetl de Cabinet under the diairmanship of tlie 
President of the Counol (the Premier). 

All formal business is trandated m the former, and there 
ah large decisions on pohcy, especially foreign policy, are 
taken The Consetl de Cabinet is concerned largely with 
those details of parhamentaiy busmess and party tactics, 
which necessarily, but unfortunately, occupy a dispropor- 
tionate part of the tune of an Enghsh Cabmet. 

The resemblances of the two systems are, however, much 
more evident than Ihe discrepancies England and France 
stand out as the most conspicuous examples m the world 
of Parhamentaiy as opposed to Presidential Democracy, 
of Democracy sans phrase, as opposed to Dictatorship. 



XIV. MODERN DICTATORSHIPS 


The Dictatorship of the Froletariat — The U.S,S R 


DICTATORSHIP is the outstanding phenomenon of the 
post-war world. Yet a large part of this book has neces- 
sarily been devoted to an analysis of vanous types of 
Democracy. The idea of Constitutional Monarchy, of an 
Executive responsible to Parhament, gradually won its way 
to victoiy in England m the course of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centunes. A responsible Executive is the core 
and essence, the differentiating charactenstic, of Parliamen- 
tary Democracy. From the day when Great Britam recog- 
nized the independence of her thirteen colomes m North 
Amenca (1783) Democracy, of various types, advanced, 
with few interruptions, and as it seemed irresistibly, 
towards final victory among the progressive peoples of 
the world. That victory, it was fondly imagmed, would 
be crowned by the issue of the World War Universally 
welcomed it was not, but no one doubted that it was 


inevitable. 

The World War dispelled that illusion One coun^ 
after another has accepted the principle of Dictatorship 
some in one form, some m another , some m reaction agamst 
Parhamentaiy Government, others in exchange for auto- 
cracy, or to avert anarchy. A bare enumeration of the 
facts IS impressive, more impressive perhaps than detailed 
analysis, though a few typical Dictatorships will presently 


demand it. 

The year 1917 witnessed the Russian Revolution and ttie 
5stabhshment of the Bolshevik Dictatordup, 1922 the 
Fascist Dictatorship, under the aegis of the hereditary 

mrarchy m Italy In 1923 General Pnmo de jfoveia 

estabhshed m Spam, with the extorted assent of the Crown, 

a Dictatorship, not destined to long life StiU short® was 

the hfe of the Dictatorship set up m Greeceby General 
galos (1925-6)- III 1925 Mustapha Kemal Pasha abolished 
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not merely the Sultanate of Turkey, but the Khahfate, and 
estabhshed, under republican forms, a personal Dictator- 
ship at Angora In 1926 Poland, after a bnef trial of 
Parhamentary Democracy, confided dictatonal authonly 
to Marglial Pilsudski Lithuania followed the example of 
Poland in 1927, and m 1929 King Alexander saved the 
young kingdom of Jugo-Slavia from premature disruption 
by the establishment of a Monarchical Dictatorship In 
1933 Herr Hitler swept away the Parhamentary Constitu- 
tion evolved m 1919 by the Constituent Assembly at 
Weimar, and set up himself as Dictator m Germany Herr 
Dolfuss followed his example m Austria Such is the cata- 
logue One or two of the items must be analysed m more 
detail 

First m pomt of time and not least m significance was 
the Dictatorship of the Proletanat established, under the 
leader^p of Lenm and Trotsky, m Russia 
The Revolution had broken out on 13 March 1917 On 
the 15th the Tsar Nicholas abdicated m favour of his 
brother Michad who accepted the Crown, and on the i6fh 
issued a manifesto to the people, but never reigned The 
Tsar Nicholas, his wife and five children were, after more 
than a year’s imprisonment, foully murdered at Ekatenn- 
burg (16 July 1918). It is fair to add that their tragic fate 
was due imme(hately to the fear mspired m the mmds of 
their jailers by the advance of the ‘White’ army under 
Admiral Kolchak , but it was none the less murder most foul 
Revolution had long bera threatening m Russia 

‘There are so many pieces of revolution in this country 
that I quake m every hmb to think of them Can this armed 
people ever go back peaceably to them ongmal state ? Will they 
lay down arms as easily as they laid down the spade gnH 
mattock ^ Will this scattered peasantry starvmg m the forests 
become submissive slaves once more^’* 

So Count de Maistre, the Sardiman Envoy at St Peters- 
burg, wrote to his King m 1812 The outbreak, foreseen by 
* Quoted ly Count C Sforza, European Dtcfalorshtps, p 137 
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an acute diplomatist, was deferred for a century. But, as a 
fact, Russia had long been familiar with the idea of revolu- 
tion. All previous revolutions had, however, come from 
above. The first of them was effected by the Tsar Vladimir 
who m 988 diverted the stream of Russian history by 
imposing on a pagan peasantry the forms of the Orthodox 
Church. Thus was mtroduced into Russia, together with 
the faith of Constantinople, the despotic ideas of the Byzan- 
tme Empire. Thus was Russia cut off, in culture and reK- 
gion, from the nations of western Europe. 

A second revolution was effected by Peter the Great 
(1689-1725). His object was to bring Russia mto the 
western world. Peter, as Professor Toynbee shrewdly 
observed, was ‘not only a western man, but a western 
man of the twentieth century ... a bom Yankee^* By 
his victory over the Swedes, Peter opened a window to the 
west ,* by his victory over the Turks a wmdow to the south, 
a wmdow which, though temporarily closed again (1711- 
39), tempted the Russians to look towards Constantinople 
and the narrow Straits * At home Peter carried throi^h 
with ruthless seventy, with complete disregard for Russian 
traditions and for the prejudices and interests of indiwduals, 
a drastic revolution, social and industrial, ecclesiastical 
and military. Peter had, mdeed, all the faults of the 
impatient radical doctrmaire: his work was consequently 
superficial and its results did not midure. 

From Peter’s day onward Russia witnessed violent 

oscillations between reactionary and reformmg rulers, ^e 

Tsar Alexander I (1801-25) combined the two: a Jacobin 
in his early days; a blind reactionary in his later. Hb 
successor Nicholas I (1825-55) was Russian to the core, and 
a consistent reactionary. Alexander II { 1855 ^^) a 
drastic reformer for the first decade of his jreigji, but 
in the later reactionary, until the ‘Liberator Tsar feU a 

victim to the Nihilists m 1881. His work embraced every 


I Z Lnurtt, Tk, 6rd ) c. V,. 

and Gwiamow, U Bosphore et les Darda7usttes 
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department of the national hfe: education and the pressj 
the administration of justice and local government, but he 
IS best remembered by his edict for the emancipation of 
the Serfs (i86z). 

The assassination of Aleimnder II (i88z) was followed 
by a period of reaction which lasted until the defeat of 
Russia at the hands of Japan (1904-5) Yet even m a 
penod, predommantly reactionary, there were movements 
m Russia which portended diange the idea of self-govern- 
ment was kept ahve by the Zemstvos (county councils) 
reorganized by Alexander II m 1864; Bakunm and the 
Nihilists stored up a spint of revolt, and an inapient 
‘mdustnal revolution’ brought into bemg an urban pro- 
letariat Not, however, until the Russo-Japanese War 
revealed to the world that the great Colossus had feet of 
day, and brought home to Russians the meffiaency of the 
Tsardom, did the reform party venture to resume the 
movement suspended m the later years of Alexander II 
The first step was to abolidi the Press censorship, the 
second was to summon a conference of Zemsfva, whidi met in 
St Petersburg m November 1904 This conference not only 
drafted another programme of pohtical reform, but gave 
a powerful impulse to pohtical agitation throughout the 
coimtry An mcident which took place on z January 1905 
added fuel to the flame On that day a procession of work- 
men m St Petersburg was fired on by the troops, with 
results which caused the day to be known as * Red Sunday 
Disturbances contmued, and culmmated m the summer of 
1905 m a general strike Meanwhile the Government had 
already decided to summon a Representative Assembly, 
or Duma, endowed with merdy consultative powers After 
the general strike, however. Count Witte, who had given 
proof of statesmanlike quahties when appomted to the 
Ministry of Fmance m 1893, was recalled to power He 
decided that the proffered concessions must be 
and a Duma endowed with legidative powers, and elected 
extended franchise, was summoned 

^e Duma met in May 1906 There were two legislative 
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Ch^tos: an Upper House, consisting of the old Council 
^ the Empire in a reorganized fonn, and an elected Lower 
House. The majority of the Lower Chamber belonged to 
the party known as the Constitutional Democrats or Cadets, 
led by men like Struve and Milukov ; there was also a con- 
siderable party of strong Conservatives; a Right Centre, 
known as the Octobyssts, and a small Socialist representa- 
tion. The meeting of this first Russian Parliament was 
hailed with the utmost enthusiasm throughout the Empire; 
a new day of liberty had dawned, it was believed, for 
Russia. Never were high hopes destined to more bitter 
disillusionment. On the eve of the openmg of the Duma 
there was issued by the Government a Fundament^ Law 
which reafiOrmed m the most uneqmvocal tprmR that m the 
Emperor alone supreme and autocratic power was vested. 
Of his grace he was prepared to ^are with the Duma his 
legislative functions, but in him and him alone sovereignty 
was to continue to reside. 

No sooner, however, was the Duma opened than the 
Cadets formulated their demands: universal suffrage; re- 
construction of the Second Chamber; freedom of person, 
of speech, of public meetmg, of combmation, of the Press, 
of conscience ; compulsory and gratmtous education; fiscal 
reform ; redistnbution of landed property, and much else; 
but of all the demands the most fundamental was that 
Mimsters should be responsible to the Duma, that the 
Legislature should control the Executive 
The formulation of such a programme recalls for English- 
men the days of the early Stuarts The essential point at 
issue was identical. Where was sovereignty henceforward 
to reside* in the Crown or in the King-in-Parhament’ 
Neither side would, or perhaps could, recede from the 
position it had taken up, Gorem;pkm, who had replaced 
Count Witte as Prune Munster before the Duma met, was 
faced by a vote of censure, earned with only dIeven dis- 
sentients Would the Tsar give way and accept a Duma 
Ministry? For some two months acrimonious debates 
proceeded; but m July, Goremykm was dismissed, only, 
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however, to be succeeded by Stol;J^m, a younger and 
stronger man, who was charged with the duty of dissol^^ 
mg the recalcitrant Duma On 21 July it was dissolved 
by Proclamation, and the members were excluded by a 
body of troops from their accustomed place of meetmg. 

A second Duma was promptly summoned to meet in the 
ensumg March, and m the meantune Stol^m made it 
cVar that while inflexibly opposed to revolution, he was 
not merdy wilhiig but anxious to carry through far-reach- 
mg reforms The condition of Russia was at this time cnti“ 
cal m the extreme reelmg under the shock of her recent 
defeat ; scandalized by successive revdations of the incom- 
petence of generals, admirals, and officials, dissolved in 
anarchy on the one side by strikes and msurrections, on 
the other by savage reprisals, — such were the conditions 
under whidi the dections for the second Duma took place 
Out of 470 seats the Cadets and their alhes secured 
about 200, the Radicals and Soaahsts about 170; the 
Conservatives, 100 

Stol^m met the new Chamber with a programme of 
comprehensive reform, but on two pomts, eagerly de- 
manded by the majority, he was adamant, he would 
neither e3q)ropnate the landlords nor put the Executive 
imder the hed of the Legidature A deadlock ensued, and 
the Minister proposed to solve it by a sort of *Pnde’s 
Purge’ — by the exdusion of fifty of the extreme Somahsts 
and the arrest of their leaders, but on 16 June the Tsar 
dissolved the Duma 

A new dectoral law was at once promulgated; the 
handuse was varied and restricted, and a considerable 
redistribution of seats was effected The result was mudi 
more favourable to the Government, and when m Novem- 
ber the third Duma met, Stoiypin found hunsdf at the 
head of a good working majority which settled down to 
carry through, qmetly and steadily, a comprdiensive pro- 
gramme of sordy needed administrative reforms 

Russia had now defimtely embarked upon the transition 
from autocracy to Constitutionalism: die had obtamed a 
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Representative Legislature but not a 're^onsible* Execu- 
tive. That is a critical stage in the evolution of any political 
society, and for Russia it was exceptionally criticd. The 
people at large were almost wholly devoid of political 
education; the Government lacked insight and imagination, 
but the greatest danger arose from the fact that the intd- 
lectual leaders of the people were fanatical doctrinaires, 
men of theory divorced from experience Of these doc- 
trinaires Stoiypin, perhaps the most sagacious minister of 
the old rdgime, was frankly impatient. Though not a 
statesman of the first class he was a man of courage, a real 
patriot, not inaccessible to hberal ideas, and with ample 
experience of admimstration. On i8 September 191I1 
however, Stol^in was assassmated in the presence of the 
Tsar and the Court at a gala performance at Kiev. His 
murder was a great shock to the Tsar, and a gnevous blow 
to the hopes of the reformers as opposed to the revolution- 
aries. 

The fourth Duma met m the autumn of 1912 It was 
definitely hostile to the Government and menacingly 
demanded further measures of reform More threatenmg, 
however, than the attitude of the Duma was the temper 
of the urban workmen. As m England and m France, so 
also m Russia, the years immediately precedmg the War 
were conspicuous fora series of strikes culminatmg in most 
dangerous strikes in St Petersburg in the summer of 1914 
As late as 24 July over 100,000 workmen were still out 
in St. Petersburg, but two days later, a6 July, work was 


resumed 

On 28 July Austna declared war on Serbia; on me 
31st the Tsar ordered general mobilization , on i August 

Germany and Russia were at war. 

Russia went mto the War, to all appearance, as a united 
nation There was a remarkable demonstration in the 
Duma on 9 August, and the whole country Tm sirept ^ 
a wave of patriotic enthusiasm. Russia mobilized with 
mMoiected lapidiiy ; of the men summoned to the coloius, 
96^ cent, promptly responded to the call, and m the 
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first weeks of the War Russia, by a rapid thrust into East 
Prussia, caused great alami at Berlin and rendered valu- 
able service to the cause of Hie aJhes. On 28 August, how- 
ever, General Hmdenburg infiicted a cruHiing defeat upon 
the R ussians on the histone field of Tannenberg. The 
Russian troops were ill equipped; they lacked guns and 
munitions, worst of aU, their efforts in the fidd were 
paralysed, if not by actual treachery, by shameful mal- 
admimstration. 

Russia was sordy disheart^ed by the failure of her 
alhes to force the narrow Straits, and jom hands with her 
m the Blade Sea, by the ambiguous result of the great 
naval battle of Jutland, and not least by Hie death of Lord 
Eatdiener when on his way to Russia (5 June 1916) Yet 
at the dose of that year Russia, m the opinion of a rdiable 
authonty,! was m a stronger position than at any time 
smee 1914 

Be that as it may, the mtemal position m Russia was 
veiygrave In December the Grand Duke Dnutn, with two 
accomphees, assassmated Rasputm, the dissolute peasant- 
monk, who by his sorcenes had acquired a fatal influence 
over the Tsarma That the Tsarina was pro-German m 
sympathy is untrue , but die was a highly neurotic woman, 
whose devotion to husband and children was not equalled 
by her wisdom m affairs The influence die exercised over 
the Tsar Nicholas, a ruler as wdl mtentioned as Louis XVI, 
but not less weak and unfortunate, was consequenHy disas- 
trous Whether m the autumn of 1916 the Tsar did make 
any peace overtures to Austria is uncertam, but it is certam 
that the Grand Dukes and Generals were so diggatisfipri 
with the nervdess conduct of the war that they had 
planned to supersede the Tsar and Tsarina 

They were forestalled by the outbreak: of Revolution 

The first phase of the Revolution was conducted under 
the control of the Du ma , and was comparativdy bloodless 
But the driving force bdund the Constitutionalists was 

•Winston ChniduU, WoM Cnsis, lu 223, and Ludendorff, General 
1 305 f confirms this mew 
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supplied by the workei^ and the soldiers of the Petrogiad 
garrison. On 8 March a shortage of bread and fuel to 
riots in the capital: the soldiers refused to fire on the mob. 
On the I2th the mob burst into the fortress-pnson of 
St. Peter and Paul, released the prisoners, and invaded the 
Winter Palace. Led by a coalition of Constitutionahsts, 
* Cadets ^ and moderate Socialists, the Duma, :^oniig a 
decree for its dissolution, attempted to control the situa- 
tion and appomted a Committee with Executive authonty. 
A Council ('Soviet*) of soldiers and workers was also set 
up. The Tsar's attempt to reach his capital was frustrated 
by tearing up rails ; his army deserted him and on 15 March 
he abdicated. 

A Provisional Government was set up by the Duma 
Prince George Lvov, President of the Umon of 
Zemstvost as Premier, with Professor Mihukov as Foreign 

‘ Minister, and Kerenslg^ (representing ihePetrograd Soviet) 

as Minister of Justice. 

This Government, closely corresponding to the Girondist 
phase of the French Revolution, thought to achieve two 
objects simultaneously: to effect a radical revolution at 
home, and to carry on the war with renewed vigour. 

The Petrograd Soviet, holding the railway stations, the 
post ofiices, the banks, and other strategic points in 
the capital, had other views They bade their comrad^t 
the front to cease fire and firatemize with the enemy The 
order was welcomed. Russian casuahties had already 
reached nearly 4,000,000. The war-weary peasants had 
now but one thought: to get hold of the land they had 
filled. With all qieed they made for their homes. The 
generals at the front were without an army 

Meanwhile, Sodahst exiles were retummg from abroad: 
I^enm's return from Switzerland was facilitated by a safe 
through Germany; Trotsky humed back from 


the United States. 

On 7 November the Petrograd Soviet seized the Govern- 
ment The 'bourgeois* ministry was pushed aside and 
X^ in and Trotsky were instahed in power. 
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Lenin (1870-1924), an ardent disciple of Karl Marx, 
had, dunng his ten years’ exile, directed the extreme revolu- 
tionaiy party m Russia. He returned m April 1917 to 
dnect it m Petrograd. He denounced ‘democracy’ as 'the 
humbug of the bourgeois’, and resolved to establish the 
‘dictatorship of the Proletariat’. On attainmg power his 
first busmess was to make peace with the Central Empires 
A truce was conduded on 5 December, and the defimtive 
Peace was signed at Brest-litovsk on 3 March 1918. Lemn’s 
next busmess was to suppress all counter-revolutionary 
movements at home In a series of Civil Wars (1919-20) 
that end was, with Trotsky’s hdp, bnlhantly adueved 
The Boldievik Party, though a fractional mmonty of 
the Russian people, were now unquestioned masters of the 
State Two tasks remamed. to hrame a Constitution and 
to estabhdi the Communist Somely 
The first was relativdy easy: the second immeasurably 
difficult 

The nudeus of the TJmon of Soviet Socialist Repubhcs 
(USSR) is supphed by the Russian Soviet Federated 
Sociahsl Republic (RSFSR) which was definitel y con- 
stituted m 1918 and was subsequently jomed by six other 
smukrly constituted Repubhcs. 

The Umon of Soviet Socialist Repubhcs was not formally 
constituted until after the victory of the ‘ Red ’ army m the 
avil wars By 1921, however, the Bolsheviks had recon- 
quered all the old Russian provmces, except Poland and 
the Baltic provmces, whose mdependence had been recog- 
nized m 1920 A Treaty of Umon between the seven 
Russian Repubhcs was s^ed at Moscow on 30 December 
1922 , the Treaty was ratified m the foUowmg July and the 
USSR came mto bemg 

The Constitutional structure thus evolved resembles 
nothing so mudi as a Chinese puzde It is pyramidical 
m foim,^e base bemg supphed by the village, town, and 
facto^ Soviets which are the pmnary assembhes and to 
which atone the peo^ directly elect The apex of the 

pyramid IS fonned by the All-Union Congress of Soviets 
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This consists of 1,500 members and meets biennially in each 
capital of the seven R^ublics in rotation. The session 
lasts only a week and the Congress resembles a Party Con- 
ference rather than a Parliament. It elects^ and delegates 
its legislative powers to, a Central Executive Committee, 
and its executive powers to a Council of People's Com- 
missions, appointed by the Central Executive Committee. 
Between the Village Soviet and the Umon Congress there 
are fom: intermediate Soviets, each of which elects dele- 
gates to the Soviet immediately above it. The town and 
factory Soviets elect delegates directly to the Union Con- 
gress. But since 85 per cent, of the Russian people are 
peasants, their representation in Hie Congress is more than 
double-distilled. 

The pohtical structure is, therefore, distinguished by 
three rnttm features: first, all elections (except to the 
pnmanes) are indirect; secondly, representation is based 
not on locality but on vocation, but the vocational umts, 
nniiifP those of the Corporative State m Italy, consist 
wholly of ‘workers'; and, lastly, there is no separation of 
powers; legislative, executive, and judicial powers are con- 
centrated m one body. Theguaranteefor liberty sostrongly 
emphasized by Montesquieu is thus ddiberately ignored 
“‘Liberty' as understood in the West is, indeed, the charac- 
iteristic most conspicuous by its absence in the Dictator- 


fehip of (or over) the Proletariat. 

But the political structure supplies merely ^e facade 
of Government. The motive power of the machine is sup- 
plied by a body of which there is no mention in the Con- 
stitution— the Communist Party. 

This, hke the U S S R , is pyrarmdically organized, the 
primaries consist of 38,000 village, factory, and regimental 
cells; at the apex stands the General Secret^ of 
Communist Party. He is the ruler of Russia The Party 
IS a select one; even now (i935) it contains only 2,500,000 
members; adnusaon to it is difSoit and 

OTigesaie drastic and frequent Disapleslup is at once a 

high honour, and a great material advantage 
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For in this dassless Society the members of the C( 
mumst Party constitute a highly privileged class. The I 
of everything, food, housing, amusements, transport is 
served for them And quite logically For the basic prmc 
of the Bolshevik Dictatorship is not pohtical but econoi 
Lemn was a fanatic, his gospel was the Das Kaptta 
Karl Marx* he made the Russian Revolution in orde: 
build up a Marxist Society m Russia, and with Mar 
Russia as his fulcrum to reconstruct the whole world c 
Marxist basis No interest, public or private, no inst 
tion, no mdividual, should be allowed tohmderthetnur 
of the new gospel The dosest of ties must, if necesss 
be severed, fnendships must be broken, rebgious crc 
and usages abandoned, m order to present an accepts 
sacrifice on the altar of Karl Marx. 

The paradox, perhaps the tragedy, of the situation 
that of all the countnes m Europe, Russia was lea^t su 
for the tnal of a Marxian experiment Marxism is 
urban philosophy conceived by a bookworm immured 
hbrary Russia is a land of great spaces ; 85 per cen1 
her people are peasants, canng nothmg for pohtica 
economic theory, but devoted to the soil they till 
The economic poh(y of the Bolshevik Government 
smce 1917 passed through three mam stages Lenm’s 
experiment was a cross between State Soaahsm and Sy 
cahsm He began by abolishmg pnvate property and 
use of money, nationahzed the banks, shipping, larger 
mdustnes, but confided the control of the factories to w 
men’s committees The result was that the ouiput fel 
86 per cent and only 7 per cent, of the plant remame 
workmg order By 1920 mdustry was at a standstill, 
artisans were desertmg the towns for the villages m se. 
of the food with which the peasants refused to supply 
towns The creation of labour armies, and the adop 
of conscnption, both for male and female labour, did I 
to ease the situation Durmg 1920 strikes occurred m i 
thm half the State factories, the fleet mutimed, 
miuions of people perished from famine 
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The peasants held the key of the situation and refused 
to part with it in obedience to the gospel of Marx They 
did not themselves make the Revolution; it was made in 
Petrograd and Moscow; but they were the force bdiind it. 
They deserted from the front, not to support the Dictator- 
ship, but to seize the land. They fought m the *Red’ 
armies against Wrangel and Denikin and Koltdiak, not 
because they loved Lenin or appreciated Marx, but because 
the victory of the White armies, of&cered by aristocrats, 
would have imperilled the hold of the peasants on the land 
they had seized Compelled to surrender all theu: produce 
in excess of the bare necessity of life in order to feed the 
urban workers, the peasants reduced their production to the 
level of personal subsistence. The expropriation of land- 
lords was one thing, the confiscation of thefrmts of peasant 
labour was another. In less than four years over 800,000 
peasants and 13,000 landowners paid for disobedience with 
their lives But coercion failed to produce food 

Lenm proved his greatness by facing the facts and effect- 
ing a strategic retreat. In 1921 he imtiated his New Eco- 
nomic Policy (N E.P.). The principle of pnvate property 
and private enterprise (espeaally m small-scale mdustry) 
was virtually conceded; money was remtroduced as the 
medium of exchange; wages were paid in cadi, zind over- 
time and piecework sanctioned; State enterprises were 
required to keep and furnish accounts, and to compete in 
the open market with private concerns ; concessions were 
granted to foreign capitalists; foreign experts and skilled 
artisans were welcomed; the peasants were permitted to 
produce for profit as well as for use 

The new poKcy was conspicuously successful, but in 
1924 I pniTi died. His death let loose passions his personal- 
ity had restramed . his policy split his jpariy. 

Trotdsy, Zinovieff, Kameneff, and other leaders of the 
Third Communist International insisted, logically enough, 
that world revolution was a necessary preliminaiy to the 
success of the Bolshevik experiment The world, they 
believed, could not contmue to exist ‘half capitahst and 
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half communist' Above all, England^ the citadel of 
Capitalist-Impenahsm, must be captured for Communism 
Stalm who succeeded, not without a struggle, to Lenm's 
place, opposed them and won The fiasco of the General 
Strike (1926) m England convmced him that there was no 
immediate hope of world revolution 

Accordmgly, he feU back on the idea of Economic 
Nationalism Russia, with her abimdance of natural 
resources, should, m a minimum of time, beat the cham- 
pions of capitalism at then own game — mass production 
The ‘Five-Year Plan* was accordingly launched m 1928. 
Mr Henry Ford displaced Earl Marx as the supreme 
object of Russian adoration Sup^human energy ^ould 
be put mto the execution of the plan The world should 
stand amased at the gig^tic scale of Russian mdustnes* 
blast furnaces, hydro-dectnc power stations, oil "wdls, 
motor works — what not, the tractor should replace the 
great landlord, the peasants rdeased from serfdom to the 
lords should become the bondsmen of the State, they 
should be herded mto barracks, then land should be 
* collectivized*, they should be compelled to tend the great 
machmes provided by a paternal government and with 
then aid should feed the towns More than that; they 
should produce a surplus of gram sufficient to purchase 
from abroad the machmes and raw material psspiu t^al to 
the fulfilment of the ‘Plan*. 

Hitherto the peasants had failed m that patriotic duty 
Peasant holdings had mcreased from 15,000.000 m 1917 
to 25,000,000 m 1927* but this fnorc(Xl&nent had mvolved 
a stnkmgdimmutionm aggregate production. The export- 
able surplus had, m old daj^, come from the big estates 
Production now bardy sufficed for home consumption In 
the wmter of 1928-9 it did not suffice for that 

But gram produced m abundance was vital to the suc- 
cess of the Five-Year Plan* If the peasant would not or 
could not produce it, the State must itsdf farm the land; 
the peasant, freed from serfdom must work on it as a slave. 

It has almost come to that Only one-fifth of the land 
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is now fanned mdividuaJly; tliree-fifths is 'collectivized", 
i.e. worked on a sort of co-operative scheme; one-iifth has 
become a State farm. The 'obstmacy ’ of the peasant, his 
ingenuity in devising methods of evasion, his stubborn resis- 
tance to 'improvements" has dnven the Moscow Govern- 
ment from one expedient to another, to make concessions 
to-day, to apply coercion to-morrow; but all with httle 
advantage to the 'Plan". For to add to the difficulty, the 
bottom has fallen out of the wheat market, the gram, even 
if produced, cannot be sold at a profit 
Yet the future of the Russian Dictatorship depends 
entirdy on its abihty to solve the agrarian problem 
Bolshevism is not a policy but a creed. If the young 
peasant can be converted to the Marxian creed, if he 
can be inspired by the new gospel to work for the State 
with an ardour equal to that exated by the hope of per- 
sonal gain, the Russian eiqieriment may yet win through 
This is the one and mdispensable conffition of success 
Only if the miracle of a complete change of heart, at present 
conned to a few millio n urban communists, can gradually 
be wrought among the vast miUions of rural Russia will 
victory be assured to the Dictatorship of the Proletariat 



XV. THE FASCIST DICTATORSHIP IN ITALY 

The Corporative State 

THE Italian Dictatorship is the product of several conver- 
gent causes Of these the most direct was the World War 
and its reactions upon the pohtical and social life of Italy. 
In this respect it resembled the Dictatorial regimes estab- 
h^ed m Russia, m Germany, in the New Turkey, and dse- 
where But Fascism has many features which distmgmsh 
it ^arply from all other contemporary movements 
In face of the crisis of 1914 Italy was less umted than 
any other of the Great Powers For thirty years Italy had 
been a member of the Triple Alhance. But the diplomatic 
structure, so carefully erected in 1882 by Bismarck, had, 
though frequently buttressed by renewals, become weaker 
and weaker in recent years The Irredentist sentim^ts of 
Italian nationalists could be satisfied only at the expense 
of Austria, and as far back as 1903 Prmce von Bulow had 
been warned by the German ambassador m Rome that 
the Irredentist movement was rapidly gathering momen- 
tum On the Austrian side. General Conrad von Hotzen- 
dorfE, from the moment of his appomtment (1906) as Chief 
of the Staff, msisted that war between Italy and the 
Habsburg Empure was mevitable, and that the nght pohcy 
for Austria was to anticipate it vien in 1911 Italy attacked 
Turkey (a sleepmg member of the Alhance) Austna might 
have been wise to follow Conrad’s advice, but the Emperor 
Francis Joseph would not hear of war against his ‘ally’. 
In 1913 Italy refused to jom Austria m an attack on 
Serbia Evidently the alhance was weanng very thin 
Nevertheless, there was m August 1914 a party in Italy 
m favour of mtervenhon on the side of the Central Powers 
^t pohcy was stron^y opposed (among others) by Bemto 
Imso^, who was at that tune editor of the Avanti, the 
offia^organoftheltahanSoaahsts. In November he was 
expdled from that Party, and when, m March 1915, Italy 
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dedaxed war on Austria Mussolini warmly espoused the 
cause of the Allies, and took service as a private in the 
bmaglieri. In February 1917 he was badly wounded, and 
being unfit for further service resumed the editorship of 
his 11 Popolo d* Italia, and urged his countrymen to j^ht 
to a successful issue. 

They needed all the encouragement any one could give. 
There was a strong DefeaHst party at Rome. The upper 
classes were mostly pro-German; Pope Benedict XV ap- 
pealed (August 1917) for the cessation of ‘useless slaugh- 
ter', and among the Socialists of the industrial towns there 
was a strong section of ‘internationalists'. But the defeat 
at Caporetto (October 1917) roused the patnotic temper of 
the nation ; the defence was stiffened by British and French 
remforcements, and, in October 1918 the Austrians were 
not merely repelled, but chased out of Italy. 

Yet the War left Italy tembly exhausted, and the terms 
she obtained at the Peace Conference bitterly disappointed 
nationalist expectations. It was not, indeed, ea^ for the 
allied statesmen to adjust m the Adriatic the conflicting 
interests of Italy and the new Yugoriavia. Yet d^pite 
the violent pro-Serbian sympathies of President Wilson, 
M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George obtained for Italy 
all that had been promised to her m that region by the 
Treaty of London (Apnli 9 i 5 ). ShewastogettheTrentmo, 
the Southern Tyrol up to the Brenner Pass, Trieste, the 
Istrian peninsular (with Pola) up to the Quamero, the 
Istrian Archipdago, the province of Dalmatia, most of 
the islands in the Adriatic, and to retain Valona and the 
Dodecanese. All this she got and Fiume in addition. But 
she was bitterly disappointed not to receive Smyrna, which 
M. Venizdos got for Greece— a fatal acquisition. 
grkter was her chagrin at the failure of her Western affi^ 
to implement the promise of ‘equitable compensation’ in 
Africa, m the event of Germany's expulsion from that 
. contin^t. That Italy’s gains were substantial is undeni- 
1 able; but equally certain is it that they fdl short of the 
; proxies made to her, and of her own ardent expectations. 
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The disappointments of the Peace combined with the 
sufEenng and sacnfices of the War to prepare the ground 
for Fascism, and other thmgs contnbuted to the same 
end Most of the belhgerent countries were threatened, 
after the War, mth revolution. Italy did not escape the 
common fate. But Italy was peculiar m this thehoshhty 
of large sections of the city populations was directed, with 
paradoxical imparhahty, agamst the ‘profiteers’ who had 
grown fat on the War, and the soldiers who had endured its 
hardships To wear war medals was, in some towns, to 
mvite assault Nor did Soviet propaganda spare Italy 

‘Bolshevism’, writes Signor Mussohni, ‘was sowing its seeds 
here, strikes were becoming numerous, our money was worth 
httle, and while the professed causes of agitation were economic, 
they were m fact pohtical. the aim was to undermme the 
authority of the State with the idea of estab lishing Soviets ’ 

Itahan Liberals ndicule this ‘legend’. The danger 
threatened by Bolshevism was, they mamtained, a myth 
Had the Sodahsts, mdeed, reached the apex of success 
m the autumn of 1920 ? They had occupied a number of 
factones and no fewer than 2,000 mumcipal administra- 
tions were in their hands But that, so the Liberals con- 
tend, was the apex of the movement Giohtti dedmed to 
sanction violent measures of repression he preferred to let 
the fire bum itself out Accordmg to his distmguished 
colleague, Count Carlo Sforza, his pohcy was successful 
The strikes, which numbered 2,000 in 1920, numbered 
fewer than 1,000 m 1921 Italy, he maintams, had already 
saved hersdf before the advent of Fascism * Such is the 
contention of the opponents of the Dictatorship Nor is it 
^ to discern the truth Danger lurks m the fallacy post 
Mc, propter hoc Because the Fascist rdgune was estab- 
lished m 1922 we must be cautious m attnbutmg to it all the 

improvementwhichunquestionablyfoUowed onits advent 

Apart, however, from these post-War phenomena which 
may or may not justify the curtailment of liberty and the 
* European Dtctaiorsktps, pp 48-53. 
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establishment of a Dictatorship, there remains to be noticed 
another reason, more remote but more profound, why in 
1922 Italy acclaimed the advent of a Saviour of Society. 

The view of pohtical devdopment, taken in the present 
work, is based upon the philosophy of Auguste Comte 
reproduced for English students in the great torso of 
Buckle. Of all the lessons enforced by that School perhaps 
the most important is that the conclusions of Pohtical 
Science are not absolute but relative Aristotle had taught 
the same truth many centuries before. There is no *best 
form* of government. 'The true legislator and statesman 
ought to be acquamted, not only with that form of govern- 
ment which is best in the abstract but that which is best 
rdativdy to circumstances . . , nor are the same laws 
equally suited to all.* 

There exists m history no better illustration of the 
eternal truth enunciated by Aristotle than that afforded 
by the history of United Italy. Unify was finally achieved 
only in 1871. But Cavour, who, more than any other man, 
was responsible for its creation, was reqionsible also for 
imposing on it a form of government alien to its traditions, 
and painfully unsuited to its circumstances. Himself an 
ardent admirer of England, and attnbuting her success 
largdy to her Parliamentary Constitution, he did his 
utmost to establish the foundations of Parliamentary 
Democracy in Italy. 

Whether even Cavour could have succeeded m adapting 
that system to the drcumstances of United Italy is doubt- 
ful. Certain it is that no one else could. Between the death 
of Cavour (1861) and the advent of Signor Mussolini, Italy 
produced no statesman of the first rank, with the possible 
exception of Francesco Crispi; and Crispi, a Sialian by 
birth and a republican by tradition, was bitterly opposed 
to Cavour and all his ways. He became, indeed, a staunch 
supporter of the dynasty, and did his best to work the 
' Constitutional Monardiy * bequeathed by Cavour to Italy, 
but neither he nor any one dse could fit Italy mto the 
parliamentary mould. 
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Other curcumstances contnbuted to the failure of the 
experiment Umty was prematurely achieved m 1871, and 
was palpably superficial A penod of Federahsm, under 
the House of Savoyj might perhaps have avoided some of 
the difficulties which confronted the unified State. Italy 
had been for long centimes a ‘land of aties Such demo- 
cracy as it had known had been the direct democracy of 
the City-State Those States had known Dictators also , 
but the idea of representative democracy was entirely ahen 
to the Itahan temper and tradition. 

Moreover, under the parhamentary regime, Italy was 
crushed under a load of taxation It is commonly assumed 
that amalgamations and concentrations, whether m m- 
dustry or government, necessarily make for economy It is 
a complete delusion They may tend to efficiency but rardy 
to economy, bad government is often more popular tTian 
good because it is cheaper The government of Italy, after 
1871, was both eiqiensive and meffident In particular it 
was flagrantly corrupt In the ab^^ce of party organiza- 
tion and party disaphne, 'responsible' government almost 
mevitably tends to corruption a parhamentary Execnitive 
must somehow be sustamed, if not by ‘whips ', then by the 
scorpion of jobbery* every man has his pnc:e ; it must be 
paid in jobs or cash So United Italy chscovered to its cost, 
and the sj^tem perfecrtied m Rome extended to every Pro- 
vmca and Commune m Italy * ‘ The Itahan Parhament does 
not work. Two hundred and fifty corrupt deputies, worthy 
of their leader Giohtti, are sittmg on the neck of Italy . . 
The ideas by which they govern are fit only for the lumber 
room of the last centmy ‘ Such was Mussolmi's opmion 
expressed as far bach as 1910 

Nor was mefficiency and corruption at home redeemed 
by prestige and success abroad Italy overtaxed her 
adolescent strength m both directions simultaneously 
xasperated by the French occupation of Tunis (1881) 
s e was madequately consoled by admission to the Triple 
ance, particularly smce (as already explamed) that 

* Cf King and Ok^ Italy To-day. c 1 
Bb 


4155 
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partnership involved the renunciation— for the tune— of 
Inedenhst ambitions. Frustrated m her desnre for expan- 
sion in the Adriatic and northern Afnca, Italy sought to 
emulate the older Powers by Colonial adventures Con- 
sistent, not to say disastrous, failure attended all her efforts. 

Disasters abroad accentuated discontent and disorder at 
home. The two decades precedmg the War were marked by 
contmuous unrest m industry and agnculture, and by 
frequent outbreaks of social disorder. TTie assassmation of 
Kmg Humbert (1900) gave pause to all parties except the 
anarchists, but naturally did nothmg to eradicate the causes 
of the prevailmg discontents Nature herself contributed 
to the tabulations of Italy. An eruption of Mount Etna 
m 1906, followed m 1908 by a terrible earthquake m Sicily, 
caused a loss of life and damage to property comparable 
witih the effects of war An attempt was made on the life 
of Kmg Victor Emmanuel (1912). Happily unsuccessful, 
it served to demonstrate the widespread populanty of the 
House of Savoy. But it also proved the existence if not 
the power of Anarchy.* 

Thus was the soil prepared for revolution. The War 
sowed the seed Who would come to reap the harvest^ 
With sickle m hand came Signor Mussolmi. 

Bom in 1883, the son of a blacksmith, Benito Mussolmi 
adopted his mother’s profession — that of a school teadier 
But teaching irked him ; he went off to learn at Lausanne 
and Geneva, mamtammg himself the while by manual 
labour From Switzerland he was expdled for extreme 
Socialistic propaganda. For a similar reason he got mto 
trouble m Italy, and after a short term of imprisonment 
betook himself to the Trentmo and plunged into ] oumahsm. 
Expelled from Austaa he returned to Italy. sojourn 
m the T3n:ol had made him an Irredentist. But though still 
a Sociahst, he was disillusioned by the conduct of some of 
his comrades m the Communist rising in the Romagna 

^ These paragraphs merely summarize the argument set forth m 
Marriott, Milkers of Modem Italy (revised ed 1931), c m To that vrork 
the reader is respectfully referred for further detail 
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(June 1914)/ and their pacifist propaganda m the War com- 
pleted his conversion. 

The War was, to Mussohm, a ventable ‘ Mount of Trans- 
figuration’. The Fascio^ had already become a desig- 
nation for all those who, durmg the War, bound Hiemselves 
together to hve or die ’for the good of Italy*. But it was 
primarily to combat Bolshevism that m March 1919 Mus- 
solmi organized, at Milan, the Fasci it ComhaUimento At 
the General Election of that year the Fascists ran a number 
of candidates, but they were opposed with equal vehemence 
by Conservatives, Liberals, and Socialists, and not one 
was returned Mussolmi himself, contemptuoudy described 
by VAvanti as ‘a corpse awaiting bun^ m a ^tch’, was 
heavily defeated at Milan In 1920 the Fascists were 
organized m Squadre, and durmg the next two years, when 
Bolshevism was at its height m Italy, there were perpetual 
encounters between it and the Fascists No fewer than 
2,000 Fasasts were killed, many of them m treacherous 
wa3^, and not a few of them after being subjected to brutal 
torture 


At the Election of 1921 Mussolini, with thirty-seven 
other Fascists, was returned to Pariiament, and Fascism 
was defimtdy organized as a pohtical, and (for the tune 
bemg) a jwhamentaiy party, pledged to sweep away the 
‘old gang’ of corrupt and mcompetent pohticians About 
the same time the Fascist programme was defimtely formu- 
lated It repudiated the Liberal, Socialist, and Democratic 
theones of the State, but proclaimed that while the func- 
tions of the State must be stnctly limited, its prestige as 
representing the nation must be at all costs restored; the 
mmvidual was to exist for sodety, not society for the 
mdi^dual, though individual enterprise, far from bemg 

crushed, was to be encouraged. Parliament was to survive 


1 economic ana mdus- 

tnai questions were to be remitted to the control of tedmi- 
or vocational councils, production was to be in every 
Pttscto =a Ijniidle or bunch 
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way stimulated and to be left, like distribution, to indi- 
vidual initiative. The Trade Unions were to be protected 
so far as they were a help to production, but not to be 
permitted to impose restrictions on production or labour. 
Organizations, both of workmen and employers, were, on 
similar terms, to be legally recognized and invested with 
responsibility. No strikes were to be permitted in pubhc 
services, and all class conflicts were to be submitted to the 
arbitrament of the State. Private property was to be 
recognized, and the State was to hand ba^ to private 
enterprise all such undertakings as it had proved itsdf 
incapable of managing successfully. The finances were to 
be restored, and the duly of economy to be emphasized 
The Press was, temporarily at any rate, to be placed under 
strict censorship, criticism was to be permitted only if 
constructive, opposition was not to be allowed any oppor- 
tunity of manifesting itsdf. The Army and Navy were to 
be mamtamed in a state of the highest efficiency: ' Always *, 
said Mussolim, ‘ it is the musket that wins ; I want to make 
of you a nation of warriors,* Education, though alwa37S on 
the Aristotehan pnnciple of conformity to the ideal of the 
State, was to be promoted ; and an increase in population 
was to be encouraged. Without a larger population Italy, 
thought Mussolini, could never assert her rightful place in 
the economy of Europe and the world. * As regards foreign 
and colomal affairs, Italy must reaffirm her right to com- 
plete historic and geographic unity and fulfil her mission 
as the bulwark of Latin civilization in the Mediterranean ’ 
Italy must claim her place also m the colonial field; her 
Dependencies must be peopled by Itahans. 

The General Strike prodanned on i August 1922 gave 
Fascism its chance Mussolim seized it. With Labour he 
was genumely sympathetic, he approved and encouraged 
the organization of labour; work was the basis of the 
State ; only those engaged in productive work were entitled 
to tho ughts of citizenship ; but a strike, like a lockout, was 
a crane against the State. Therehad been nearly 1,000 strikes 
in the year 1921, more than 8,000,000 working days lost 
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by them, and m 1922 the xmrest cuhmnated m a General 
Strike On its prodamation the Fascist Directorate ordered 
a general mobilization, took over m Milan aU the essential 
services, and m other towns superseded the whole municipal 
administration In twenty-four hours the strike was called 
off, and by 4 August order was completely restored 
The Fascists had brok^ the General Strike and had 
saved the State Many prejudices were thus dispelled and 
when, m September, Mussohm proclaimed himself a sup- 
porter of the Monarchy, recruits from all parties and m 
great numbers enlisted under his banner. In October 1922 
the Fascists, 40,000 strong, met m Congress at Naples, and 
declared that unless the government was entrusted to 
them they would march on Rome Signor Facta, then 
Prime Munster, drafted a decree prodaimmg martial law 
The Kmg refused to sign it On 28 October the Fascists 
made their peaceful entry mto Rome On the 29th the 
Kmg, on the advice of Signor Salandra, sent for Mussohm, 
then at Milan On the 30th the Duce submitted a list of 
his Cabmet, drawn from all three parties, to the Kmg 
Smce that day he has been the ruler of Italy 
Mussolmi’s first act was to proclaim his loyalty to the 
Crown, 'simbolo della Patna, simbolo della perpetuity, 
della Patna 


‘I beheve’, he said, 'I am mterpretmg the thou^ts of the 
majonty of the Chamber, or at all events of the nation 
wh^ I turn m homage to the Kmg, who refused to adopt 
useless and reactionary measures, who prevented the outbreak 
of a and who allowed the mighty tide of Fascism to 

now into the dry vems of a Parhamentary State ’ 


In November the new Prune Mmister asked for and 
o ed from Parliament dictatorial powers to enable 
o carry through a number of urgent reforms After 
^a Dictatorship was no novelty m Rome The Repub- 
“^titntion of anaent Rome specifically provided 
appomtment of such an offlcal, the 
greatest of all Romans was mvested with the Dictatordup 
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for life. Addressing the Senate on i6 November 1922 
Mussolim said: 

*I do not intend to go beyond the laws; I do not intend to 
go beyond the Constitution, . . . but I do mtend that the 
disdplme of die nation shall no longer be a mere phrase, I do 
mtend that the laws shall no longer be a blunted weapon , I 
do intend that hberty shall not d^en^ate into licence.* 

On the success of the es^eriment thus initiated the 
historian of the future must pronounce: for a final judge- 
ment the time has not yet come Yet there are some things 
whidi even a contemporary can with confidence affirm. 
None can deny that Signor Mussolini has shown himself 
to be a political genius of the highest order, incomparabty 
the greatest statesman produced by Italy since the attain- 
ment of unity. In addition to great constructive abihty 
he is endowed with the magnetic power, the histrionic s!^, 
the capacity for stagecraft, wiudi are almost essential to 
leadership in the modem State. Appealing especially to 
youth he has mfused the great mass of the Italian people 
with a spint of hopefulness and enthusiasm, with a pride 
in their country’s past, and a failh m its future sudi as 
Italy has never known since the fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

Nor is his power exerted only over his own countrymen. 
Never since Italy became a nation has she occupied so 
important a place in the European pohcy as she occupies 
to-day. The Pact of Rome, conduded between France and 
Italy in January 1935, testifies both to the diplomatic skill 
of Mussolim and to the great position attained by his 
country. 

The same skiU must have been displayed in his negotia- 
tions with the Papacy Ever since ’Italy entered Rome*, 
ever since the Pope, refusing ah compromise, posed to the 
world as ‘ the prisoner of the Vatican *, the relations between 
the Italian Kingdom and the Papacy have bedn nothmg 
less than an open sore poisoning the life of Italy, and pre- 
senting to her statesmen a problem apparently insoluble. 
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It IS not easy for an Enghshman and a Protestant to 
realize the acute distress, suffered for sixty years, by those 
Itahans who desired to be at once patriotic citizens and 
good Cathohcs From that conflict of loyalties they have 
been dehvered by the conclusion of the Lateran Treaty and 
the Concordat of 1929. Frances© Cnspi once said: ‘The 
only Itahan statesman who can hope to wm immortahty 
vnOi be the man who shall succeed m condudmg an agree- 
ment between Italy and the Papacy/ Mussolim has con- 
cluded it * Perhaps to solve the question it was necessary 
to have a Pope who was an alpine climber accustomed to 
face the most arduous ascents . . . and one who was also 
famihar with historical and documentary researches’, and 
on the other side ‘as a gift of Providence a man free from 
the prejudices of the pohticians of the Liberal School • . . 

So with shrewdness and humour said Pope Pius XI. The 
concurrence of such a Pope and sudi a statesman was 
of the happiest omen for Italy.* The Papal States before 
i860 comprised twenty Provinces with 3,000,000 subjects 
and an area of z6,ooo square miles The Temporal jurisdic- 
tion of the Pope smee 1929 has extended only over 108 
acres, his subjects number 528 It is safe, however, to 
affirm that the extension of his spiritual kingdom has been 
more than proportionate to the contraction of his Temporal 
power 

The solution of the problem of Churdi and State, should 
it prove permanent, will probably count as the greatest 
single achievement of Mussohni’s Dictatorship But it does 
not stand alone Even the stranger and the sojourner can 
perceive how completely Italy has, m a material sense, 
been transformed m the last ten years It is easy for 
Itahan mtellectuals to bdittle this transformation as a 
flanng advertisement diaractenstic of a pohtical bagman 
Itahans, no doubt, have had to pay heavily for the 'im- 
provements’ obtruded on the notice of every visitor to 
Italy Where chaos formerly reigned there is to-day order 

* Details in xegaid to the unpeartant agreements may be found in 
Marriott, Makers of Modem IMy, c xv 
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and discipline; decency has replaced squalor; deanliness 
and good sanitation prevail where previously there was 
filth and disease; water supplied to great cities to-day is a 
modd of purity; the Pontine marshes have been drained, 
and a new city has arisen on a site which for centuries had 
been the home of mosquitoes and malaria ; means of trans- 
port, by rail and road, have been improved out of recogni- 
tion; new buildings of imposing design adorn the cities; 
new domestic dwellings attest by their profusion the higher 
standard of comfort enjoyed by thelowerandmiddledasses 
— ^the catalogue might be almost indefinitely extended 
But aU these advantages have been secured— so the critics 
maintain — at the price of that which is more precious than 
rubies — personal and political liberty. That ‘liberty*, m 
the senses attadied to that word in our own and other 
‘free* countries, has beezi seriously curtailed is undeniable 
Parhamentary Govemmeat exists no longer. Democracy 
has given place to Autocracy. Freedom of speech, of 
writing, of assembly is not permitted. To Englidimen these 
things are as the breath of hfe: to be deprived of them 
would mean a sentence of death Not a few Italian Liberals, 
though but recently endowed with these blessings, feel the 
loss of them acutdy. For averting them many are in exile 
or sufienng imprisonment Every Dictatorship rests upon 
force, and force has, in Italy, been relentlesdy apphed. 
Yet as compared with Russia, Germany, or Turkey, Italy 
has been smgularly free from the shedding of blood since 
Mussolini came into power The outcry raised by the 
brutal murder of Matteotti is proof of this. Not, however, 
free from stem repression But the questions whidh history 
will have to answer are these: Will repression, having 
served its disciplinary purpose, prepare the way for the 
enjoyment of a larger hberty ? Will the Italian Dictator- 
ship, like that of the English Tudors, prove itself pohtically 
educative ? Has Benito Mussolini been a mLiBayay/os fitting 
men for the self-government which may, for a while, be 
legitimately and usefully wthheld from them ? In a word 
is the Dictatorship tending to edification ? 
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About one constructive achievement there can be no 
dispute In the Corporative State the Italian Dictator^p 
has given buih to an experiment of outstandmg signifi- 
cance The Corporative State mvolves not merely a com- 
plete reorganization m the structure of industry, of the 
rdations between producers and distributors — capitalists, 
brain workers, and manual workers — ^and consumers, but 
also a radical readjustment of the relations between the 
State on the one side and, on the other, mdustry, agncul- 
ture, commerce, trade, and all the multifanous activities 
ancillaiy thereto 

Of many significant characteristics of the new order not 
the least hopeful and suggestive is that it is bemg built up 
empincally, not like the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, 
in deference to a philosophical theory ‘Fascism as an 
idea’, said a disciple, ‘is undefinable It is a feet which is 
taking place ’ True of Fascism that is true also of its most 
notable experiment, the Corporative State. Thelattermay, 
perhaps, be described as a compound of Nationalism and 
Syndicahsm It owes something — ^the conception of the 
supremacy of the State — ^to Hegd and Nietzsche, it owes 
more to Georges Sorel and the French Syndicalists. Ulti- 
matdy it rests on an idea which is bdhmd much of the 
Conservative philosophy of Edmund Burke Burke was 
never tired of msistmg on the orgamc nature of the State 
It is, he held, no mere contractual society, but a hvmg 
entity, subsisting m unbrok^ continmty, independent of 
the fleeting generations of man. Fascist teachmg is not 
dissimilar 

The nation is not merely the sum total of hvmg mdividuals, 
nor the instrument of parties for their own ends, but an 
organism compnsmg the unlimited senes of generations . . 

It IS the synthesis of all the matenal and non-matenal values 
of the race ’ 

But though Fascism has it roots m philosophy, they are 
remote Its unmediate philosophy is the philosophy of 
work all citizens must m them several capacities serve 

c c 
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the State. Not that the State demands the surrender of 
individuality. Quite otherwise. It relies upon individual 
activity and enterprise^ but insists that these qualities, and 
all others, must be dedicated to the service of the com- 
munity represented by the State. 

The Coxpozative State, then, is based ultimately on these 
principles. Immediately it rests upon the Pact of Pdazzo 
Viehm concluded on 25 October 1925 and the Charter of 
Labour promulgated on 21 April 1927. By the Paxt, 
organized Labour and the Confederation of Employers 
mutually agreed, or were constramed, to recognize the 
exclusive right of their re^ective organizations to repre- 
sent them. The Charter of Labour defines the rdations 
between employers and employed and between both and 
the State. All productive work is organized in a series of 
seven National Confederations Of these there are six 
pairs of Confederations: each consisting of syndicates or 
guilds, each pair representing the employed and the em- 
ployers respectively in agnculture, industry, commerce, 
land transport, sea and air transport, and finance The 
seventh Corporation consKts of professional men — brain 
workers. The State recognizes only one syndicate for each 
territorial unit, and that only if the (workers*) syndicate 
nQnfgmg at least 10 per cent, of the workers in that cate- 
gory, and if the members of the employees syndicate 
employ 10 per cent, of the workers m that occupation, and 
agree to fulfil certain conditions. The two S5mdicates, 
though co-ordmate, are exclusive: no syndicates combimng 
employers and employed are permitted. Yet the essence 
of the guild idea is that the mterests of the two classes are 
common, not opposed. Strikes and lock-outs are conse- 
quently illegal. If the parties to a dispute cannot agree 
they must accept the award of the State dehvered in 
special Labour Courts To the workmen is guaranteed a 
living wage, reasonable hours, hohda3rs on full pay, com- 
pensation proportionate to length of service, and other 
benefits ; but management remains exclusively in thehands 
of the employer. The Charter declares that the employee. 
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whether labourer, derk, or daUed worker is an active 
partner m the enteipnse and is therefore entitled to share 
many increased profits, from whatever source they anse, 
earned by the enterpnse. The consumer also is regarded as 
a partner entitled to consideration. 

Nevertheless, though the State is supreme, and though 
work of all grades is a social duty owed by the atizen to 
the State, private imtiative is jealously retamed as the 
most effective instrument for furthermg the interests of 
the commumty, for aduevmg the well-bemg of the State 
Already nearly 75 per cent, of all the employers and 
employees m Italy have enrolled m their respective syndi- 
cates. The apex of the Corporative pyramid is formed by 
the National Council of Corporations To this Council, 
meetmg under the presidency of the Prime Mmister or the 
Minister of Corporations, each National Corporation sends 
delegates Thus the Corporative system attempts to com- 
bme all the best dements of State Sociahsm, Syndicahsm, 
and Individualism Whether it can succeed in this laudable 
aim time alone can show. 

This, however, may be said though no other country, 
except Austna, has reorganized the whole machinery of 
the State on the Corporative plan, yet the example of Italy 
has given an unmistakable impulse to the economic policy 
of many countnes (not exdudmg our own) which would 
recoil from the idea of a Fasdst or any other Dictatorship 

Nor IS this illogical. In Italy the Fascist Dictatordup 
and the Corporative State are, mdeed, mterlocked and 
ufrerdependent During the lifetime of the Duce they are 
Id^y so to remain Yet the ideas are separable the central 
1 ea of the Corporative State, on its economic side, is surdy 
not mcompatible with any form of government, Monarchi- 
c » residential, or Parhamentaiy Engrafted on to a Par- 


commends itself to many reformers in this country 


cutaiy democracy it would doubtless necessitate the 
elegahon of certam functions at present performed by the 

in^ ^®^^ 3 ment to a subordmate Econoimc Parha- 
^ “"but this IS a devdomnent. whirTi nn i+s own ments 
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These matters are on the knees of the gods. But what- 
ever the future may have in store, none can deny that the 
Mussolini Dictatordiip has already transformed the soaal 
and economic life of Italy, and has given to the world the 
model of a State which, despite all the frailties and diort- 
comings it has m practice revealed, embodies a conception 
wdl calculated to assuage bitterness of the class-war, and 
to promote the ideal, hitherto painfully elusive, of indus- 
trial peace. 



XVI THE PROBLEM OF GERMANY 
The Third Reich 

OF all the problems tliat confront the contemporaiy liis- 
tonan the problem presented b}^ Germany is tlie most 
difficult. That IMoscow should supplant St Petersburg, that 
the tyranny of tlie Tsars should give place to tlie t 5 T:annj' 
of the Proletariat need excite no surpnse. Tlie establish- 
ment of the Dictatorship in Italy was explained in tlie 
precedmg diapter. The military Dictaloisliip of a Pnmo 
de Rivera needs little explanation to tliose who have 
followed the course of Spanish history since Napoleon con- 
temptuously pushed tlie Bourbons aside Tliat Uie Otto- 
man Turks should have estabhshed a Republic is indeed 
amazing, but that a Mustapha Kemal should rule at Angora 
with a power as absolute as that of tiie Sultans at Con- 
stantinople IS more mteresting than wonderful. Were a 
new Napoleon to effect a coup d’itat in France tlie Anglo- 
Saxon would merely murmur, *It's only pretty Fanny’s 
way’ 

The English have a scornful insular way 
Of calling the Frendi hght. 

Thelevity may asMrs Browning msists, ' be in the judge- 
ment only.* 

But Germany 1 That a people remarkable, even among 
Teutons, for sobnety and stohdity, should have been cap- 
tured by the magnetic personahty of z.p^\t caporal, should 
have yidded to the allurements of a rhetorician, even 
though his rhetoric be mspired by profound psychological 
insight IS, mdeed, a phenomenon that demands analysis 
and, if It may be, explanation. 

The present regime m Germany is announced as The 
Third Reich Its advent cannot be explained except by 
reference to the two ReidB which preceded it 

The earher of the two lasted for one thousand years 
from the crowmng of Charles the Great (a d 8oo), until 
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the aimouncement of the new Charlemagne that he no 
longer recognized the existence of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Thus that hoary anachronism which had, indeed (m Vol- 
taure's sardonic phrase), long since ceased to be either Holy 
or Roman or an Empire, vani^ed into thin air at the 
bidding of a Corsican adventurer. Yet for many centimes 
the Empire had exercised a profound influence upon the 
political evolution of Germany. Not until the year 1871, 
not perhaps imtil 1933, did Germany reach the point of 
pohtical development attained by England in the thirteenth 
century, by France at the end of the fifteenth, by Spam 
early m the sixteenth. Many causes militated against the 
earlier achievement of national unity. Geography was the 
first and not the least impediment. No other great Euro- 
pean nation is so devoid of natural frontiers as Germany. 
Widely stretching, loosely compacted, externally defence- 
less, and internally disjected, Germany did not naturally 
lend itself, as did Engird and France, to the formation of 
a strong, centralized administration. A glance at the map 
would suggest to any trained observer that the centrifugal 
forces, generated by geography, would be overcome if at 
all only by a sustained, patient, and persistent pohcy on 
the part of the Crown. 

But the German kingship was wellnigh powerless. In- 
stead of gaining strength, as the Jongs of France and 
England did in the long struggle against the disruptive 
tendencies of feudalism, the German kmgs gradually lost 
power until they became little more than Presidents of 
a Federation of Sovereign Princes, lay and ecdesiastical 
For this devdopment many reasons may be advanced, 
but most of them can be traced back to the connexion 
between the German Kmgship and the Holy Roman 
Empne. When Pope Leo HI placed the Imperial Croivn 
upon the brows of Charles the Great, King of the Franks; 
still more when in 962 Pope John XII similarly anomted the 
German Idiig, Otto the Great, the doom of Germany was 
unconciously sealed for a thousand years. The connexion 
between two offices, in origin and theory quite distinct~the 
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Gernian kingship and the Roman Empire-proved fatal to 
the development of the German State And that m 
ways The Impenal Croivn carried witli it not only the 
Crown of Germany but that of Italy. The German king 
accordm^y, tempted to assert his authority beyond the 
Alps Thus it came that while, m other countries, the kings 
were consohdatmg their power, the German kings dissipated 
then strength in fruitless struggles on the Lombard plain, 
or m the swamps of Southern Ital5^ 'So long , as Bishop 
Stubbs forcibly ei^ressed it, ‘ as the dead carcase of Italy 
was attached to the hving body of Germany there could be 
no healthy action for Germany.* Incidentally it may be 
remarked that the connexion was not less harmful to Italy 
than to Germany, that the ‘dead carcase* was not reani- 
mated until the expulsion of the Austrians from Italy in 
1866 

The Imperial connexion weakened tlie power of the 
German kings in another way Elsewhere the Monarchy 
tended to become hereditary, in Germany it remamed 
dective. Each election gave recurnng opportumties, not 
only for the mterference of the Popes (by whom the elec- 
tion had to be confirmed), but still more to the German 
princes, lay and ecclesiastical, by whom the dection was 
made Accordmg to the ongmal theory of the Empire the 
riection was actually made by the Chiefs but 

confirmed by the assent of the whole body of freemen 
Gradually the suffrage was limited to a small Sectoral 
college, ultimately defined by the Golden BuU of 1356* 
Under that Inslrutnenl the franchise was confirmed to the 
prmce archbishops of Mainz, Tner (Treves), and Koln, the 
Kmg of Bohemia, the Duke of Saxony, the Count PaJatme 
of the Rhme, and the Margrave of Brandenbuig. To these 
seven electors two more were added later* the Duke of 
Bavana m the seventeenth, and the Duke of Hanover m 
the ei^teenth, century. The doctors naturally made each 
dection an opportumty for imposmg conditions on their 
overlord, and extorting concessions for his vassals Not 
infrequently, and for obvious reasons, they dehberatdy 
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preferred the weaker candidate. Such a one they imagiT^g<^ 
they had found when after many years of anarchy and 
confusion they elected to the Imperial Throne a relatively 
msignificant Suabian Count, Rudolph of Habsburg. 

The electors soon discovered their mistakfi . Rudolph’s 
election m 1273 marked the begi nning of a new and impor- 
tant phase of German history — ^the connexion between the 
Empire, the German Kmgship, and the House of Habsburg. 

The Habsburgs were an acquisitive family Bit by bit 
their great though heterogeneous Empire was built up : the 
Duchies of Austria and Slyiia (13th century), Carmthia, 
Camiola, Tyrol, and parts of Istna and Trieste (14th), the 
kmgdoms of Hungary and Bohemia (i5th-i6ih), to say 
nothing of appanages in Italy. The Empire itself remamed, 
with rare and bnef mtervals, in the Habsburg House 
until its dissolution in 1806 But their power was denved 
not from a title, decreasmgly related to reahties, but from 
their hereditary dominions. 

Those domimons reached theu: greatest extent under the 
Emperor Charles V (1519-56), who was not only Duke of 
Austria and its dependend^ but King of Spam, and Lord 
of the Netherlands, of Naples, Milan, Sicily, and Sardinia 
and most of the vast spaces of South America The ext&it 
of his Empire was a real disaster for Germany. It meant 
for Germany an ecdesiastical schism that has never been 
healed The Reformation crisis found on the German 
throne a man who was more Spamard than German and 
more Burgundian than either. The result was a senes of 
religious wars, which lasted, with mtervals, from the death 
of Luther (1546) to the end of the Thirty Years 

War. That war represented, m one aspect, a final contest 
between the ideas of the Protestant Reformation and the 
Catholic Counter-Reformation More than that, it was the 
chmax of an age-long confiict between the principles of 
impenahsm and temtonahsm, centralization and particu- 
larism, further comphcated by the mtrusion of Danes and 
Swedes, and finally of Frenchmen and Spaniards fighting 
out th^ quarrel on the saturated soil of Germany. 
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The Treaties of Westphaha, whereby the war was ended, 
(1648) registered the disintegration, ecdesiastical and poh- 
tical, of Germany Henceforth the Emperor was no more 
than the President of a loose Confederation The real 
rulers of Germany — more than three hundred m number — 
were the territorial Prmces 

Among these, one rapidly rose to pre-emmence Tbe 
Hohenzollems, like the Habsburgs, came from the Suabian 
Alps In 1415 one Fredenck of HohenzoUem was mvested 
by the Emperor Sigismund with the Margravate and Elec- 
torate of Brandenburg, and m tibiat barren Mark, the 
family established itself Prussia had been conquered and 
colonized by the Teutomc kmghts m the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but m 1410 the kmghts, rapidly degeneratmg under 
the influence of prosperity, suflered a crushing defeat at 
the hands of the Poles at Tarmenberg The Poles annexed 
West Prussia to their kmgdom, but allowed the knights 
to retam East Prussia as vassals of Poland The Order 
was dissolved m 1525 and its last High Master, one Albert 
of Hohenzollem, became first Hereditary Duke of East 
Prussia In 1618 the male hue of the East Prussian Dukes 
became extmct, and by a compact made m 1568 the Duchy 
passed to the Hohenzollem Elector of Brandenburg The 
nucleus of Rhenish Prussia w£^ already (1614) m process 
of formation by the f alhng m to the Hohenzollems of Qeves, 
Mark, and Ravensberg, and by the Treaty of Westphaha 
they also acquired Western Pomerania and the secu- 
larized bishoprics of Halberstadt, Cammm, Mmden, and 
the greater part of Magdeburg 
Steadily these shrewd Hohmzollems advanced along the 
path of pohtical ambition Nature did nothing for tTipm 
Scattered, mfertile, lU-situated, their dominions gave no 
promise of importance Prussia was made by its kings 
They created a great army and oiganized the most efficient 
bureaucracy in Europe By the first year of the eighteenth 
century Fredenck Elector of Brandenburg had become the 
first King of Prussia His son was the ‘Drill Sergeant’ 
unfairly satirized by Carlyle From the ‘DnU Sergeant’ 
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Frederick the Great inherited an army of 83,000 men, 
superbly disciplined and drilled, an administrative S3^tem 
perfectly organized, and a full treasury. 

Frederick the Great used that inheritance to the full 
Under him Prussia for the first time stood forth, not merdy 
as the rival of Austria in Germany, but as one of the Great 
Powers of Europe. From Austria he snatched the Duchy 
of Silesia, truly descnbed as 'the high road to Vienna and 
the back door into Bohenua*. West Prussia was his share 
of the first Partition of Poland (1772), and filled m an ugly 
gap in his dominions Later partitions (1793 and 1795) not 
only gave Prussia temporary possession of great territones 
to the south and east, but the two doimnatmg strategic 
points upon the Vistula, the great fortresses of Danzig and 
Thom, which she retained 

Frederick died m 1786. From 1792 to 1815 Germany was 
mvolved in the maelstrom of the European Wars From 
those wars, however, there emerged a new Germany. 
Western Germany was in no condition to withstand the 
inrush of revolutionary doctrmes. New and heady wine 
was poured out from Pans mto German bottles that were 
already burstmg. The Rhineland cities opened their gates 
to French armies ; their atizens eagerly assimilated French 
philosophy Napoleon remade Germany. He dissolved the 
old Empire (1806), made himself President of the Rhenish 
Confederation, reduced the Sovereign Prmcipalities from 
over 300 to fewer than forty, carved out a kmgdom (West- 
phalia) for his brother Jerome, crudied Austna and 
Prussia in turn, reconstituted Poland for his ally the 
Duke of Saxony, and raised other allies (Bavana and 
Wurtemberg) to the rank of kmgdoms But his work 
was not all destructive. He cut Prussia to pieces and 
heaped humiliations upon her. From the valley of tabula- 
tion there emerged, however, a new Prussia which, thanks 
to Stein and Hardenberg, to Fichte, von Humboldt, 
and Gneisenau, led Germany to victory in the War of 
Liberation (i 8 i 3 -i 4 )- Before that war ended Austna 
had reasserted her ascendancy, and at the Congress 
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of Vienna the fate of Gennany — ^and of Europe — ^was 
decided 

The Settlement of 1815 was immensely important alike 
for Germany as a whole and its leading Powers Prussia, 
disappointed of Poland, found more than compensation m 
the northern half of Saxony, of Lower Pomerania, and — 
more important still — of a great province on both banks 
of the Btoe, mdudmg Cologne, Trfeves, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Coblentz, Bonn, and Westphaha Austna also got great 
compensations Gladly surrendenng Belgium, she acqmred 
Venetia, which with Trieste and the Venetian Dependencies 
on Hie east coast of the Adnatic she added to Lombardy. 
She thus became dominant m North Italy and mistress of 
the Adnatic 

The secondary States, like Bavana, retained their acquisi- 
tions and the status conferred on them by Napoleon, and 
with Austna and Prussia and the rest of the thirty-nine 
States were muted m a loose Confederation under the 
hereditary presidency of Austna 
Two movements characterized the penod between 1815 
and 1848. The Federal Act of 1815 provided for the adop- . 
tion of a Parhamentary Constitution m every State, and in 
several of the secondary States, notably in Baden, there 
was a strong Liberal party m favour of Constitutional 
reform on Enghdi hnes In Gennany as a whole, despite 
the repressive pohcy of Mettermch, then doimnatmg the 
Confederation, there was a sentiment, if not yet a move- 
ment, m favour of umty. But the only practical step m 
that direction was the formation of the ZoUveretn 

which, between 1818 and 1841, umted all the German States 
except Austna m a Customs Umon under the presidency 
of Prussia Internal Free Trade was combmed with exter- 
nal Protection, traffic and postal c omTmiTnrgtmng were 
improved, and an immense impulse was tTmc given to 
German trade And not to tmde only Commercial iminT i 
was an important step towards pohtical unity From that 
umon Austna alone was excluded the rest of Germany 
began to look to the leaderffiip of Prussia 
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The position of Austria, the German element in a hetero- 
geneous Empire, was in those days the great stumbling- 
block for German unionists. It was largely responsible for 
the failure of the most promising movement in the history 
of modem Germany. Had the scheme devised at Frankfort 
come to fruition there might have been no Bismarck, no 
Seven Weeks War between Prussia and Austria, no Franco- 
German War, no Prussian predommance, no World War, 
no Nazi revolution. 

If this be deemed an overstatement it will at least mdi- 
cate the importance which any retrospect must attach to 
the Frankfort Parhament. 

In 1848 a revolutionary wave swept over a great part of 
contmental Europe As a result 'responsible* government 
was conceded by the rulers of Baden, Bavana, Saxony, and 
Wurtemberg, and in most of the smaller States. The King 
of Prussia also accepted a representative Parhament, but 
not a 'responsible * Executive. But the German movement 
went beyond Constitutions for the separate States. In 
May 1848 there met at Frankfort a Constituent Assembly, 
consistmg of 576 representatives, elected on the basis of 
universal suffrage from every State in the Germanic Con- 
federation. 

Though greatly hampered by the bitter opposition 
between the 'Great Germans*, who wished to include the 
whole of the Habsburg Empire, and the 'Little Germans*, 
who wished to exclude all its non-German provmces, the 
Assembly eventually drafted a Constitution Germany 
was to be a Federal State under an hereditary Emperor 
with a representative Parliament of two Houses and an 
Executive responsible thereto The Imperial Crown was 
offered to Fredenck Wilham IV of Prussia, but by that 
half-crazy mystic was declmed with contumely. He refused 
to be 'the serf of the revolution*, or to merge Prussia in 

Germany. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

His refusal was a profound disappointment to German 

Liberals and alike for Germany and for Europe was 
nothing’less than a disaster. Not until 1919, after four 
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wars, was the Frankfort scheme resuscitated by the Con- 
stituent Assembly at Weimar. 

In the mterval much had happened Bismarck, despis- 
mg parhaments and parchments, made Germany ' by blood 
and iron’. Instead of mergmg Prussia m Germany, he 
merged Germany m Prussia. To adueve his end he fought 
Denmark m 1864 and annexed the Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstem, he fought Austria and the Germanic Confedera- 
tion m 1866, thrust Austna out of Germany, dissolved the 
Confederation, annexed to Prussia, Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, 
Nassau, and Frankfort-on-the-Main, and established a 
North German Confederation, embracmg all the States, 
twenly-two m all, north of the Main, under the hereditary 
presidency of his Kmg. Fmally, defemng to the 'logic of 
history*, he fought France (1870-1), annexed, in unwilhng 
deference to the generals, Alsace-Lorrame, and established 
the Second, Retch. The North German Confederation was 
enlarged by the inclusion of all the German States, except 
Austria, mto a Federal Empire. The Imperial Crown was 
not stnctly hereditary, but being, under the Constitution, 
inseparably associated with the Km^y Crown of Prussia, 
it was virtually secured m perpetmty to the HohenzoUems 
The Retch was to have its Parhament — a Reichstag 
dected on a democratic sufErage, and a Bundestag, con- 
sisbng of representatives, or rather delegates, of the rulmg 
Frinces, but dommated by Prussia.* The Executive was 
vested m the Emperor The only Retch Minister was the 
Chancdlor, responsible not to the Legislature, but soldy 
to the Emperor 

During the remainder of his mmistenal life (1871-go), 
Bismarck’s sole object was to make secure the structure 
he had built By vigilant diplomacy abroad, and by social 
reform at home, he succeeded When m 1890 the young 
Emperor William II, ‘dropped the old pilot’, Germany was 
umted m a triple alliance with Austna and Italy, she was 
remsured’ with Russia, England was less unfnendly to 

of 
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Germany than to France; France was estranged from 
Italy, and not yet allied with Russia. 

By 1907 the whole diplomatic face of Europe was trans- 
formed: Germany was encircled. France was in firm alli- 
ance with Russia ; England had concluded agreements with 
France and with Russia, not to mention an alliance with 
Japan; Italy, though still nominally a member of the 
Tnple AUiance, was evidently hostile to one of herpartners. 
This diplomatic revolution was due to the growing ascend- 
ancy of the naval and mihtary chques at Berlm, to the 
sabre-ratthng of the Emperor, and to the extraordmanly 
clumsy diplomacy of his Ministers.* It issued in the dadi 
of 1914 

In the World War Germany was defeated by a combma- 
tion which not even her might and courage could resist 
The legend is now widely accepted in Germany that she 
was never defeated m the field, but that her surrender was 
brought about by defeatists. Communists, and Jews at 
home. It is a grotesque travesty of the facts, but none the 
less may perhaps serve its purpose. 

For the post-war penod a bare summary of dates must 
sufiSce. The defeat of Germany involved the sudden col- 
lapse of the Empire. On 13 August 1918, Ludendorff 
informed the Kaiser that the War could not be won. On 
30 September the Kaiser made a death-bed repentance, and 
announced the concession of a complete Parhamentary 
Constitution to Germany. On 4 October Prmce Max of 
Baden was induced to take office as Prune Mmister m a 
Coahtion Government. * The fundamental nghts are trans- 
ferred from the Kaiser to the people The function of the 
Kaiser is to save the people ' So ran the Kaiser’s proclama- 
tion The joyless performance of that function was not 
vaidaly prolonged. On 28 October the Kaiser left Berlm 
for the Army Head-quarters at Spa He has never seen 
his capital again. On 3 November the Fleet mutinied at 


X On this see Btandenbuig, From Bismarck io ike World Wav (Eng 
and tto great coBectam of German doenmente 

(Giosse Pohttk) on which he rdies 
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Riel and hoisted the Red Flag. The revolution spread to 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck, and thence to inland cities 
On the 7th a Republic was prodaimed at Mumch and two 
days later at Berhn, where Pnnce Max was required to 
hand over the Government to the ex-saddler Ebert At 
last the Kaiser realized that the Army and Fleet would 
neither fight the enemy abroad nor the repubhcans at 
home He fled to Holland, but not until the 28th did he 
announce his formal abdication. By that time the Armis- 
tice had been signed, and not a throne was left standmg in 
Germany. 

Amazing in its swiftness and completeness was the 
collapse of the Second Retch ‘The mihtary defeat of mih- 
tansm was’, says a responsible German writer, ‘the cause 
of its political dethronement.’ * That is the simple truth 
The Repubhc had now to estabhdi its position against 
a Communist party (the Spartacvsls), encouraged and sus- 
tamed from Moscow It had no armed force at its com- 
mand, but thanks to the courage of President Ebert and 
with the help of Gustav No^e at the head of a volunteer 
force, it broke the Communist party after a week's battle 
(5~i2 January 19^9) ^ Berhn The Co mmunis t leaders, 
Ijebneckt and Rosa Luxemburg, were taken pnsoners and 
killed on their way to prison 
Ou ig January xgig, elections were hdd throughout 
Germany for a Constituent Assembly which met at Weimar 
on 4 February. The Provisional Government resigned its 
power mto the hands of the Assembly, which dected Ebert 
President of the Repubhc, and installed a Coahtion Govern- 
ment— predommantly of the Left Centre— in oflSIce Nodre 
was entrusted with the task of Home Defence He did his 
workmanfuUy General strikes w^e broken m the Ruhr, m 
Westphalia, and m Berhn, anda Soviet Repubhc proclaimed 
m Mumch m April was after a very bnef existence, sup- 
pressed. By the summer of 1919, the authonty of the 

epubhc was estabhdied, but at the cost, it was alleged, 
of 15,000 hves. 

* Ernest Jackh, New Germany, p 28 
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WMe the Assembly was hammermg out a Constitution 
at Weimar the Allies were formulating their tpnng in Pans 
On 7 May those terms were presented to the German 
delegates, and at 5 p m on 23 June were accepted, but only 
under the threat that at 7 p.m the Armistice would be 
denounced. There are tibose who thinlr that it been 
better for Europe and for Germany hersdf if the Armistice 
had been denounced and an Allied Army had marched to 
Berlin — a. view for which, in retrospect, there is much to 
be said. 

The work of Constitution-makmg was completed by 
31 July, and on 14 August the Weimar Constitution came 
mto force. It was a remarkable achievement. 

Germany was to remain techmcally federal, but under 
the government of a Parhamentary Republic, much more 
centrahzed than the Empire had been The President was 
to be directly elected for a term of seven years, but he was 
to act on the advice of a Ministry responsible to the Legisla- 
ture, and his powers generally were to resemble those of 
a Frendi more nearly than an American President The 
Legislature was to consist of two Chambers; a Retchsrat, 
representmg the old States, now Lands, and a Rdchdag 
elected on the basis of adult sufErage by the method 
of Proportional Representation The sovereignty of the 
people was recognized by the provision for the Referendum 
and the Inthative Side by side with this pohtical machmeiy 
there was set up a Federal Economic Council, not unlike 
the National Council of Corporations now established m 
Italy. This Council was to represent the organizations of 
employers and employed m mdustry, commerce, &c , as 
well as the State, and to act as a sort of Econormc Parha- 
ment in subordmation to the Federal Legislature. 

In the Weimar Constitution German democracy reached 
its high-water mark Nor, on paper, could an37thhig better 
have been devised Nevertheless it functioned mdifferently. 
Proportional Representation resulted in the return of no 
fewer than ten parties A strong Executive, indispensable 
to national recovery, was thus made impossible In eleven 
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years (1918-29) there were nineteen changes of ministry. 
But the chief among other reasons for the failure of the 
Weimar Constitution was the lack of the ‘pohtical sense’ 
among the German people, and the inadequacy of their 
apprenticeship to the difficult craft of seH-govemment 
Apart, however, from this, the parhamentary expenment 
was tned under circumstances mimical to success The 
grotesque figure at which reparation payments were fixed, 
the currency chaos due to mfiation, the French occupation 
of the Ruhr, alternate threats to the Repubhc from Com- 
munists and Nationalists, ihe murder of good citizens like 
Matthias Erzherger and Walter Rathenau — these thmgs 
would have strangled, at the birth, any infant Constitution 
Neverthdess from 1923 to 1929 there was a defimte and 
remarkable recovery. Dr. Streseman, at the Foreign Office, 
re-estabhshed the mtemational credit of his country 
T h ank s to him, to Sir Austen Chamberlam, and to Anshde 
Bnand, the Locarno Pact was concluded (1925) ; Germany 
entered the League of Nations (1926), and signed the 
Kdlogg Pact (1928) Dr Luther and Dr Schacht had 
stabilized the currency in 1923 ; the Dawes Committee had 
produced a workable scheme for reparations (1924); by 
30 June 1930, the last man of the Alhed Army of Occupa- 
tion had left German soil Hope had revived. 

In October 1929, however, Germany had lost the one 
great statesman of the post-vrar penod. Dr Streseman’s 
premature death was an irreparable disaster for his own 
country, and mdeed for Europe Fmancial and commercial 
recovery was suddenly arrested by the onset of the eco- 
nomic blizzard (1930-1), and by the middle of 1931 Ger- 
many was once agam plimged mto chaos 
Chaos gave a chance to a young party which had come 
recently to the front under an mtrepid leader He seized it 
In a contest for the Presidency m April 1932, Adolph Hitler, 
ex-corporal, polled 13,500,000 votes agamst Fidd-Marshal 
von Hmdenburg Withm a year Hmdenburg was con- 

stamed to acc^t his defeated opponent as Chancdlor 
(January 1933). 
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Bom m Vienna, in humble circumstances, in 1889, Herr 
Hitler migrated in 1912 to Munich and fought during the 
War m a Bavarian regiment, in which he attamed the rank 
of coiporal. Vienna had bred in him a hatred for the Jews, 
Marxists, and international financiers, who abounded in 
that capital. After the War Hitler developed strong 
nationalist and racialist opmions. A 'gang of cnmmals 
had laid hold upon the Fatherland*, had 'stabbed it in the 
back* and done the dirty work of the Alhes Joining the 
German Workers* Party (then numbering seven members), 
Herr Hitler reduistened it the Nazional-Sociahstische 
Arbeiter-Partei Deutschlands, discovered in himself a 
genius for oratory, and led to victory the Nazi party. In 
the dection of May 1928, while Streseman was m power, 
they won only twelve seats, but in September they won 107, 
and in July 1932, 230. They had still no absolute major- 
ity in the Reichstag, but m January 1933, President 
Hmdenburg, havmg dismissed Dr. Bramng and replaced 
him first by Captain Von Papen and then by Von Schleicher, 
was at last compelled to accept Adolph Hitler as Chancellor. 

A new Reichstag elected in March 1933 virtuahy super- 
seded the Weimar Constitution, and vested supreme power 
m the Chancdlor and his Cabmet. An Enabhng Act 
empowered the Executive to l^[islate by Decree, the 
Provincial Diets were abohshed and the Lande-—i 3 aQ old 

5f;a,tes ^were put under govanors responsible only to the 

Government of the Retch, m a word, to Herr Hitler. The 
death of President Hmdenburg on 2 August 1934 per- 
mitted Herr Hitler to assume a Dictatorship, which was 
approved, on a plebisate, by 90 per cent, of the electorate 

To pass judgement on events so recent, still more to 
predict even the immediate future, is beyond the provmce 
of the historian The view taken by a competent observer 
who has recently visited Berlm, is as fohows. 


‘National Socialism is the outcome of four years war, the 
Ruhr, inflation, and two revolutions in twenty years It is 
Caidi brutal, ruthless. . . But it has been s^ng enough to 
give Germany umty where it was tembly divided, to produce 
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a stable govenunent in place of 'weak and unstable govern- 
ments, and to restore to Germany national self-respect and 
mtemational standing.'* 


That IS high and, from an ardent Liberal, stnkmg testi- 
mony to a remarkable achievement® A great people, 
sordy stncken, deeply humihated, has been mspired mth 
a new faith and fresh hope This is unquestionable ; and it 
IS no small thmg But was it necessary, in order to achieve 
this result, to excite racial passions, to exploit legendary 
history and questionable philosophy, to go back toNietzsche 
and Wagner, to de Gobineau and Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlam, to persecute Jews and dnve into exile some of 
the best brains m Germany, to carry through the ruthless 
*dean-up’ of June 30, to offend the rdigious convictions of 
great bodies of German Protestants, and provoke a conflict 
with some of their most devoted Pastors ^ These are matters 
on which foreign observers may well hold strong opmions, 
though the less they ventilate them the better it may be 
for good neighbourly rdations 
International pohcy is a different matter In regard to 
Herr Hitler’s rdations with other countries reticence is 
impossible That a strong case has arisen for the re'vision of 
certain dauses of the Treaty of Versailles, that Germany 
cannot be expected permanently to acqmesce m the position 
of mfenonty assigned to her by them, is generally admitted 
Moreover, fte German people, true to their traditions, may 
wdl beheve the surest and speediest way to revision is for 
Germany to ignore the Treaty, and to enter mto negotiation 
■with its signatories with z.fa%t accompU bdund it, and m the 
conscious strength of unauthorized rearmament But those 

who desire to see Germany restored to her appropriate place 
m the sodety of nations should be the first to wam Hen- 
Hitler to walk very wanly m mtemational affairs, and not 


'aftsT long conversations with Herr Hitler' and other 
in Gen^y. ap The Tmes, 31 Jan and 1 Feb 1934 

th^ ^ WidEham Steed (perhaps 

» authority in England on Gennan pohtics) as exn^ed m 

Pnnce Loewenstein. The Tragedy of a Nation (1934) 
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to presume overmuch on his remarkable success m domestic 
politics. If amonghis advisers he can count on a Talle 37 rand 
let him give heed to his counsds. Had Napoleon listened to 
the sagacious advice of that shrewd diplomatist his dynasty 
might still be occupying the throne of France In arrogance 
he spumed the counsels of pmdence; disaster followed on 
disaster ; and the end was St. Helena. 

Herr Hitler’s position to-day is, as far as a foreigner can 
judge, very strong. On him, more perhaps than on any 
other individual, the peace of Europe in the days imme- 
diately ahead depends. If he uses the dictatorial power 
vested in him by his countrymen to promote a permanent 
accord among the nations, his neighbours will have no cause 
to regret the establishment of Dictatordiip m Germany. 



XVII. EPILOGUE 

A BOOK that deals mth contemporary history must, of 
necessity, leave many rs^ged edges. That is pre-emmently 
true of the later chapters of the present work. Dictator- 
ship is once more on its tnal. Judgement on recent eiqien- 
ments must consequently be su^ended But the survey 
attempted in the precedmg pages would seem to sugge^ 
certam reflections, if not to enforce any positive con- 
clusions The first is that, of all forms of government. 
Dictatorships and *T3ummies’ are the least endurmg. The 
officemthe Roman Rqiubhc from which the title derives was 
limited by law to six months In the decadence of the Re- 
public the office was, mdeed, conferred upon Sulla and upon 
Juhus Caesar for hfe, but the title, nevertheless, continues 
to connote an emergency ongm and a limited duration 

All Dictatorships, Honarducal or R^ubhcan, Proleta- 
rian or Fasdst, have the first of these diaractenstics in com- 
mon. All are the product of some great emergency m 
pubhc afiEaus The World War enforced the truth, already 
suggested by its defeat at the hands of Japan, that Russia 
was a Colossus with feet of day Even if victorious m the 
War, Russia could hardly have escaped revolution, but 
revolution might not have issued in the Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat. As things were, long-pent-up mdignation 
against an Oligarchy, at once corrupt and meflficient, com- 
bmed wiih crushmg nuhtaiy defeat to give the Communists 
their chance They seized it. the existing Dictatordup is 
the result 

The Hitler Dictatordup m Germany is of a totally 
different character It justifies itself to Germany and to 
Europe as a bulwark against Bolshevism But even more 
conspicuously than the Soviet regime is Hitlerism the out- 
come of the World War and its sequelae. In 1919 Ger- 
m^jyacked up the threads dropped m 1849 at Frankfort. 
The Frankfort Parliament would have transformed the 
Germanic Confederation mto a Parliamentary Democraqr 
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under an hereditary but 'constitutional* Monarchy. The 
Constitution devised at Weimar provided for a Parlia- 
mentary Democracy on the French rather than the English 
model, while retaining that federal dement of which the 
French, even more conspicuously than the British, Con- 
stitution IS mnocent. Down to 1929 the Weimar Constitu- 
tion, though not a vigorous infant, had a reasonable chance 
of surviving. The death of Dr. Streseman, so soon followed 
by the economic blizzard, extinguished the vital spark. 
Herr Hitler found his chance in the chaos and crisis that 
ensued He sdzed it. His Dictatorship is the outcome of 
an emergency. 

The curcumstances of Italy m 1919 were not unlike those 
in Germany m 1930-3 Society seemed in imminent danger 
of disintegration. Not only had the War left bdiind it, 
in Italy as elsewhere, a temble legacy of suffering, but the 
Peace had cruelly disappomted eiqpectations. Boldievism 
threatened the social structure; the parhamentary ex- 
periment was discredited. To Itahan traditions Dictator- 
ship is less ahen than representative Democracy Signor 
Mussolini, avoiding the crimes of a Sulla and recalling the 
memory of a Caesar, makes to the minds and hearts of the 
Itahans an appeal far more direct and effective than was 
ever made by parhamentary politicians like Depretis and 
Giolitti. But whether smyttimg less potent than the post- 
War crisis would have availed to sweep away the parlia- 
mentary regime and open the way to a Dictatorship must 
remam uncertain. In Italy, however, as m Russia and m 
Germany, Dictatorship is clearly the product of a cntical 
situation m affairs— the appropriate expedient wherewith 
to meet an emergency. 

Still more emphatically is this the case m Turkey. The 
Young Turks had, it is true, assailed the autocracy of the 
Sultanate as far back as 1908. They had proposed to 
transform the Ottoman Empire into a modem European 
State with a genume Parhamentary Constitution, a free 
Press' an advanced system of education, religious liberty, 

and so forth. What the Young Turks proposed, Mustapha 
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Kemal has accomphshed, and mndi more « but with Dicta- 
torship m place of Parhamentary Democracy. Even so 
severe a cntic of Dictatorship as Count Sforza can make 
an axc^tion m favour of Mustapha Kemal, and he makes 
it on two grounds* that the Turkic Revolution was *a 
genume happening, devoid entirely of the artificial diarac- 
tenstics of other nationalistic movements ', and that Kemal 
has remained faithful to the pohcy of ‘complete renunaa- 
tion of any Osmanh idea of dommation over non-Turkish 
peoples ’ Yet the Kemal Dictatorship has mvolved revolu- 
tion and reconstruction far more drastic than any other 
of the post-War dictatorships except that of the Proletariat 
m Russia 

Mustapha Kemal, unlike the Dictators of Germany and 
Italy, IS a great soldier but like them he is endowed with 
the magic gift of doquence He possesses also, m the 
highest degree, the gifts of constructive states manship 
The result of his efforts is a new Turkish State — entirdy 
modem m pohtical, ecclesiastical, and social structure The 
substitution of the ‘bowler* for the fez is symptomatic of 
the revolution effected by the Gazi To abohdi the Sultan- 
ate and the Khalifat was an easy task compared with the 
emancipation of Turkidi women Education has been 
westernized, the professions have been opened to women, 
dancing has been encouraged, and Asiatic Turkey has 
made a start with mdustnahzation, the number of fac- 
tones having increased smce 1919 from 150 to 2,000 To 
encourage home production a high tariff has been imposed, 
the Gaa having accepted and enforced, m all its imphca- 
tions, the theory of economic nationalism But m Turkey, 
as dsewhere, it was the World War and the terms which 
by the Treaty of Sevres the Alhes sought to impose upon 
Turkey, m which the Dictatorship ongmated As a fact 
the Treaty of Sevres was abortive the Angora Government 
never accepted it, and after the Greek d^bade m 1922 and 
•&e Chanak crisis, it was the Turks who dictated and the 
Alhes who had to accept the Treaty of Lausanne* (1923) 

* This IS put tather strongjy For details see Mamott, A Htshry of 
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Modem Dictatorships, then, true to type, m accord with 
classical precedents, owe their origin to emergencies. Are 
they, likewise, limited in duration ? That question no man 
can as yet answer. Respice finem is a sound canon of his- 
torical cnticism. It is not in contemporary cases capable 
of application. In the case of the English Dictator^ps 
it is. The Tudor Dictatorship lasted for exactly a century. 
The defeat of the Spanish Armada (1588) quite definitely 
announced that the emergency which had called the Dicta- 
tor^p into being had passed away. Parliament realized 
the fact ; the Queen realized it ; but, as the Apology of 1604 
made plain to James I, Piariiament dehberately postponed 
the determination of the Dictatorship until the old Queen's 
days were ended. 

One feature of the Tudor Dictatorships needs, once again, 
to be emphasized: it was based not on force but, generally 
speaking, on consent. The Tudors had no overwhehnmg 
military force at their command. Cromwell, on the con- 
trary, had. His Dictatorship was evidently demanded by 
the circumstances of the hour, but it was none the less 
based upon his Ironsides; it endured only so long as he 
lived to command them. But the outstandmg characteris- 


tics of both the English Dictatorships is this* they were 
educative; they prepared the ground for that rapid deve- 
lopment of self-government which, in both cases, followed 
immediately upon the determmation of the Dictator^p 
Will the Dictatorships anal37sed m preceding chapters 
react successfully to the same crucial test ? It is impossible 
to say, and futile to predict. The Constitutional historian 
must needs suspend judgement. But the anal37sis may 

claim to have reinforced certain axioms tentatively affirmed 

m the Prologue. Of these, the most important is the truth 
on which Aristotle was the first to insist— that the con- 
clusions of pohtical science are not absolute, but relative. 
Forms of Government must be judged by circumstances 

r- rJiri!-.T029 2nd cd . c X 3 CVU, End Harold Nicolson, Cunoit—^he 
? ?Ph^ffiQ^)’For the achievements of the Dictatorship cf Ikbal 

xd.forasketchofKemal's 

personality, Armstrong. Grey Wolf. 
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TTiere is no absolutdy 'best* form of Government That 
Constitution is best which at any given moment, in any 
particular country, most effectively contnbutes to the end 
for which all governments exist Stated in general terms, 
that end is the wdl-being of the governed. The State 
exists, as Anstotle maintained, to enable the individual 
to hve the highest life of which man is capable ; and ' those 
may be ei^ected to lead the best life who are governed in 
the best maimer of which their circumstances admit’ 


{PohUcs, vu 1. § i) . ‘ The greatest happiness of the greatest 
number* was Bentham’s famous formula But does 'good 
government* contnbute to that end ? It is not disputable 
that Lombardo-Venetia was the best-governed province of 
Italy in the penod 1815-59. 35 id the Austnan rule make 
for the greatest happiness of the greatest number > Were 
the Lombards happier than the Neapohtans — ^notonously 
the ' worst *-govemed people in Italy^ Ireland was, perhaps, 
'better* governed durmg the Sahsbury-Balfour regime 
(1886-1905) than at any other period m its history Mr. 
(Viscount) Bryce, who took office as Chief Secretary in 
December 1905, admitted that Ireland was thenmore peace- 
ful and more prosperous than it had been for six hundred 


years Mr John Redmond (m 1915) enumerated m detail 
the blessmgs which Ireland en3oyed * Did peace and pros- 
perity make for 'happmess* ^ That happy people took the 
ffist convement opportumty (1916) of rebdhng agamst the 
Govemmentwhichhad conferred upon them those blessmgs 
Similar examples might be indefimtdy multiphed. What 
a commentary they supply on Pope's complacent couplet < 

For forms of government let fools contest; 

Whate’er is best admimstered is best 


Doubtless in the eyes of the pohtical philosopher the 
Lombards and Venetians who sought, m 1848, to cast off 
the Austnan yoke, the Insh who rebelled m 1916, were 

fools . Evidently good admimstration did not brmg them 

happmess* Is the Bosnian better governed to-day tTian 
he was by the Austrians from 1878 to 1914? The facile 
* See Mamott, Modem England, pp 338-g 
Pf 
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8iiswer has passed into an Ephoiismi ^Good government 
IS no substituteior self-govemment/ The Russian peasant 
to-day knows neither self-government nor good govern- 
ment. Hut may he not be wise to endure tribulation for a 
while in order presently to enter mto the Marxist paradise ’ 
Perhaps. But it is difficult to believe that the Kulak, or 
even the ordinary peasant, will ever be reconciled to the 
Dictatorship of ihe urban proletariat by any prospective 
advantages which Moscow can offer to him. If Moscow 
could hold out a hope of village autonomy and mdividual 
ownership of the soil and the fruits thereof, the peasant 
might acquiesce in a remote Dictatorship. No su^ pros- 
pect is held out to him. He k to-day compelled to surren- 
der all that he cares for in order to achieve two objects: 
first, to vindicate the truth of an economic and social 
theory in which he does not beheve, or of which probably 
he has never heard ; and, secondly, to supply the industnal 
towns with grain sufficient m amount to secure the success 
of the Flan to which his rulers are pledged. Why should he 
be expected to acquiesce ^ 

But illustrations, even though pertinent, must not be 
permitted to divert us from the mam hne of the argument. 
Forms of government are to be judged not absolutely, 
accordmg to some preconceived standard of excellence, 
but rdatively to circumstances 
Adhesion to that canon ivill in some measure account for 
the phenomenon exammed m the opening pages of this 
book, the break-away of the world from Democracy, and 
in particular from that species of the genus which was 
supposed to embody the accumulated wisdom of the ages. 
Earl Russdl, wnting m 1865, felt it ‘hard to beheve, in 
this age of Ihe world, that there are any modds of govern- 
ment still untned, promising a <nip of fehcity and freedom 
which England has not tasted 
That the sentiment did credit to the patriotic pnde of 
Lord Russell is undeniable, but what is more noteworthy 
is that, at the time, it reflected the prevaihng opmion of 

< English Government and Constitution, p 240 
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the progressive thinkers of the world The balanced Con- 
stitution of England appeared to mankind to be the 
quintessence of pohtical wisdom. Admiration, however, is 
one thing mutation is another. The results of attempted 
mutation have been disclosed m preceding chapters Yet 
there is no reason why the failure of the cop5dsts diould 
arouse among ourselves dissatisfaction with the onginal. 
Still less diould it dispose us to deride the attempts of our 
neighbours to correct the errore ansmg from^iU-timed 
imitation Some of these neighbours have, like the Eng- 
lish people in the fifteenth century, been trying to run 
before they learnt to walk. They are now paying the 
penalty for a mistake not entirdy discreditable to them, 
anH by no tneans unflattenng to us. The tone of pitiful 
contempt, of cntical supenoriiy, not uncommon among 
English critics when commentmg on the pohtical experi- 
ments of their neighbours, is as mappropnate as it is un- 
mannerly. Attention to the law of rdativity should save 
us from the pitfall of ignorant censonousness 
It IS conceivable that we may have somethmg to learn 
from the neighbours we contenm. Not that a Dictatorship 
either of the Right or of the Left is likdy to be preferred 
m this country to the nuddle path of Parhamentaiy Demo- 
cracy Hitherto we have, mdeed, been smgularly fortunate 
m the avoidance of extremes’ 

For m some soils Repubhcs will not grow. 

Our temperate Isle will no extremes sustam 
Of popular sway or arbitrary reign. 

Diyden, the Laureate of the Restoration, could joyfully 
a&m, after the storms of the Civil War, that 

The wholesome tempest purges what it breeds. 

To recomm^d the calmness that succeeds. 
Similarly, the Victorian Laureate, m his apostrophe to 
Freedom prayed 

That her &ir form may stand and shme. 

Make h^t our days and br^ht our dreams. 

Turning to scorn with hps divme 
The falsdiood of extremesi 
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From that falsdiood we have thus far been saved. The 
Ship of State has not escaped violent storms; it has at 
times been severdiy battered*; but it has always righted 
itsdf and pursued its voysLge on an even keel. Thus the 
English people have come to regard themselves, not merdy 
as the fortunate possessors of a rich heritage of Order and 
Freedom, but also as trustees of a property to be held for 
the common benefit of mankind. They hold themselves 
to be charged with a unique responsibility— to be stewards, 
m a special sense, of the mystery of government. If 
stewards indeed they are, it is required of them that they 
be found faithful. The fnnts of Freedom, hardly won, may 
not, without grave and anxious dehberation, be dissipated 
even to purchase Order ; nor may the blessings of Order be 
surrendered in vam pursuit of the shadow of Freedom 
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